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CHAPTER XL 

THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
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The unit of currency in Burma is the Indian rupee, the value 
of which is now fixed by law at one shilling and fourpence in 
British currency, equal to about thirty-two cents United States 
currency. 

Although all the statistics of Burmese finance contained in 
the following chapter relate to years subsequent to the fixing of 
the value of the rupee by the Government of India, the currency 
question is one of such great importance that a brief account of 
the currency policy of the Indian Government may be included 
with advantage in this Report. 

HISTORY OF THE CURRENCY QUESTION IN INDIA. 

The following account of the currency question in India is 
taken, except where otherwise stated, from the Report of the 
Indian Currency Committee of 1893 (generally known as the 
Herschell Report) and from the Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee or 1898 (generally known as the Fowler Report). 
I shall deal elsewhere in this Keport with the controversy which 
has raged for so many years in regard to currency in the Far 
East. For the present purpose it is sufficient to state briefly the 
considerations which determined the action of the Indian Gov- 
ernment in regard to the currency of India, and, incidentally, of 
Burma. 
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In the Indian currency system, as established in 1835, and 
continued down to 1893, silver took the place which gold occu- 
pies in the English system. Cheques and 
^dian Currency credit paper have not replaced the me- 

Pnor to 1893. currency in India to the same extent 

as has been the case in England and elsewhere. The Indian 
mint was open to the free coinage of silver, and the rupee and 
the half-rupee were legal tender to an unlimited amount. Gold 
was not a legal tender, and there were no current gold coins. 
Paper money could be issued up to a total sum of 80,000,000 
rupees against securities, and beyond that only against a re- 
serve of coin or bullion deposited. The amount of notes so 
issued up to the 31st of March, 1893, was Rs. 264,018,200, 
and the reserve against these notes was made up of : Coin, Rs. 
175,385,744; Bullion, Rs. 8,682,456; Securities, Rs. 80,000,000. 
The average value of the rupee in London fell from 22 ‘35 pence 
in 1874 to 14-98 pence in 1892. 

T his fall in the exchange value of the rupee caused the most 
serious financial embarrassment to the Indian Government. 


Financial Difficulties 
caused by the Fall in 
the Value of the Rupee. 


The Government of India has yearly 
to remit a large sum of money to 
England in discharge of its gold obli- 
gations. In 1893 the amount re- 


mitted was J16,532,215, wich, at the average exchange of the 
year, — ^viz.. Is. 2-985d., — required a payment of Rs. 264,784,150. 
If this could have been remitted at the exchange of 1874, it 
would have needed only Rs. 177,519,200. The situation created 
by the fall in the exchange value of the rupee is thus described 
by Sir David Barbour, Financial Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India from 1888 to 1893: “The immediate 
cause of our financial dfficulties, and the cause which, by com- 
parison and for the time being, dwarfs all others, is the fall in 
the gold value of silver, which Pas added to the Indian expendi- 
ture in two years more than four crores of rupees [Rs. 40,000,000]. 
If that fall could be stayed and the rate of exchange with Eng- 
land fixed permanently even at its present low figure, the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the present deficit would be comparatively 
light. If we could feel assured that there would be no further 
fml in exchange, I have little doubt that increase of revenue, 
restriction and reduction of expenditure, with possibly some 
taxation of a temporary nature, would in a very short time re- 
establish the equilibrium. . . . Our financial position for the 
commg year is at the mercy of exchange, and of those who have 
it in their power to afifect the price of silver. If we budget for 
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the present deficit of Ils.15, 951,000 and exchange rises one 
penny, we shall have a surplus: if it falls a penny, we shall 
have a deficit of more than three crores, [Rs. 30,000,000]. . . . 
It will be obvious, from what I have just said, that what we 
have to consider, in making our arrangements for next year, is 
not so much the question of increasing the public revenue or 
restricting that portion of the public expenditure which is under 
our control, but the chances of a settlement of the currency 
question.” 

The difficulties which the Indian Government had in meeting 
the home charges were aggravated by the fact that the fall in 
^ r ^ . exchange led to claims on the part 

ES?an°gVonS,v;^.- 

merit Servants. received salaries in rupees, for 

compensation for the losses sus- 
tained by them, owing to the fall in exchange. Many of these 
ojBScials were under the necessity of remitting considerable sums 
of money to England for the support of their families and the 
education of their children, and the fall in exchange materially 
reduced the purchasing power of the salaries of Indian officials. 
This hardship to salaried employees had been recognised by 
many mercantile houses, and in many cases exchange compen- 
sation had been allowed; and the Government of India, apart 
altogether from the justice and reasonableness of the claims of 
its servants, could scarcely turn a deaf ear to appeals which 
had been successful in the mercantile community. 

The eflPect of the fall in exchange on the people of India and 
on the commerce of India is dealt with as follows in the Her- 
schell Report: — 


In estimating the effect upon the people of India of its being necessary to 
raise an increased number of rupees to meet the sterling remittances of the 


Effect of the Fall of 
Exchange on the Export 
of Produce. 


Government of that country, it must be borne 
in mind that the extent of the burden imposed 
upon the people of India by these remittances 
is measured by the quantity of produce which 


they represent, for it is by the export of produce that the debt is in reality 
discharged. In so far as the necessity of exporting more produce arises from 
the circumstance that gold prices are lower, the people of India are in the 
same position as those of Australia or any other country which has to export 
produce for the purpose of paying the interest on its gold debt. The ques- 
tion to be considered is. What effect has the fall in exchange upon the amount 


of produce which must be exported to meet a given gold liability ? To de- 
termine this, the gold price of the produce must be assumed to be stationary. 
When silver falls in relation to gold, the greater number of rupees which is 
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required to meet a given gold payment will not represent a greater quantity 
of produce than before, if the silver price in India of the produce exported 
responds to the changed value of silver in relation to gold; i.e., if it has risen, 
or has been prevented from falling. Silver prices must ultimately thus re- 
spond, although an interval may elapse before the correspondence is com- 
plete; and during this time, whilst more produce is exported, the Indian 
ryot is getting proportionately less in silver for his produce. It has indeed 
been alleged that the fall in the gold price of certain Indian products is to be 
attributed to the fall in the value of the rupee, but this allegation is strongly 
controverted; and, having regard to the phenomena presented in the case of 
Indian products not generally open to competition, and to the necessary 
effect of competition in the case of those which are within the sphere of its 
influence, it seems far from clear that the fall in the gold price of Indian 
products would have been materially less if the exchange had not fallen. 
Even if the burden upon the people of India as a whole has not been in- 
creased by the fall in exchange, there can be no doubt that it has been to some 
extent shifted from one class to another. The burden of those who pay a 
fixed land revenue under a permanent settlement has been lightened, and the 
same may be said of all those whose land revenue has not been re-settled in 
recent years, or re-settled with adjustment to meet the most recent conditions. 
On the other hand, the increased salt tax presses upon the people at large, 
and renders more heavy the taxation of those who, for the most part, have 
suffered rather than benefited from the higher rupee prices due to the fall 
in the gold value of silver. 

We pass now to consider the manner in which the commerce of India is 
alleged to have been injuriously affected by the variations in exchange. It 
1 ^ jr IS Said that legitimate trade is replaced by mere 

Fall of Exchange on gamblmg. There seems to be a 

Indian Commerce. common agreement amongst those who differ in 

their views upon almost all other points, that 
trade is seriously harassed by these fluctuations, though the estimates do not 
all agree as to the character and the extent of the inconvenience arising from 
this cause. It does not appear to be certain, even in the view of those who 


are most strongly sensible of the mischievous effect of fluctuations of exchange, 
that the volume of trade over a series of years has been diminished by this 
cause, though there seems a common agreement that any sudden or violent 
fluctuation almost paralyses business for a time. It is to be observed that it 
is not so much the fall of exchange which is complained of as the fluctuations, 
whether in one direction or the other. Some of those who admit the mischief 
to trade of exchange fluctuations allege that the extent of the mischief is not 
serious, since provision can be largely made against the effect of those fluc- 
tuations through the medium of banks; but it is clear that the traders cannot 
completely safeguard themselves in this way, and that such security as they 
obtain must be paid for. 

Upon the whole, it cannot be doubted that it would be well if commerce 
were free from the inconvenience of fluctuations which arise from a change 
in the relation between the standard of value in India and in countries with 
which the commerce is transacted. It must not be assumed that the adoption 
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of the same standard for the United Kingdom and India would remove all 
the disquieting causes of the disturbance of trade of which complaint is made. 
If the commodity which lies behind the exchange transaction is one that 
continues to fall in relation to gold, the risk which arises from bargains in 
a falling market will still be present. The liability of the standard of the one 
country to fall, in relation to the other, causes, however, an additional risk, 
and consequently increased disturbance of trade. 

It is said that the tendency of a falling exchange is to stimulate exports; 
that, inasmuch as more silver (i.e., a higher silver price) is received in respect 
All H iTfF + f +Vi same gold price, whilst wages and the 

Fall^of Exchange on factors m the cost of production do not 


the Volume of Imports increase m the same proportion, production be- 
and Exports. comes more profitable, and is therefore stimu- 

lated. Assuming this to be true, the effect of 
each successive fall must be transitory, and can continue only until circum- 
stances have brought about the inevitable adjustment. Although one may 
be inclined, regarding the matter theoretically, to accept the proposition that 
the suggested stimulus would be the result of a falling exchange, an exami- 
nation of the statistics of exported produce does not appear to afford any 
substantial foundation for the view that in practice this stimulus, assuming 
it to have existed, has had any prevailing effect on the course of trade. On the 
contrary, the progress of the export trade has been less with a rapidly falling 
than with a steady exchange. 

It is said, too, that, whilst a falling exchange tends to stimulate exports, 
there is a corresponding tendency to check imports. Here, again, statistics 
do not seem to show that diminished imports have been coincident with a 
lower exchange. 

Upon the whole, we cannot see any evidence that the effect of a failing 
exchange on the country at large, in influencing either exports or imports^ 
has over a series of years been very considerable. Some trains of a priori 
reasoning would seem to lead to the same conclusions, and also to the 
further conclusion that, even if a fall in the gold value of the rupee does stim- 
ulate exports, the result is not necessarily to the benefit of India as a whole, 
though it may temporarily benefit the employer at the expense of the wage- 
earner, because wages rise more slowly than prices. 

The want of a stable exchange between England and India, and the fact 
that it has fallen so heavily, has, it is alleged, greatly checked the investment 
« - „ - of British capital in India, and the devel- 

opmcnt of the country which would have 
Exchange upon the Invest- ^ t 

ment of Capital in India. been the fruit of such investments Lon- 

don IS the leadmg market, and Uondon 
thinks in gold. London is ready enough to lend upon contracts for repay- 
ment in gold, but hesitates to enter upon silver transactions or to engage in 


industrial enterprises in a silver country. There can be no doubt that un- 
certainty as to the interest which would be received for the iavestment, and 
as to the diminution which the invested capital might suffer if it were desired 
to retransfer it to England, tends to check British investments in India* 
This is a real evil, the importance of which we do not desire to underrate* 
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It has been pointed out, however, that a great number of industrial enter- 
prises have been established in India during recent years, such as collieries, 
cotton mills, jute mills, woollen mills, and paper mills, in which much capital 
has been invested; and that large sums have been spent upon tea plantetions 
is evidenced by the enormous increase in the quantity of tea grown in and 
exported from India. And it must be remembered that the adoption by 
India of the same standard which exists in England might not remove all 
obstacles to the investment of capital in that country. Capitalists have, of 
late, been slow to invest in many kinds of industrial enterprise, owing to the 
fact that prices are falling, or have fallen, very generally. If a gold standard 
were adopted for India, and similar phenomena of falling prices ensued 
there, capitalists might still be unwilling to provide capital for industrial en- 
terprises. In connection with the point under discussion it may be well 
to observe that a f alling exchange, owing to its effects upon their salaries, 
savings, and pensions, renders it more (hfficult to procure and arrange for 
the services of the European employees required for the carrying on of indus- 
trial undertakings in India. 

So far, we have dealt only with the past. We have now to consider the 
effect to be anticipated from a continued, and not improbably heavy, fall in 
_ ., the exchange between India and England. 

^ evils to which attention has been 
continue called would oi course be aggravated and 

intensified. If prices continued to rise, while 
wages were more slowly advanced, the material condition of the wage-earning 
class would be continually deteriorating. As respects the Grovemment, we 
have already pointed out that, if no change be made in the currency arrange- 
ments of the country, and a heavy fall were to take place, such as we have 
referred to as possible, they would, unless they could largely reduce their ex- 
penditure, be compelled, in order to meet the increased demands upon them, 
to impose increased taxation to a very serious extent. It has been suggested 
that economy in the civil and military administration of India is still pos- 
sible, — a point which does not fall within the scope of our inquiry; but, even 
Msuming that the expenditure of the Indian Government might without 
impairing eflSciency of administration be diminished, it caimot be supposed 
that this could be done suddenly to a very great extent, so as to meet the 
anticipated difficulty. When we pass to consider whether the revenue re- 
quired to meet the deficiency might be raised by increased taxation, we en- 
counter at once a position of great delicacy. There is no doubt that in 
several directions increased taxation is possible, but the difficulties con- 
nected with it are grave, and its political danger is said to be a matter of 
serious moment. 


With these and a great mass of other facts before it the Indian 
Currency Committee of 1893 supported the proposals made by 
the Government of India in June, 1892, to close its mints to 
the tree comage of silver and to make arrangements for the in- 
troduction of a gold standard. 
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The recommendations contained in the Herschell Report hav- 
ing been approved by the Imperial and Indian Governments, 
, . - „ . . there was passed on the 26th of June, 

U?rol°!l.°™lrschell J***' Governor-General of In<& 

Report. Council, an Act providmg for the 

closing of the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of both gold and silver, the Government retaining the 
power to coin silver rupees on its own account. Arrangements 
were made for the receipt of gold at the Indian mints in ex- 
change for rupees at a rate of 16d. per rupee; for the, receipt of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns in payment of sums due to the 
Government at the rate of Rs.l5 for a sovereign; and for the 
issue of currency notes to the Comptroller-General in exchange 
either for Britisn gold at the above rates or for gold bullion at 
a corresponding rate. 

The above action did not have .the effect of making gold a 
legal tender in India, nor did it establish any legal relation 
between rupees and gold. But, as the Government declared, 
until further notice, a rate at which rupees could be pur- 
chased for gold coin or bullion, and expressed its readiness to 
receive gold in payment of public dues, the practical result was 
to determine the maximum limit to which the sterling exchange 
could rise. 


The desire of the Indian Government, however, was to es- 
tablish a gold standard in India, and to fix definitely the gold 

value of the rupee; and in a de- 
The Currency Committee 3 1898, pro- 

Action on Indian Currency, posals having this end as an ob- 
ject were submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State for India. These proposals were examined by the 
Currency Committee of 1898, of which Sir Henry Fowler was 
chairman; and, although the Fowler Report dissented in some 
particulars from the methods of action suggested by the Gov- 
ernment of India, it acquiesced in the general proposals, and an 
Act of the Indian Legislature was passed in 1898, declaring that 
English gold coin should be legal tender in India at the rate of 
fifteen rupees for one sovereign. The value of the rupee was 
thus definitely fixed at la. 4d. (equal to about thirty-two cents 
United States currency). Although gold and notes are legal tender 
in India, the metallic currency in ordinary use is the silver rupee, 
which is legal tender to an unlimited amount. The Govern- 
ment makes a fair profit on the coinage of silver, and these 
profits are not treated as revenue, but are held as a gold re- 
serve fund available for the maintenance of exchange. 
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The following table shows the fluctuations in the exchange 
value of the rupee from 187S down to 1899:— 


AVERAGE RATE PER RUPEE AT WHICH BILLS AND 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS ON INDIA WERE SOLD 

BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Year. 

Pence. Year 

Pence. Y ear. 

Pence. 

1873 

. . . 22.754 1882 .... 

19.895 1891 .... 

18.089 

1874 

. . . 22.351 1883 .... 

19.925 1892 .... 

16.733 

1875 

. . . 22.156 1884 .... 

19.536 1893 .... 

14.985 

1876 

. . . 21.626 1885 .... 

19.308 1894 .... 

14.574 

1877 

. . . 20.508 1886 .... 

18.254 1895 .... 

13.101 

1878 

. . . 20.791 1887 .... 

17.441 1896 .... 

13.638 

1879 

. . . 19.794 1888 .... 

16.898 1897 .... 

14.451 

1880 

. . . 19.961 1889 .... 

16.379 1898 .... 

15.354 

1881 

. . . 19.956 1890 .... 

16.566 1899 .... 

15.978 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Burma, being a Province of British India, falls within the opera- 
tion of the general financial machinery of India, but enjoys, 
nevertheless, a certain degree of independence in financial matters. 

The fact that the financial machinery of Burma is part of the 
general financial machinery of the Indian Government makes 
it necessary to give a brief account of the latter. 

The following description of the general financial machinery 
of the Indian Government is taken from the Final Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Administration of the Expendi- 
ture of India, Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 131 of 1900: — 

Responsibility for the administration of Indian revenues is vested by Act 
of Parliament in the Secretary of State in Council, and the Secretary of State 
Responsibilitv for answerable to Parliament for the exercise of that 
Adi^inistration of responsibility. 

Indian Revenues. Expenditure m India is incurred imder rules ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State in Council. A 
limited discretion has been delegated to the Government of India; but, apart 
from that discretion, no new expenditure may be incurred without his sanc- 
tion. He reviews the annual estimates and accounts of income and expendi- 
ture, and giv® directions upon them to the Government of India. 

AH expenditure in England out of Indian revenues is paid on the authority 
of an order of the Secretary of State in Council. The establishment of the 
Expenditure “ regulated by Orders in Council. The dis- 

in England, cr^hon of the Secretary of State in Council in respect of 
other expenditure in the United Kingdom is unlimited, sub- 
of course, to the supreme control of ParKament. The services paid in 
England are as follows : — ^ 
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1. The interest and management of debt and interest and annuities payable 
to railway companies. 

2. Payments due in England on account of civil administration of India. 

3. Postal subsidy and telegraph charges. 

4. Payments to the Admiralty for naval services in India. 

5. Charges for the Persian mission and diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments in China, and pensions to the families of Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
and of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, etc. 

6. Charges of the India Office. 

7. Payments to the War Office on account of the home charges of British 
troops serving or having served in India. 

8. Payments for the transport of troops to and from India. 

0. Payments for stores for India. 

10. Furlough pay to officers on leave from India. 

11. Pensions of retired officers and their families. 

These payments are charged against the revenue of the year. The India 
Office makes in addition large payments on account (1) of capital expenditure 
for railways and irrigation works, (2) of stores for railway companies, pro- 
vincial and local funds, and native states, (8) of remittances of various kinds. 

A Committee of the Council and a Department of the India Office under 
the Financial Secretary are charged with the examination and consideration 

Administrative Procedure ^en to, whe^er 

in the India Office. mitiated m England or m India. Questions 

connected with the increase or decrease of 
taxation, or questions touching, even indirectly, the finances of India, are also 
scrutinised by them from a financial point of view before these questions 
are referred by the Secretary of State to the Council for decision. 

Large questions affecting the revenues, such as revision of settlements 
and rates of taxation, are considered by another Committee of the Council 
and by the Revenue Department of the India Office. 

The expenditure on stores is under the control of a separate Committee 
of Council and of the Store Department. 

The funds for the payment of the home services chargeable against revenue 
are supplied in the main by the sale in London of bills on the Government of 
India. A balance is kept sufficient to meet disbursements as they fall due, 
and any part of this balance not immediately required is temporarily invested. 

The estimates of the Home Government for the ensuing year are prepared 
by the Accountant-General of the India Office in November, and, when ap- 

„ . proved by the Secretary of State in Council, are for- 

warded to India early m January. Communications 
follow between the Government of India and the Home Government, and the 
latest figures are telegraphed to the Government of India early in March. 

The home accoxmts of the Secretary of State in Council are examined by 
an auditor, appointed under Act of Parliament, who holds office during good 
A r w behaviour. He is nominated by the Secretary of State, 
Accounts Chancellor of the Exchequer having a right of veto. 

The Act creating the office of Auditor empowers the 
King to appoint by warrant, countersigned by the Chancellor of the Ex-- 
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chequer. The minister who countersigns the Royal sign manual is respon- 
sible for the appointment; and it has been questioned whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought not to make the nomination. 

ORGANISATION OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

In India the ultimate control of finance rests with the Governor-General 
in Council. He is advised on financial questions by the Financial Member 
. . , of Council, the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Central Financial Financial Member of Council presides over the 

epa men . Central Finance Department at Calcutta. A large 

staff of Imperial officers is employed under him, viz. : — 

(1.) At the headquarters in Calcutta — 

The Secretary of the Government of India in the Finance Department. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

The officers of the Financial Secretary, and of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. 

(2.) In the Provincial Governments — 

i. At the headquarters of the Province, the Civil Accountant-General, 

called ‘'Comptroller” in the smaller Provinces. 

Under him a staff of examiners and their subordinate officers. 

ii. In the Provinces — 

The officers in charge of the district treasuries, so far as their duties 

are treasury duties. 

The revenue in India is not, as in England, remitted to one central bank, 
and the disbursements of the military, civil, public works and other ser- 

District Treasuries. defrayed from one central chest or 

bank. £<ach distnct, as tar as possible, provides 

its own ways and means. 

The starting-point, therefore, of the Indian financial system is the district 
treasury, which receives the revenue of all kinds collected -wnthin the district, 
and makes, directly or indirectly, all payments for services, including the cost 
of collecting the revenue, which fall due within the district. 

Each district treasury is in the charge of one of the officers on the stafif 
of the collector of the district. This officer usually performs duty as an 
assistant collector of revenue, and is a magisterial officer as weU as a treasury 
officer. In the latter capacity he is subordinate to the Civil Accountant- 
General of the Province, to whom he renders accounts, and under whose in- 
structions he makes his disbursements. It is the duty of a fcreasury officer 
to provide for the payments belonging to his district, to apply to the Ac- 
countant-General for a remittance, if necessary, and to remit moneys not 
needed for the service of his district to other district treasuries as the 
Accountant-General may direct. The remittance of funds to and from a 
treasury lies entirely with the Accmmtant-General of the Province. 

The orderly administration of Indian finance depends greatly on the man- 
ner m which the district treasuries are regulated and controlled, and upon the 
speed Md accuracy with wHch accounts are submitted by the district treasuries 
to, ^d are analysed and consoUdated by, (1) the Civil Accountant-General at 
the headquarters of the Province, and (2) the Finance Department at Calcutta. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
IN RELATION TO THE COLLECTION OF REVENUE. 

In the United Kingdom the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the respon- 
sible and active chief of the revenue administration. The two great revenue 
Revenue S stem boards, which manage and control the collection of 
o/indra comp^^ed throughout the kingdom, sit in London, and 

with that of the chairmen are in constant communication with 

United Kingdom. bim. He answers in Parliament for their acts, and 
appeal from their decisions lies to him, as wielding 
the powers of the Board of Treasury. The Post Office, including the Tele- 
graph Department, the Woods and Forests, the Mint, and other minor rev- 
enue offices, are also subject to him financially. The returns furnished to 
him weekly, monthly, and quarterly, enable him to follow closely fluctua- 
tions in receipts, and he has at hand the heads of the revenue offices to assist 
him in ascertaining the causes of fluctuation and in forecasting the progress 
of his receipts. Further, he has, in intercourse with the chief expert officers, 
ample opportunity for learning defects in revenue laws or in the adminis- 
tration of the revenue department. Thus he is not only invested with the 
authority of Chief Officer of the Revenue, but he has the means of exercising 
that authority directly and effectively, and the personal impress which Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have left on the financial administration of the 
present century shows that centralisation of power has enabled holders of 
the office to discharge effectively the powers intrusted to them. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer works the financial machine himself. 

The revenue system of India is organised upon a different principle. 
Owing to the vast extent of territory and the necessary partition of the 
country into separately organised Provinces, the Finance Minister has not 
to the same degree as the Chancellor of the Exchequer direct control over 
the departments intrusted with the collection and management of the rev- 
enues. For the same reason his sources of information are not as easily 
or as immediately accessible. The larger area over which his operations 
extend makes it impossible for him to learn details by correspondence, by 
summoning officers from distant centres, or by visiting them himself, as 
speedily as is possible within the narrower limits of the United Kingdom. 
But, although centralisation in finance suits a comparatively smafl and 
homogeneous State, decentralisation is more convenient for an immense 
territory, and for races varying in religion, in language, and in degrees of 
civilisation. Sir D. Barbour says, in illustration of this point, that Europe 
could not be governed in detail from one capital, and Lord Cromer contends 
that it is impossible for one central authority to enforce economy on a con- 
tinent such as India. 

The Indian revenue system indeed varies from the English at almost every 
point. One law on customs, excise, and stamps applies, with a few excep- 
tions, to the whole of the United Kingdom. In India the laws under which 
the revenue is collected vary to a certain extent in the different Provinces* 
so that there is not one excise law, or one salt duty law, applicable to the 
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Empire. It is, of course, the duty of the Central Government to take pre- 
cautions against such variation giving rise to financial embarrassment. No 
change, therefore, can be made in taxation or in any existmg system of rev- 
enue management -without the approval of the Central Government, and 
it may be added that proposed alterations in the revenue laws are usually 
submitted for the criticism of local bodies affected by them before they 
are submitted to the Legislative Council for enactment. Again, in the 
United Kingdom the Eevenue Administration is centralised, as we have 
stated, under the Chancellor of the Exchequer in London. 

In India the administration of some branches of revenue is centralised, 
though not always under the Finance Minister. That of other branches is 
■ e r\ f *1, decentralised. The Land Revenue, represent- 

Bnef Outline o me ing a third of the net revenue of the State, is 

Indian Revenue System. ^ department at 

Calcutta, but that department is subject not to the Finance Minister, but to the 
Minister in charge of the Home and Revenue Departments. The Telegraph 
Department is under the Minister of Public Works. The Central Government 
controls the collection of part of the salt duty and of part of the opium rev- 
enue, of the Post Office revenue, and of other revenues. On these heads 
the Finance Minister can get information either directly or through his col- 
leagues from expert officers in Calcutta. The remainder of the revenue is 
collected by the Provincial Governments, and the collecting authorities vary 
in the different Provinces. In Bombay there are Commissioners of the Land 
Revenue, a Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, and Excise, and a Su- 
perintendent of Stamps. In Madras a Board of Revenue administers cus- 
toms, salt, and excise. In Bengal and the North-west Provinces there are 
also Boards of Revenue. In the Punjab there is a Financial Commissioner 
and a- Settlement Commissioner, in Burma there is a Financial Commissioner, 
and in the Central Provinces there is an Excise Commissioner and also a 


Superintendent of Stamps, As regards, therefore, a large portion of the 
revenue, the Provincial Governments are units of administration, and are 
efficiently equipped for their duties. The Finance Minister corresponds with 
these officers officially through the Provincial Governments. On questions 
of great importance he may have to visit the Provinces himself, and 
confer on the spot with the revenue authorities and public bodies, as Mr. 
Wilson did in 1860 when maturing his scheme of an income tax, and as Sir 
James Westland did when the re-imposition of the cotton duties was under 
consideration. 


The revenues collected under these different authorities are paid, as we 
have said, by the collecting officers into the nearest district treasury, and 
the officer in charge of that treasury reports at the commencement of each 
month the amount of his receipts in the preceding month. Later in the 
month he sends forward a further and more detailed account of those re- 
ceipts. Both accounts are addressed to the Accountant-General at the head- 
quarters of the Province, The Accountant-General consolidates the accounts 
as they are received into one account for all the district treasuries under him* 
and he forwards it to the Comptroller and Auditor-General at Calcutta, who 
lays It before the Finance Minister. Thus the Finance Minister learns early 
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in the month his gross receipts up to the close of the preceding month, and 
later in the month he learns the particulars under general heads; but he only 
learns the fact that certain sums have been paid into the treasuries under 
the heads of Customs, Excise, or other branches of revenue, for the officers 
in charge of the district treasuries, from whom he derives his information, 
are merely bankers, and can give no explanation about the sums paid over 
to them. Such explanation must be furnished by the collecting departments. 
The Accountants-General are instructed to inform the Finance Minister 
monthly, through the Comptroller-General, of any large increase or falling 
off in the revenue, and they furnish monthly to the Comptroller-General a 
resource estimate, which gives for the current month and the next two months 
a forecast of expected receipts, as far* as can be gathered from the latest facts 
then available. 

The estimates of revenue required for the Budget are framed by the de- 
partments responsible for the various heads of revenue, and are forwarded 
by them to the Central Finance Department. The estimate of each branch 
is jSnally decided by the Finance Minister in communication with the de- 
partment concerned. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT IN 
RELATION TO EXPENDITURE. 

The rules governing the preparation of the estimates and accounts and 
the expenditure of money by public accountants are contained in the Civil, 

Civil Ex enditure Works and Military Account Codes. 

^ * A Treasury officer may not make any payment un- 

authorised by the Code, unless under an express order from the Government, 
and he must enforce any order from the Civil Accountant-General disallow- 
ing a payment. If the Provincial Government overrules the Accountant- 
General, even temporarily, reference must be made to the Government of 
India. 

Payments by the Finance Department from the district treasuries are 
either final payments or imprests. They are made through four different 
channels, viz. : — 

Payments on account of Civil Administration for which the Central Gov- 
ernment is responsible. 

Payments on account of Civil Administration for which the Provincial 
Governments are responsible. 

Payments for Public Works. 

Payments for Military Services. 

The greater part of the payments made by the district treasury officers for 
civil services are of a simple character and final. That is to say, they are 
made to the persons actually entitled to the money; e,g,^ an officer to whom 
salary is due, a merchant who has supplied goods. In these cases the dis- 
trict treasury officer produces to the Auditor the final proof of payment. As 
soon as the Budget is passed, the Imperial Departments and the Provincial 
Grovemments are informed of the amounts granted to them, and they author- 
ise the disbursing officers to incur expenditure within the limits of the grants. 
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The district treasuries are authorised to honour the orders of the disbursing 
officers within the Kmits assigned to them. Special authority is required for 
expenditure in excess of the Budget grants. 

As soon as the Budget is passed, the Finance Department informs the Pub- 
lic Works Department of the sums appropriated to each Province and each 
work. The chief officer of account in the Public Works 
Public Works j)™j.tment of the Province sends monthly to the Civil 
Expenditure. Accountant-General in the Province a statement of the 
amount required for public works in each district of the Province, and the 
Accountant-General directs the officers of the various district treasuries to 
issue those amounts, satisfying himself that the demands are in accord with 
the total sum assigned and with the general scheme of work mapped out 
for the Province. 

Any excess over the budget grant requires the special sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India, but discretion is given to the Civil Accountant-General 
to authorise a credit in anticipation of sanction, should he consider that 
there is sufficient reason for such a course. 

India is divided into four military commands. The Controller,* or chief 
military financial officer, at the headquarters of each command is apprised 
by the Military Department at Calcutta of the sums granted 
Expen^ture ^ Budget for military service in his command, and he 
fixes, in concert with the Civil Accountant-General, the 
sums for which the military disbursing officers in the command may draw 
monthly upon the several district treasuries within the Province. The Civil 
Accountant-General authorises the treasury officers at those treasuries to 
honour the drafts up to the specified amounts. 

In cases of extreme urgency a supplementary credit may be opened with 
the district treasury on the authority of the officer commanding the station. 
A credit of this kind is brought to the notice of the Civil Accountant-General 
in the monthly treasury accounts. 

In all these cases the cash required for the public service is obtained from 
the district treasury. 

For a large part of the payments in the Public Works and Military De- 
partments the district treasuries make imprests or advances to the disburs- 
ing officers. The disbursing officers in these cases make the actual payments, 
and produce the vouchers in support of them. 

Cash is not allowed to accumulate in a district treasury, and money not 
required in the district is remitted, either in actual coin or by means of bills 
Movement from local traders, to a central treasury, where pay- 

of Funds, are large and where money is wanted. The move- 

ment of funds was formerly a source of expense to the Gov- 
ernment, but of late years the sale of bills has considerably increased, and the 
favourable terms on which they are bought has converted the charge into a 
profit. Thus in 1883’“84 the movement of funds cost the Government net 
nearly Rs. 80,000 : in 1893-94 it realised for the Government a net profit of 
nearly Rs. 100,000. 

The district treasuries (with a few exceptions) are in telegraphic commu- 

* In India the civil officer is virdtten “Comptroller,” the military officer “Controller.” 
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nication with the Civil Accountant-General of the Province. He is informed 
twice a month of the actual amount of the balances in each district treasury, 
and he also receives a monthly estimate from each treasury of the prob- 
able receipts and issues of the current and two succeeding months. On 
this information he directs the transfer of funds from surplus to deficit 
treasuries. 


The Civil Accountants-General at the headquarters of the Provinces re- 
ceive on the 2nd of each month from the district treasuries in their respective 
Accounts of Provinces an abstract of their accounts for the pre- 

District Treasuries. month, and also a statement of cash bal- 

ances in the treasuries. The Accountants-General 


examine and consolidate these accounts, and telegraph the consolidated re- 
sults on the 8th to the Comptroller-General in the Finance Department at 
Calcutta. A few days later the Accountants-General receive from the treas- 
uries fuller details of the chief heads of civil expenditure, and of the net im- 
prests to the Military and Public Works Departments for the preceding 
month, and they forward the results by the 16th of the month to the Comp- 
troller-General. On their side the disbursing ofiicers of the Works and 
Military Departments report to the chief officer of accounts in their respec- 
tive departments at the headquarters of the Province or Command the 
heads of their expenditure in the preceding month. The chief officers of 
account report the total receipts and expenditure of their respective services 
to the Works and Military Accounts Departments at Calcutta, and these 
departments forward consolidated accounts of the total Military and Public 
Works expenditure to the Comptroller and Auditor-General in the Finance 
Department at Calcutta. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General lays before the Financial Member 
of Council on the 9th of each month a summary of the issues throughout 
India during the preceding month, and of the cash balances remaining in 
the treasuries. On the 16th he lays before his chief a fuller detail of the civil 
expenditure, and by the close of the month full statements of the Public 
Works and Mihtary expenditure. 

From these returns the Financial Member of Council learns early in the 
month the total issues of the Indian Empire up to the close of the preceding 
General s-nd fairly complete information in detail of his ex- 

Accounts up to that date is furnished to him by the close of 

the month. 


On the 25th of the month the Comptroller and Auditor-General submits 
to the Financial Member of Council an estimate (the "‘Resource Estimate") 
of the probable payments and the cash balances of that month and the two 
succeeding months, and thus the Financial Member is kept closely informed 
of the coming requirements of the whole Indian Empire. 

The estimates and accounts of Indian revenue and expenditure centre in 
the office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. He consolidates and, so 
to speak, focusses the information for the use of the Financial Member and 
of the Government of India. 


The Accountants-General are instructed to inform the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General monthly of any excessive proportionate outlay under any 
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grdiiity Sind, of £tny impoTtftnt differences whicli ftre ftnticipS/ted between 9>ctu&l 
expenditure and the budget estimates; and the duty is impressed upon the 
Accountants-General to immediately warn the Local Government, or the 
department concerned (if the administration is Imperial), of the first ap- 
pearance of excess of outlay under any grant. 

We come now to the preparation of estimates of expenditure. New and 
extraordinary services and proposed additions to, or reductions of, the esti- 
mates for the coming year are discussed by the heads of the 
Estimates, j^partments and the Finance Member of Council, either be- 
fore or during the preparation of the estimates. The departments through- 
out India prepare m the autunm their estimates for the year beginning on 
the following 1st of April. 

1. The estimates of civil expenditure imder the charge of the Central 
Government are framed by the oflnicers immediately responsible for the ad- 
ministration of that expenditure. They are submitted to the Comptroller- 
General in the Finance Department, and are forwarded by him to the Sec- 
retary in the Finance Department by the middle of January. The Financial 
Member of Council then considers and approves them. 

2 . The Provincial Governments are responsible for the estimates of rev- 
enue and expenditure under their control, but their estimates are subject to 
examination by the representative in the Province of the Central Finance 
Department, — viz., the Accountant-General, — who may give advice, but may 
not alter the figures in the estimates without the consent of the Provincial 
Government. The Provincial Governments, after considering the comments 
of the Accountant-General, forward their estimates to the Central Finance 
Department at Calcutta about the middle of January. The Finance De- 
partment, in communication with its Accountants-General and with the 
Provincial Governments, considers the estimates with special reference to the 
rules under which the Provinces administer revenue and expenditure, and 
to the probability of the estimates of revenue being realised, but it does 
not interfere vrith the discretion of the Provincial Governments in details. 
The Provincial estimates are finally approved by the Financial Member of 
Council. 

3 . The Public Works Department submit their estimates to the Finance 
Department by the end of February. They are examined in the Finance 
Department by the Comptroller-General, and are finally approved by the 
Financial Member. 

4 . The Military Department submits the military estimates to the Finance 
Department by the end of February. They are examined by the Comptroller- 
General, and finally approved by the Financial Member. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General* in the Finance Department con- 
solidates the estimates thus forwarded into the Budget for the ensuing year, 
adding his own estimates for services (such as the Public Debt) for which 
he is responsible. 

The Budget in complete form is then submitted to the Financial Member, 
and, as approved by him, is laid before and passed by the Governor-General 

for th^Fir^M^Sembw! ^®Partmeut also compiles an independent set of the budget estimates 
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in Executive Council. The financial year in India terminates, as in Eng- 
land, on the 81st of March, and the Budget, containing estimates for receipts 
and issues during the year, is usually opened by the Financial Member in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor-General in the last week of March. 
This date is determined partly by the fact that the Government removes soon 
after that time from Calcutta; but there is administrative convenience in 
passing the estimates for the coming year before the close of the expiring 
year. The Legislative Council does not vote the Budget. It can comment 
upon it, but it may not alter or amend it. 

When the Budget has been approved by the Governor-General in 
Council, the Finance Department informs the different departments that 
the sums approved have been placed at their disposal, and credits are then 
opened in the disbursing oflices. After the close of the financial year the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General prepares the Finance and Revenue Ac- 
counts which give in detail the income and expenditure of the Indian 
Empire during the expired year. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT IN 
RELATION TO EXPENDITURE. 

The Public Works Department is responsible for the erection and repair 
of public buildings, for the construction and maintenance of roads and canals, 
O erations of construction and superintendence of railways 

Public Works irrigation works. Expenditure on works is either 

Department Imperial or Provincial. The Imperial Government exe- 
cutes and pays for ‘‘Imperial works,’’ often employing 
a Provincial Government as its agent. The Provincial Governments execute 
and pay for “ Provincial works.” Works estimated to cost over Rs. 1,000,000, 
or, if rolling stock and the like charges are included, Rs. 1,250,000, require 
the sanction of the Secretary of State. Works in Madras and Bombay, esti- 
mated at more than Rs. 200,000, and in other Provinces at smaller amounts 
proportionately, require the sanction of the Government of India. 

The cost of military works is defrayed, not from the military budget, but 
from the public worl^ budget. All important military works are executed 
Militar Works ^ separate department under the Director-General 
^ * of Militaiy Works, who frames the estimate for this 

branch of service, and sends it to the Central Public Works Department for 
insertion in the budget of Public Works. The Public Works Department 
is, therefore, so far as military works are concerned, simply the pa 3 miaster 
of a branch of army expenditure which it neither orders nor controls, and 
thus over Rs. 10,000,000 a year of military expenditure appear in the esti- 
mates and accounts under the head of civil expenditure, though shown sepa- 
rately. 

The telegraphs form a separate branch of administration under the 
Tele^raohs ^Director-General of Telegraphs. They are kept in the 
® ^ ' hands of the Imperial Government, and are subject to 

the general control of the Public Works Department. 
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Famine protective works are charged against the Famine Grant; but 
other expenditure on great undertakings — ^viz., railways and irrigation works — 
is not charged agamst revenue^ but is carried to capital ac* 
Famine count, and the cost of these undertakings is provided in the 
■^otective These loan works must be approved by the 

Secretaiy of State, and they must be productive. For that 
purpose the estimates must show good reason for expecting that a railway 
will in five years earn interest on the money borrowed for its construction, 
and will recoup the interest paid during construction, and that an irrigation 
work will on the same principle pay its way in ten years. 

The Public Works Department regulates the tariff arrangements on the 
State Bailways. There are maximum and minimum rates within which the 
„ .. railway administrations can exercise a discretion, reporting their 

Rai ways, Public Works Department. If an alteration of 

rates is proposed, involving a loss of revenue, the proposal is submitted to 
the Finance Department. 

The financial administration of the Public Works Department is regulated 
by the Public Works “ Code,” the financial provisions of which can only be 
• 1 A j • • altered with the assent of the Finance Depart- 

Financial Adminis- mgnt, is conducted by the Accounts branch 

Ticnar+mcnt of the Central Works Department. The Accounts 
Works Department. Department in each 

Province is also subject to the Public Works Accountant-General at Cal- 
cutta. The Examiner is the chief financial officer of the Public Works De- 


partment in the Province. His duties are in the main those of an auditor, 
but he is in addition an advising officer of the Provincial Government. 
There is also an examiner attached to each important railway. 

The Examiner in each Province makes up a yearly statement of the ex- 
penditure on works in the Province, and the Accountant-General of the 
Public Works Department at Calcutta prepares from these Provincial state- 
ments a general statement of the expenditure upon Public Works in the Indian 
Empire during the expired year, which is inserted in the Finance and Kev- 
enue Accounts. The Accountant-General also publishes annually a memo- 
randum on the accounts of the Public Works Department, in which he re- 
views the progress of expenditure and mentions special irregularities. 

In October the Provincial Governments send up to the Public Works 
Department at Calcutta schemes of the works which they recommend for 
Public Works ^ ensuing financial year. The schemes. 

Estimates. including both Imperial and Provincial works, are con- 
sidered at headquarters in concert, so far as is necessary, 
with the Finance Department, and, as approved or modified, are returned 
to the Provincial Governments. The financial exigencies of the State neces- 
sitate occasionally reductions in this branch of the public expenditure. The 
executive officers of the Provincial Public Works Departments, on receiving 
back the schemes, prepare their several estimates on the basis as approved, 
and forward them to the Public Works Examiner at the Provincial head- 
quarters, who consolidates and submits them to the Provincial Government, 
and the Provincial Government forwards them to the Public Works Account- 
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ant-General at Calcutta by the middle of January. The Accountant-General 
then prepares his general budget of works, both Imperial and Pro-vincial, 
for the year, and submits it to the Member of Council in charge of the Public 
Works Department, who sends it to the Finance Department about the 
middle of February. It is finally sanctioned as part of the general budget 
by the Governor-General in Council. As soon as the budget is sanctioned, 
the Provincial Governments are informed of the sums which they may spend 
on each work, and a credit is opened at the convenient district treasury for 
each executive officer in charge of a work, placing at his disposal the monthly 
amoimts which he is authorised to spend. 


THE AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

The chief auditor of the Indian Empire is the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, a high officer of the Central Finance Department at Calcutta. The 
.... . r' '1 actual audit of expenditure, however, takes place, 

AwountLts^General in Calcutta, but in the Proimces where the 
in the Provinces expenditure is incurred. Lidia, it will be recol- 
lected, is divided into eight Provincial Govern- 
ments. In each government the chief auditing officer is the Accountant- 
General. He is a subordinate of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
and he represents the Central Finance Department in the Province. As 
chief auditor, he has under him examiners and their subordinates, who are 
stationed at the headquarters of the Province. The officers in charge of the 
district treasury chests send at the close of each month to the headquarters 
of the Province an account with vouchers of their receipts and issues during 
the month. It has been explained that the whole of the Indian expenditure, 
whether it be that of the Central Government or that of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, is paid through the district treasuries. Thus the whole of the 
public expenditure in the Province comes before the auditing officer at the 
headquarters of the Province. So far as these issues are for military purposes 
or for public works, including telegraphs, they are, in the main, imprests, 
and the Accountant-General of the Province, with whom we are now deal- 
ing, has only to see that issues are made to duly accredited officers of the 
Military and the Works Department, or on their orders, and are within the 
credits assigned to those officers. The detailed audit of this expenditure is 
applied by the auditing officers of the Military and Works Departments re- 
spectively. The same remark applies to issues to the Post-office and Forest 
Departments, but the Accountant-Greneral audits in detail all the issues for 
civil administration, whether Central or Provincial. Immediately after the 
close of the month, officers charged with civil expenditure send their accounts 
for the month with vouchers to the headquarters of the Province.* The 
Accountant-General then begins his audit. His officers are guided and 
bound in their work by a minute and exhaustive code of regulations, and they 
disallow items which are insufficiently vouched, which are not covered by 
proper authority, or are otherwise not in accordance with Act or Regula- 

* This refers to pa3rmeiits made directly by <hsbursmg officers. The vouchers for parents by the 
district treasury on bills are sent directly by the district treasury to the Civil Accountant-General. 
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tioii> The disbursing officer has, of course, opportunity for explana- 
tion, and the Accountant-General accepts or rejects the explanation. If 
the Accountant-General rejects the explanation, he orders recovery of the 
money wrongly disbursed, and the treasury officer is bound to enforce the 
recovery. If, however, the person from whom the recovery is to be made 
appeals to the Local Government, and that Government supports him, re- 
covery may be suspended pending a reference to the Government of India. 
All objections which are raised by the auditing officers are entered in a book, 
and the Accountant-General is specially enjoined to give attention to this 
book, which he formally reviews once a quarter. Any objection as to which 
the Accountant-General entertains a doubt is referred for decision to the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General. Cases in which the explanations offered 
satisfy the Accountant-General are not reported to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, but the book of objections is open to the inspection of 
the officers whom the Comptroller and Auditor-General sends to perform 
the test audit described in the paragraph on page 541 relating to the test 
audit. 

Each account is audited by the middle of the month succeeding that to 
which the expenditure belongs, and the audited accounts are then sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller and Auditor-General at Calcutta by the Accountant- 
General, who, if he thinks fit, attaches to it his own comments. 

The audit is now practically completed, for doubtful questions have been 
decided, and doubtful chaiges have been finally allowed or disallowed by 
the auditing officers of the Province, with the exception of appeals by dis- 
bursing officers to the Provincial Government or to headquarters at Calcutta, 
and of special cases reserved for the decision of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
Generid. 

The audited accounts reach Calcutta towards the close of the month fol- 
lowing that to which the expenditure relates. About the same time the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General receives from the Accountant-General of 
the Public Works Department, from the Forest Department, from the Post 
Office, and from the several Controllers in the Military Commands the au- 
dited accounts of the expenditure, which they severally audit. He consoli- 
dates these various accounts into one general account for all India, which he 
lays before the Financial Member of Council in six weeks or two months 
after the expiry of the month to which the expenditure belongs. Thus the 
Financial Member of Council receives within two months from the expiry 
of each month an audited account of the expenditure of all India for the 
finandal year up to that date. 

The Accountants-General make annual reports showing all outstanding 
objections, and explaining why they have not been removed, and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General reviews those reports and submits tbAm to the 
Finance Minister. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General within twelve months after the close 
of the financial year lays before the Financial Member and before the 
Government of India an “appropriation” report on the year’s expenditure, 
embodied in the form of a report, which is published in the Gazette of 
India. 
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The Examiner of Works at the Provincial headquarters is the chief audit-- 
ing officer of the Public Works Department, and the executive officers of 
Audit in the Public department send to him monthly their 

Works, Post-office, and accounts and vouchers. The Examiner audits. 
Forest Departments. regulations laid down in the Public 

Works Code, the accounts as they are received, 
and disallows expenditure not authorised by the code; but the executive 
officers can appeal to their Provincial Chiefs or to headquarters at Calcutta 
against the Examiners’ disallowance. The Examiner is required to report 
to the Accountant-General of the Public Works Department at Calcutta 
important objections which he may raise in the course of his audit. Such 
objections are reported, even if the subsequent explanations of the executive 
officers have removed the Examiner’s objection. When the monthly ac- 
counts have been passed, the Examiner draws up and sends to the Accountant- 
General of Worli at Calcutta an audited account of the expenditure on 
works in his Province during the month to which the account relates, and he 
accompanies it with a ‘"divisional statement of objectionable itemjs.” The 
Accountant-General of the Public Works Department at Calcutta compiles 
from these provincial accounts an audited statement of the expenditure on 
works in India during the month, and forwards it to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General at the Audit Office in Calcutta, but he does not communi- 
cate to the Comptroller and Auditor-General the “divisional statements of 
objectionable items.” 

The Examiner in each Province goes from time to time on a tour of in- 
spection, and applies a test audit to the books in the divisional offices. More- 
over, the Accountant-General of the Public Works Department at Calcutta, 
applies a test from time to time to the work of his examiners. 

After the close of the financial year the Accountant-General of the Public 
Works Department prepares an appropriation account of the expenditure 
on public works, which is included, as far as necessary, in the general appro- 
priation report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

The Public Works Department is responsible for a large amount of stores,, 
especially for railway works. The Examiner in each Provincial Govern- 
ment audits the store accounts, as he audits the cash accounts, of the Public 
Works Department. In every September and March there is a survey of 
stores, and the Accountant-General of the Public Works Department at 
headquarters compares the result of the survey with the result of the store 
accounts. Control over work is exercised by a comparison of cost with esti- 
mate, and it is stated that the result is generally satisfactory. 

The accounts of the Post-office and of the Forest Department are audited 
locally much on the same principle as those of the Public Works Department. 

So far the audit, as we have described it, is local and applied by local offi- 
cers, the Comptroller and Auditor-General receiving and consolidating the 
Test A d‘t results. But, although the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
^ ^ ’ deals with the accounts then submitted to him rather as an 
accountant than as an auditor, he exercises, nevertheless, a power, which 
makes him an auditor in the true sense of the term. He institutes from time 
to time a “test” audit. That is, he deputes certain of his own officers to 
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go into the Provinces and Commands, and examine in detail the accounts 

a portion of the Civil expenditure, of the PubUc Works, the MiUtary, and 
the Post Office expenditure; and he receives from those officers reports on 
the results of their examination. These reports, vrith the comments of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General upon them, are laid by him before the 
Government of India. It is stated that the test represents about a month 
out of the year’s expenditure. 

The value of such a “ test ” audit cannot be overrated. In proportion as it is 
widely and frequently exercised, the Comptroller and Auditor-General can 
form a judgment as to the efficiency of the local audits, and can ascertain, 
withia limits, whether order is observed in the conduct of financial business. 

OPINIONS OF THE INDIAN EXPENDITURE COMMISSION 
ON THE SUBJECT OF INDIAN AUDITING. 

The question of the auditing of public accounts is of such vital 
importance in the general scheme of dependent administration 
that it seems advisable to include in this Report the opinions 
expressed on the subject of Indian auditing by the Indian Ex- 
penditure Commission, of which Lord Welby was chairman. 

The following extracts are taken from the Final Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Administration of the Expendi- 
ture of India, British Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 131 of 1900: — 

We are anxious that our remarks should not be read as questioning the 
sufficiency of the system of audit in India; but we are anxious also to make 
clear the distinction of principle which exists between the system adopted 
in England and the system adopted in India. For many years the principle 
of an effective audit was carefully discussed at home, and the present system 
was introduced step by step. The last step made the audit power altogether 
independent of the executive power. Tins decision gave the force of law 
to the principle which English statesmen considered sound. A different 
principle has been adopted in India. 

The system of audit in England is highly centralised, the system of audit 

English ^ India is to a great extent local and decentralised. The Comp- 

System. Auditor-General in England is considered a judicial 

officer; that is to say, he holds his office dmdng good behaviour. 
He is only removable on address of the two Houses of Parliament, and his 
salary, like that of a judge, is charged by act upon the Consolidated Fimd, 
and is not, therefore, dependent upon an annual vote of the House of Com- 
mons. He has no executive function. He audits by his own officers and in 
detail the whole of the civil expenditure. He accepts the departmental audit 
of the War Office and Admiralty so far as examination of vouchers is con- 
cerned, but satisfies himself by his own officers stationed in the War Office 
and Admiralty that the expenditure is duly authorised and correctly charged to 
the proper head of service. He, however, tests the correctness of the depart- 
mental audit in those two great departments by examining yearly by his own 
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oflSicers and in detail certain branches of expenditure which he selects for the 
purpose. His appropriation reports are made to the House of Commons, and 
a Committee of the House of Commons examines and practically passes them. 
He further applies a test examination to the accounts of the receipt and issue of 
stores, naval, military, and civil, and to the dock-yard accounts of the Navy and 
the manufacturing accounts of the Army. He thus ascertains that the stores 
and materials purchased have been duly accounted for, and that they have 
been expended upon the objects for which Parliament intended to provide. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General at Calcutta is the chief auditor of 
the Indian Empire. He is a civil servant, and holds his office subject to the 
I d’an conditions as other civil servants. His office is in the 

System. Treasury building, but he has an establishment distinct from that 
^ * of the Treasury. He has under him one Deputy Comptroller, 

his subordinate in executive duties, and two Deputy Auditors-General who 
are employed solely on inspection and test audit, and some two hundred 
subordinate officers and clerks employed partly on executive and partly on 
audit work. He is charged with mixed duties, partly executive and partly 
audit. As an executive officer of the Finance Department, he undertakes 
many duties which would be discharged in England by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He is responsible for the movement of funds; that is, he sees 
that money sufficient, but not more than sufficient, for the public service 
is in hand at the numerous district treasuries throughout the Empire. He 
is responsible for the management of the National Debt, and he is also head 
of the Mint and Currency Departments. He reviews the estimates of ex- 
penditure, and consolidates them into the budget which bears his signature. 
In the discharge of these duties he advises and acts under the directions of 
the Finance Minister. He may be said to represent the Treasury at Cal- 
cutta, when the Financial Secretary accompanies the Government to Sinaia. 
Thus the executive duties of the Comptroller and Auditor-General are im- 
portant, and must occupy much of his official time. 

Passing to his audit duties, we note that he does not personally supervise 
and watch the local auditors in the execution of their audit duties. He can 


. . only form an opinion upon the manner in which they discharge 

Ii^ia their duties from the appeals against the decisions of the local 
officers which may come to his knowledge, from the result of 
the test audit, and from the special cases reserved for his decision. We learn 
that the questions so reserved, whether by his own Accountants-General or 
by the auditing officers of other departments, are not numerous. He accepts, 
under these conditions, the results of the departmental audits throughout the 
Tndifln Empire, and consolidates them into one general appropriation account, 
which he submits with a report to the Governor-General in Council. The 
audit of the Comptroller and Auditor-General in India resembles in its gen- 
eral features the audit applied by the Comptroller and Auditor-General at 
home to the expenditure of the Army and Navy; but it differs in this important 
respect, — that the appropriation account and his report thereon undergo no 
examination or review by an independent body, such as that which the ap- 
propriation accounts of the Comptroller and Auditor-General at home re- 
ceive from the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons. 
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The audit of the district treasuries and of the civil expenditure is conducted 
in the Provinces, and by officers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General; 

viz., the Accountants-General of the Provmces. These 
District oflScers are independent of the Provincial Governments 

Treasury Audit, accounts they audit. They are independent of 

the Departments of the Central Government, whose accounts they audit, 
except so far as that audit involves acts of the Central Finance Department 
The accounts of military expenditure, of expenditure on public works, and of 
post-office expenditure, are audited by officers belonging to and dependent 
on those departments. These officers raise and decide questions of disal- 
lowance and irregularity, and the questions and decisions thereon are not 
reported to the Comptroller and Auditor-General. So far as concerns the 
accounts rendered to him by the local auditing officers belonging to the dif- 
ferent departments, he is an accountant rather than an auditor. He com- 
piles rather than audits the final accounts of expenditure prepared for the 
Central Government and for the Secretary of State. 

It appears to us that the departmental audit in India is well organised and 
effective. It accompanies or follows closely the expenditure to which it 
applies, and the Comptroller and Auditor-General is able 
Departmental months or so from the expiry of each month 

• iQ lay before the Financial Member of Council an audited 

account of the expenditure of all India for the expired portion of the finan- 
cial year up to that date. The promptitude with which the audit is conducted 
and consolidated into one account for the whole of India is, in our opinion, 
highly commendable. This audit is conducted by departmental officers, 
and departmental officers are not independent of the executive government 
in the sense that the officers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General at 
home are independent. We do not, however, lay stress upon this point, 
because we think that the object of the independent audit can be satisfac- 
torily attained by the test audit applied by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. A record of objections raised by the auditor, and of the decisions 
given thereon, is kept in the auditing branches of the Accountant-General 
and of the Public Works Examiners in the Provinces, but the record arrange- 
ment in the Military Department does not appear to be so complete. We 
think that a uniform rule should be established throughout the service for 
the record of the objections and queries which have been raised by auditing 
officers. Records of objections taken by the local auditors are of service to 
the local heads of departments, and to the officers employed by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General on the test audit, and they should be of service 
to the Comptroller and Auditor-General himself, as showing the manner in 
which the departmental auditors discharge their duty. 

We attach a great value to the test audit. It appears to us that, if applied 
on a sufficient scale, it satisfies all the objects of an independent audit. We 
Test Audit. informed that, as at present applied, it covers about 
one-twelfth of a year’s expenditure. The Comptroller and 
Auditor-General is responsible for satisfying himself by means of it that the 
departmental audit is searching and effective, that satisfactory explanations 
of apparent irregularities only are accepted, and that irregularities not satis- 
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factorily explained are always reported. Full discretion, subject to that un- 
derstanding, should be left to the Comptroller and Auditor-General as to the 
extent of the test which he may consider it desirable to apply. 

On the question whether a change should be made in the terms of appoint- 
ment and the duties of the Indian Comptroller and Auditor-General, we are 
- - - divided in opinion. Some of us think that the Comp- 

C^mptrolL^^ and Auditor-General should, so far as circum- 

Auditor-General. permit, hold his office on terms similar to those 

which Parliament has enacted for the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of the United Kingdom; that he should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council; that his tenure should be similar to that of 
the judges of the Indian High Courts, and his rank and salary equivalent to 
those of a Secretary of Government; that he should be relieved of all execu- 
tive functions, and that those functions, with the staff now employed upon 
them, should be transferred to the Finance Department. His own staff 
would then consist of the officers now employed in the examination and record 
of the accounts and reports received from the auditors of the different de- 
partments in the Provinces, and of the officers whom he employs upon his 
test audit. It appears that the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India have objected to the establishment of an independent Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, chiefly on the ground that increase of expenditure 
would be the consequence. Those of us who advocate the change described 
above think that this increase of expenditure has been overestimated. It 
mig ht be necessary to appoint an assistant secretary in the Finance Depart- 
ment to take over the executive duties now intrusted to the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, but the staff which now discharges those duties under the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General should suffice to discharge them in the 
Finance Department. An increase is certainly contemplated in the pay of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General sufficient to mark the importance of 
his independent office, but the staff which now discharges under him his 
audit duties should suffice for those duties in future, as no change is sug- 
gested in the departmental audit as at present established. If the Comp^ 
troller and Auditor-General should, in the exercise of his discretion, think it 
necessary to extend his test audit, he would require a larger staff. That, 
however, is a question for his discretion. Indian authorities appear to be 
satisfied with the extent of the present test, and, if experience supports that 
view, there would be no need for an increase in the number of officers. 

Others of us do not concur in the views and recommendations stated above. 


They hold that, in the absence of anything in the evidence which supports 
these recommendations, the Commission is not justified in making a proposal 
which would impose a considerable new charge on the Indian tax-payer. 
They observe that all the evidence recorded on the subject is unfavourable 
to the proposal. Lord Cromer said that, if there was any doubt on the mat- 
ter, the Comptroller and Auditor-General might be made independent, but 
he added, “ I should hardly think it is worth while incurring any e^enditure 
for the purpose.” Sir David Barbour expressed a similar opinion. He 
thought that the proposal would involve considerable expense, and he hardly 
thought that the advantage was worth the cost. Sir Auckland Colvin held 
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that the independence of the Comptroller and Auditor-General and the 
auditing officers was practically sufficient. There is no e’lddence of the op- 
posite purport. It is further observed that there is no evidence before the 
Commission of the prevalence of irregularities in the Indian audit. On the 
contrary, the system is said in the report to be “well org^ised and effective,” 
and the detection of irregularities appears to be more immediate and direct 
in India than in England. 

It is asked therefore, On what do these recommendations rest? The 
answer is that they rest solely on the fact that the system which it is proposed 
to introduce in India has answered well in England. But this is to assume 
that what is suitable in England must necessarily be suitable in India. Now 
it is obvious that the circumstances of the two countries are widely different. 
In England the Parliament which votes supplies naturally asserts the right 
to exercise through the Comptroller and Auditor-General a check on the ex- 
penditure by the Executive Government of the supplies voted. In India 
the Supreme Government allots money to the Spending Departments, and 
already possesses in its Comptroller and Auditor-General and his staff an 
auditing agency independent of all the subordinate spending authorities. 
The whole subject has been carefully considered on two occasions in the last 
twenty years, and on both occasions the Secretary of State decided that rec- 
ommendations similar to those now again put forward should not be adopted. 
The Government of India in 1881 was prepared to try the experiment at an 
extra annual cost of Es. 153,000. But Lord Hartington did not consider 
that, in the circumstances of India, an independent officer of very high stand- 
ing was necessary in addition to the existing establishment, and decided 
that the ComptroUer-General should retain his executive duties along with 
those of Auditor-General. Lord Cross in 1889, after further inquiry, con- 
firmed this decision. 

The members of the Commission who hold these views observe further 
that the administrative difficulties involved in the proposals have not been 
considered, and would probably be serious. As the report says, ‘‘ The system 
of audit in England is highly centralised, the system of audit in Inffia is 
to a great extent local and decentralised.” The adoption of the recommen- 
dations would cause a great dislocation of a system which is admitted in the 
report to be ‘‘well organised and effective.” And, above all, it is most unde- 
sirable to adopt a measure which might suggest to the people of India that the 
Government of India requires to be checked in the auditing of its expenditure 
by an independent authority set up in India. On these grounds they are un- 
able to support recommendations which would certainly increase expenditure, 
while they would, in their opinion, secure no compensating advantage. 

We are, therefore, unable to make any recommendation on this subject. 

We think it would be well if the appropriation accounts of Indian expen- 
diture and the reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon fol- 

Appropriation of appropriation accounts which the 

Report. Comptroller and Auditor-General of the United Kingdom 

presents with his certificate and comments to the House 
of Conimons. It is a form approved by the House of Commons, and found 
convenient by the Committee of Public Accounts in their examination of 
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expenditure tinder the various votes. We may notice that this form of ac- 
count and report has been adopted by the auditor of the Indian Home Ac- 
counts. The change would, therefore, only mean the assimilation of the 
form used for expenditure in India to the form used for the expenditure of 
the Indian Gkivemment at home. It would certainly be desirable that this 
officer’s appropriation report should embody the result of his test audit. 

It is essential to an effective system of audit that the audited accounts of 
public expenditure, together with the reports of the Auditor thereon, should 

Examination at Home ^ ^mined arid finally passed by ^ au- 
of the Audited Accounts thonty whose judgment has w^ht wiA 
of the Indian Government, The accounts of the pubhc 

expenditure of the United Kingdom are 
reviewed and practically passed by the Committee of Public Accounts of the 
House of Commons. The House of Commons, which grants the money re- 
quired for the public service, satisfies itself by this means that its votes have 
been duly appropriated to the objects for which the grants were made. The 
reports of the Committee presented to the House of Commons make public 
the judgment which the Committee pass upon the accounts, and a minute 
of the Treasury published later shows how, and to what extent, the executive 
government has given effect to the recommendations of the Committee. Thus 
the system of account is complete from the first issue of an imprest from 
a grant of Parliament to the final discharge of the accountant on the recom- 
mendation of a Committee of the House of Parliament which made the grant. 
The system has been in operation for more than thirty years, and has worked 
to the satisfaction of the Treasury; that is to say, of the department which 
is responsible to Parliament for financial order, and also of Parliament. 
There can be no doubt that the knowledge that irregularities will be brought 
to notice, and will form the subject of comment by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, has a good effect throughout the public service. These final 
safeguards are wanting in the Indian system, and we think that they should 
now be constituted. The House of Commons, which grants money to the 
Crown for the public service, has a right to satisfy itsefi that its grants are 
properly expended. The House of Commons does not grant money for the 
service of India, and this distinction must be borne in mind. The Secretary 
of State in Council is the final authority on Indian expenditure, and he ought 
to be satisfied that expenditure in India has been duly and orderly governed. 
We think, therefore, that the appropriation accounts, with the report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon, should be forwarded by the Gov- 
ernment of India to the Secretary of State in Council, and by him referred 
to a Standing Committee for examination. We think, further, that two mem- 
bers of this Committee should be unconnected with the India Office, and that 
one of them should be the English Comptroller and Auditor-General. The 
report of the Committee, together with the appropriation accounts, the re- 
port of the Indian Comptroller and Auditor-General, and the despatch of 
the Indian Government which covers them, should be laid before Parliament, 
and should be accompanied by a minute of the Secretary of State in Council, 
dealing with questions which may be raised in the report of the Home Com- 
mittee. 
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The Auditor of the Indian Home Accounts addresses a report to the Sec- 
retary of State, modelled on the lines of the appropriation reports which the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General in England addresses 
Audit of Home House of Commons. His report is laid before 

Accounts. Parliament, but the House of Commons does not re- 

view it as the reports of the English Comptroller and Auditor-General are 
reviewed, and the action of the Secretary of State in Council upon the report 
is not communicated to Parliament. The Auditor of the Home Accounts,, 
like the English Comptroller and Auditor-General, has no power finally to 
disallow expenditure, but the Government of India Act (1858), Section 52, 
directs him to express his approval or disapproval of the accounts of the 
Secretary of State. He is to make such remarks and observations in rela- 
tion thereto as he may think fit, specially noting any case in which it shall 
appear to him that Indian revenue has been appropriated to other purposes 
than those of the Government of India. He is also to specify any defects 
or irregularities in the authorities having relation to the Secretary of State’s 
expenditure. 

We understand the auditor to hold that it is open to him to form his own 
judgment as to whether a service is properly chargeable to the Government 
of hidia, and whether, therefore, the payments on account of it should be the 
subject of comment. He may, for instance, consider, in the case of a pay- 
ment to the Admiralty for the services of ships in Indian waters, whether 
the services of those slaps are properly Indian services, and, further, whether 
the payment attached to those services is at an unreasonable rate, and it is 
in his own discretion whether he should make a comment upon it. The 
auditor informs us that the authority of the Secretary of State in Council 
is usually accepted, but occasionally items have been reported when the pro- 
visions of the Act did not appear to have been complied with. 

The provisions of the Act intrust a large discretion to the auditor, and 
we cannot doubt that Parliament intended him to exercise a discretion which 
they were so minute in describing. The auditor appears to us to apply his 
audit in accordance with the intention of the Act, and in a spirit similar to- 
that in which the Comptroller and Auditor-General in England applies his 
audit to Imperial expenditure. 

We are of opinion that he is only obeying the orders of Parliament when 
in the free exercise of his judgment he questions an item of expenditure, 
and when he offers such comment as he thinks fit upon the account submitted 
for his audit, especially if it appears to him that Indian revenues have been 
appropriated to other purposes than those of the Government of India, and 
when he specifies any defect or irregularity in the authority under which ex- 
penditure has been incurred. The Secretary of State in Council is free to 
accept or reject such criticisms, for his authority is ultimately supreme, and 
he himself allows or disallows objections advanced by the auditor against 
his financial acts. 


The questions which remain to be dealt with in this chapter are 
^ose of coinage and paper-currency, in regard to each of which there 
has recently been passed consolidating and amending legislation. 
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THE INDIAN COINAGE ACT, 1906. 

This Act extends to the whole of British India, and consoli- 
dates and amends all previous coinage legislation. Under the 
terms of the Act the Governor-General in Council has the au- 
thority to establish a Mint at any place at which a Mint does not 
for the time being exist, and to abolish any Mint whether in ex- 
istence when the Act was passed or established thereafter. The 
following are the sections of the Act relating to Coinage and 
Legal Tender: — 

SILVER COINAGE. 

4. The following silver coins only shall be coined at the Mint for issue 
under the authority of the Governor-General in Council, namely: — 

(a) a rupee to be called the Government rupee; (6) a half rupee, or eight- 
anna piece; (c) a quarter-rupee, or four-anna piece; and (d) an eighth of a 
rupee, or two-anna piece. 

5. (1) The standard weight of the Government rupee shall be one hundred 
and eighty grains Troy, and its standard fineness shall be as follows, namely, 
eleven-twelfths, or one hundred and sixty-five grains of fine silver, and one- 
twelfth, or fifteen grains of alloy. (2) The other silver coins shall be of pro- 
portionate weight and of the same fineness : 

Provided that, in the making of silver coins, a remedy shall be allowed of 
an amount not exceeding the following, namely: — 



Remedy’ in Weight. 

Remedy in Fineness. 

Rupee ) 

Half-rupee > 

Quarter-rupee 

Eighth of a rupee 

Five-thousandths. 

Seven-thousandths. 

Ten-thousandths. 

Two-thousandths, 
j- Three-thousandths. 


NICKEL COINAGE. 

6. The following nickel coin only shall be coined at the Mint for issue 
under the authority of the Governor-General in Council, namely: a one- 
anna piece. 

7. The standard weight of the one-anna piece shall be sixty grains Troy: 
Provided that, in the making of nickel coin, a remedy shall be allowed of an 
amount not exceeding one-fortieth in weight. 

BRONZE COINAGE. 

8. The following bronze coins only shall be coined at the Mint for issue 
under the authority of the Governor-General in Council, namely: — 

(a) a pice, or quarter-anna; (b) a half-pice, or one-eighth of an anna; and 
(c) a pie, being one-third of a pice, or one-twelfth of an anna. 
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9. (1) The standard weight of the pice shall be seventy-five grains Troy, 
and the other bronze coins shall be of proportionate waght. (2) Bronze coin 
shall be coined from a mixed metal consisting of copper, tin and zinc : 

Provided tt'gtj in the making of bronze coins, a remedy shall be allowed 
of an amount not exceeding one-fortieth in weight. 


DIMENSIONS AND DESIGNS OF COINS. 

10. (1) The Governor-General in Council may, by notification in the 
. Gazette of India, (o) direct the coining and 
Power to direct Coming qJ ^11 coins referred to in sections 4, 6 

“on ■■ I '*• 

and designs for, such coins. 

{%) Until the Governor-General in Council otherwise determines by 
notification under sub-section (1), the dimensions and designs of the silver 
coins coined under this Act shall be those prescribed for the like silver coins 
under the Indian Coinage Act, 1870, at the time of the commencement of 
this Act. 


LEGAL TENDER. 

11. Gold coins, whether coined at His Majesty’s Royal Mint in England 
or at any Mint established in pursuance of a Proclamation of His Majesty 

as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall be a legal 

Le al Tendeir payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 

^ ’ rupees for one sovereign: 

Provided that such coins have not been called in by any Proclamation 
made in pursuance of the Coinage Act, 1870, or have not lost weight so as to 
be of less weight than that for the time being prescribed for like coins by or 
under the said Statute as the least current weight. 

12. (1) The rupee and halt-rupee shall be a legal tender in payment or on 

Silver Coin when Provided that the coin — (a) has not lost 

a L.e^al Tender weight so as to be more than two per cent, below 

standard weight, and (6) has not been defaced. 

(2) The quarter-rupee and eighth of a rupee shall be a legal tender in pay- 
ment or on account for any sum not exceeding one rupee : Provided that the 
coin — (a) has not lost in weight so as to be more than such percentage below 
standard weight as may be prescribed as the limit of reasonable wear, and 
(b) has not been defaced. 

13. The nickel coin specified in section 6 shall be a legal tender in pay- 

Nickel Coin when account for any sum not exceeding one 

a Lrcgal Tender. at the rate of sixteen for a rupee. 

14. The bronze coins specified in section 8 shall 
be a legal tender in payment or on account for any sum not exceeding one 

Bronze Coin when rates, respectively, namely:— 

a Legal Tender. sixty-four for a rupee, or 

four for an anna; (fc) the half-pice at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty-eight for a rupee, or eight for an anna; and (c) the 
pie at the rate of one hundred and ninety-two for a rupee, or twelve for an 
anna. 
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THE INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY ACT, 1905 . 

The only paper currency which is a legal tender in Burma are 
the currency notes issued by the Government of India under the 
terms of the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1905. This Act con- 
solidates and amends all previous legislation on the subject of 
Indian Paper Currency. 

Under the Act there is a Department of the public service 
called the Department of Paper Currency, whose function is the 
issue of promissory notes of the Government of India, called 
currency notes, payable to bearer on demand, and of such de- 
nominational value as the Governor-General in Council may 
direct. At the head of the Department is a Head Commissioner 
of Paper Currency, and subordinate to him are Commissioners 
of Paper Currency at Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon. 

The Governor-General in Council has power to establish dis- 
tricts, to be called circles of issue, four of which circles must 
include the towns of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon, 
to establish in each such town an oflSce or offices of issue, to es- 
tablish in any town situate in any circle an office, to be called a 
currency agency. 

The Head Commissioner of Paper Currency is the officer in 
charge of the circle of issue which includes Calcutta, and the 
Commissioners of Paper Currency for Madras, Bombay, and 
Rangoon are the officers in charge of the circles of issue which 
include those towns, respectively. For each other circle of issue 
there is an officer in charge, to be called the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Paper Currency, and for each currency agency an 
officer to be called the Currency Agent. All officers under the 
Act are appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 

Notes are issued freely to any person on demand, in exchange 
for the amount thereof in rupees, half-rupees, or in gold coin; 
and notes are issued, on the requisition of the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, to any Government Treasury in exchange for gold coin 
which is not legal tender, or for gold bullion, at the rate of one 
rupee for 7.53344 grains Troy of fine gold. 

A currency note of the denominational value of five rupees, 
issued from any town not situate in Burma, is legal tender in 
any place in British India except Burma; a currency note of the 
denominational value of five rupees, issued from any town in 
Burma, is legal tender at any place in Burma; and a currency 
note of any denominational value exceeding five^ rupees is legal 
tender at any place within the circle from which it was issued. 

THie whole amount of currency notes at any time in circula- 
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tion may not exceed the total amount represented by the sover- 
eigns, half-sovereigns, rupees, half-rupees, and gold bullion, and 
the sum expended in the purchase of the silver bullion and se- 
curities, which are for the time being held by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council and by the Governor-General in 
Council as a reserve to provide for the satisfaction and discharge 
of the currency notes; and the notes are deemed to have been 
issued on the credit of the Government of India as well as on 
the security of the reserve. 

The following table shows the amount of paper currency in 
circulation in Burma during the years 1895-1904: — 


MONTHLY AVERAGE VALUE OP CUREENCY NOTES IN CIRCULATION 
IN THE RANGOON-BURMA PAPER CURRENCY CIRCLE, AND 
OF THE SILVER COIN RESERVE, 1895-1904. 


(In Rupees.) 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Average Value * 
of Notes in 
Circulation. 

Silver Coin* 
Reserve. 

Year 
ending 31 
March. 

Average Value * 
of Notes in 
Circulation. 

Silver Coin * 
Reserve. 

1895 . . . 

1896 . . . 

1897 . . . 

1898 . . . 

1899 . . . 

4,865,790 

6,498,710 

5,494,420 

7,563,698 

7,360,134 

20,699,470 

21,702.500 

24,555,534 

19,148,684 

20,080,909 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

I 

8,494,113 

9,531,051 

9,616,673 

11,114,539 

15,765,439 

26,132,897 

10,063,851 

25,028,936 

20,417,619 

21,018,718 


*The figures are the average for the year of the circulation on the last day of each month. 


The following table shows the value of currency 
culation in Burma during 1905 and 1906: 


notes in cir- 


NOTE CmcU^TION OF THE RANGOON-BURMA PAPER CURRENCY 
CIRCLE ON JUNE 22, 1905, AND ON JUNE 22, 1906. 


Notes for 

1905. 

Number of 
Notes. 

1906. 

Number of 
Notes. 

Notes for 

1905. 

Number of 
Notes. 

1906. 

Number of 
Notes. 

Ra. 5 . . 
Rs. 10 . . 
Rs. 20 . . 
Ra. 50 . . 
Rs. 100 . 
Rs. 500 . 

10,826 

224,711 

14,630 

5,527 

83,376 

198 

i 

11,599 

262,512 

15,848 

5,695 

92,155 

188 

Rs. 1,000 

Rs. 10,000 

985 

564 

993 

660 

Total number 
of notes . 
Total value of 
notes, Rs. 

340,817 

17,931,790 

389,650 

20,187,325 
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Financial administration in Burma rests on an agreement 
between the Provincial Government and the Government of 
India, generally known as the Provincial Contract or Provincial 
Settlement. The development of the system of Provincial Con- 
tracts as a solution of the enormous difficulties involved in ad- 
ministering the finances of a country of such vast extent and 
such varied conditions as the British Empire in India, presents 
many points of interest to the student; and, as a knowledge of 
the financial relations between the Central Government and 
the Provincial Government is essential to an understandmg of 
the financial administration of Burma, the following accoimt of 
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the system of Provincial Contracts is given as a preface to the 
description of Burmese Provincial finance contained in this 
chapter. 

THE PROVINCIAL CONTRACT SYSTEM. 

The following account of the Provincial Contract system is 
taken from The Finances and Public Works of India, by Sir 
John Strachey and Lieutenant-General Richpd Strachey, and 
from the Final Report of the Royal Commission on the Admin- 
istration of the Expenditure of India. 

It was not until after the Mutiny in 1857 that anything de- 
serving the name of a regular financial administration was es- 
tablished in India. The enormously costly 
The Old Central- j^g^sures adopted for the restoration of au- 
ise ys em. thority and order, followed by the hardly less 

imperious demands for funds to meet the rapidly growing wants 
of the country, then made it apparent that a system of strict 
financial control over all parts of the Empire, and all branches 
of the executive government, had become essential. This con- 
trol was naturaUy centred in the Supreme Government of 
India, and almost of necessity it was, at the outset, exercised 
in the form of a very severe repression of expenditure. At that 
time the Local Governments, which practically carried out the 
whole administration of the country, were left with almost no 
powers of financial control over the affairs of their respective 
Provinces, and with no financial responsibility. Everything was 
rigorously centralised in the Supreme Government, which took 
upon itself the entire distribution of the funds needed for the 
public service throughout India It controlled the smallest de- 
tails of every branch of the expenditure; its authority was re- 
quired for tne employment of every person paid with public 
money, however small his salary; and its sanction was necessary 
for the grant of funds even for purely local works of improve- 
ment, for every local road, and tor every building, however in- 
significant. 

The evils of this system became more and more manifest as 
time went on. There grew up gradually among the most com- 
petent advisers of the Government a strong conviction that 
radical changes were necessary. By no one was this opinion 
Evils of the forcibly urged than by Lieutenant-General 

Old System, pickets, then Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Department of Public Works, who, in 
a memorandum written in 1860, proposed to confide to Local 
Governments a large share in the management of the finances. 
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He protested against a system under which the exercise by the 
Supreme Government of constant and minute control in matters 
of petty detail was “regarded with feelings of aversion by the 
local Governors, whose powers it curtails, and with whose acts 
it interferes. The consequence is, as might be expected, that 
the Local Governments render at best to the Supreme Govern- 
ment a cold and languid support in financial vigilance and re- 
form. They too often exhibit a passive resistance, and even 
countenance evasions of regulations intended to be conducive 
to economy. The Supreme Government is always suspicious 
and dissatisfied, the Local Governments always sulky and dis- 
contented.” 

In the financial statements for 1861-62 and 1862-63 the evils 
of the existing system were strongly dwelt upon; and in the 
statement for 1862—63 the following passages occur: — 

If this great empire is ever to have the roads, the schools, the local police, 
and other instruments of civilisation which a flourishing country ought to 
possess, it is simply impossible that the Imperial Government can find either 
the money or the management. The mere repair of the roads, where any- 
thing like a sufiSciency of good roads has been made, is matter altogether 
beyond the reach of any central bureau. It is of the first importance to break 
through the habit of keeping everything in dependence on Calcutta, and to 
teach the people not to look to the Government for things which they can 
do far better for themselves. ... It is most desirable to break through the 
system of barren uniformity and pedantic centralisation, which has tended 
in times past to reduce all India to dependence on the bureaus of Calcutta, 
and to give to Local Governments the power and the responsibility of man- 
aging their own local affairs. The great branches of the expenditure, such 
as the army and the national debt, are imperial; and, while this is the case, 
the great branches of revenue must remain imperial also. But there is a 
wide field, both of revenue and expenditure, wtuch is properly local, which 
in England is met by local rates, and which, in fact, must be met locally, or 
not at all. 

For many years the ordinary financial condition of India had 
been one of chronic deficit, and one of the main causes of this 
state of ajffairs was the impossibility of resisting the constantly 
increasing demands of the Local Governments for the means 
of providing every kind of improvement in the administration 
of their respective Provinces. They had a purse to draw upon 
of unlimited, because of unknown, depth; they saw on eveiy 
side the necessity for improvements; their constant and justi- 
fiable desire was to obtain for their own Provinces and people 
as large a share as they could persuade the Government of India 
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to give them out of the general revenues of the Empire; they 
found by experience that the less economy they practised, and 
the more importunate their demands, the more likely they 
were to persuade the Government of India of the urgency of 
their requirements. In representing and pressing those require- 
ments, they felt that they did what was right, and they left to 
the Government of India, which had taken the task upon itself, 
the responsibUity of refusing to provide the necessary means. 

It was at that time impossible for either the Supreme or Local 
Governments to say what portion of the Provincial revenues 
was properly applicable to local wants; for the revenues of the 
whole 01 India went into a common fund, and to determine how 
much of this fund ought fairly to be given to one Province, or 
for one object, and how much to others, was impracticable. 
“The distribution of the public revenue,” wrote General 
Strachey, “degenerates into something like a scramble, in which 
the most violent has the advantage, with very little attention to 
reason; as local economy leads to no local advantage, the stimu- 
lus to avoid waste is reduced to a minimum; so, as no local 
growth of the income leads to an increase of the local means of 
improvement, the interest in developing the public revenues is 
also brought down to the lowest level.” 

The unsatisfactory condition of the financial relations be- 
tween the Supreme and the Local Governments led to other 
evils. Constant differences of opinion about petty details of 
expenditure, and constant interference of the Government of 
India in matters of trivial importance, brought with them, as 
a necessary consequence, frequent conflicts with the Local 
Governments regarding questions of Provincial administration, 
of which they were the best judges, and of which the Govern- 
ment of India could know little. The relations between the 
Supreme and Local Governments were thoroughly inharmoni- 
ous, and every attempt to make financial control more stringent 
increased an antagonism the mischief of which was felt through- 
out the public service. 

It was not until 1867 that the subject of decentralisation began 
to assume a clear shape. ^ Definite proposals were then for the 

Reform suggested “ade for the adoption of specific 

in 1867 , practical measures which should accomplish 

the object in view. The author of these 
proposals was General Strachey, and the principles laid down 
by mui in papers written^ in 1867 are those which have since 
received so ^de an application. To Lord Mayo (Governor- 
General of India from 1869 to 1872) belongs the honour of 
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having actually applied the only effectual remedy for the evils 
which have been described. He resolved to carry out, so far as 
circumstances would allow, the reforms which General Strachey 
had proposed; to give to the Local Governments the economical 
standard which they required; to make over to them a certain 
income within which they must regulate their local expenditure; 
and to leave to them, subject to certain general rules and condi- 
tions, the responsibility of managing their own local affairs. 

From the commencement of the official year 1871-72, the 
financial control of the following services was transferred to the 

Reforms effected ^o'^ernments : jails, police, education, 

hv Lord Mavo registration, medical services, printing, roads, 
and civil buildings. The objects in view 
were stated by Lord Mayo himself in the Legislative Counch on 
March 18, 1871, in a speech from which the following para- 
graphs are extracted: — 


Under these eight heads it is proposed to intrust the administration, under 
a few general conditions, to the Provincial Governments, and a fixed contri- 
bution will be made from imperial revenue every year. ... It is impossible to 
prophesy or say at present what can be done in the far future; but I should 
be misleading the Local Governments if I were not to say that it is our opin- 
ion that these sums are now fixed at an amount which cannot be exceeded 
for at least a number of years. I think it is desirable that this should be 
perfectly understood, because one of our objects is the attainment of as great 
an amount of financial certainty as possible. . . . But, in addition to the in- 
creased power of administration which it is proposed to give to the Local 
Governments, an administrative change will take place, which I think they 
will be able to exercise with advantage. They will have a large sum to de- 
vote to local objects; the power of allotment will be left absolutely to them; 
and they will be able to vary their grants for roads, civil buildings, education, 
and other heads, from year to year, as they may think most desirable; in 
some provinces it may be desirable in one year to spend a larger sum on 
roads; in others it may be desirable to fill up some shortcomings with regard 
to education or other objects. The Local ^vemments will thus be able to 
exercise that power of allotment with much greater satisfaction to them- 
selves and to the public than they did under the old system, when they were 
obliged to consult the Supreme Government, not only as to the allotments 
that were made in the beginning of the year, but also with regard to any ap- 
propriations that were thought desirable within the year, provided that these 
allotments exceeded a certain amount. ... I have heard it stated that, by 
the proposals which we make, there may arise a separation of interests be- 
tween the Supreme and the Local Governments; I fail to perceive any 
strength whatever in this assertion; I believe that, so far from there being 
a separation of interests, the increased feeling of responsibility and the feel- 
ing of confidence which is reposed in them will unite and bind together the 
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Supreme and Ix)cal Governments to a greater extent than before. ... I be- 
lieve that we shall see, in place of greater uncertainty, greater certainty; we 
gliflll see works and objects carried on with more vigour, enthusiasm, and 
with less hesitation, when these works and these objects are effected under 
the immediate responsibility of those who are most interested in them. 


In 1877 and in subsequent years the policy outlined above 
was modified and developed. A fixed grant of money is now- 

no longer made, but the whole or a 
The Present System of proportion of certain taxes and other 
Contracts. collected by the Provincial 

Governments is assigned to them in order to meet either the 
whole or a proportion of the charges incurred for the various 
branches of internal administration within the Provinces. The 


Provincial Governments are thus given a direct interest in the 
efficient collection of the revenue, and the collection has in con- 


sequence improved. The Provincial Governments may not alter 
taxation, or the rules under which the revenues are adminis- 
tered, without the assent of the Central Government. They 
are subject to the general supervision of the Central Govern- 
ment, and to conditions concerning the maintenance of great 
lines of communication, the creation of new appointments, the 
alteration of scales of salaries, and some other matters. In 
other respects they have a free hand in administering their share 
of the revenue. 


In each Province a branch of the secretariat is specially charged 
with financial administration, under the immediate control of 
a Member of the Council in the Presidencies, in the other Prov- 
inces of the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. 


Correspondence is conducted with the Central Finance De- 
partment through this Department. The Civil Accountant- 
General, who represents in the Province the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Central Government, is considered a financial ad- 
viser of the Provincial Government, but in this capacity he has 
no power beyond that of tendering advice. 

The arrangements between the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, commonly called Provincial contracts, are concluded 
for periods of five years. Towards the close of each quinquen- 
nial period the Provincial finances are reviewed. An estimate 
of the expendi^re thought necessary for each Province is made, 
and a proportion of the Provincial revenue sufficient for that 
e^enditure is assigned to the Pro-vince. Thus, under the re- 
vised arrangement of 1897, the Provincial Governments, speaking 
generally, retain the whole of the Provincial rates, three-fourths 
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of the revenue from stamps, half the revenue from assessed taxes 
from the forests and from registration, one-fourth of the land 
revenue, one-fourth of the excise (one-half in Burma and Bengal), 
and a large part of the departmental receipts, with the exception 
of railway and irrigation for the most part, and military receipts. 
The Provincial Government takes for five years its prwortion 
of revenue resulting from this division, the Imperim Govern- 
ment taking the balance. Thus both Governments benefit 
proportionately by any increase of revenue accruing during the 
period. The Provincial Government retains any balance which 
it may have accumulated by careful administration during the 
expiring period. 

In the case of extraordinary expenditure causing a deficit in 
the budget of the Central Government, the Central Govern- 
ment may call, and has called, upon the Provincial Governments 
to surrender a portion of the balances of revenue in their hands. 
It did so during the Afghan War, but it subsequently made good 
to the Provinces the sums reclaimed (Rs. 670,000). It did so 
in 1886-88 in order to meet the charge of the Burma War, and the 
fall in the gold price of silver (Rs. 400,000); again in 1890-91 
(Rs. 490,000); and again in 1894-95 (Rs. 405,000); but in the 
last two instance the amounts were subsequently refunded. 

But, apart from such pressure, the Central Government 
undertakes the extraordinary risks of Government. Sir E. 
Baring (Lord Cromer), in the financial statement of 1883, 
pointed out that Indian finance is exposed to four special dan- 

f ers, — ^war, fall in opium, fall in exchange, and famine. The 
’rovincial contract system throws the burden of the three first 
risks on the Central Government. Only the fourth falls on 
the Provincial Governments. In the case of famine the Pro- 
vincial Governments may not call upon the Central Govern- 
ment for assistance until they have exhausted their current in- 
come and a certain proportion of their accumulated balances.^ 
Further, such of the Provincial Governments as have legis- 
lative councils (viz., Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the North-west 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma) may, with the consent of 
the Government of India, impose Provincial or local rates and 
cesses, and may apply the produce to Provincial or local pur- 
poses. 

In development of the policy of decentralisation the Central 
Government has desired the Provincial Governments to dele- 
gate to subordinate authorities items of revenue and expenditure 
which those authorities can administer with success. 

It must be borne in mind that this division between central 
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and Provincial expenditure does not mean that services admin- 
istered by the Central Government and by the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, respectively, are distinct services in the sense that 
the services administered by local authorities in England are 
distinct from services administered by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The income and expenditure of the Provincial Govern- 
ments are incorporated into and form part of the income and 
expenditure of the Indian Empire, and appear as such in the 
annual accounts of the Central Government. The Central 
Government, as a matter of convenience, keeps in its ovm hands 
the collection of certain revenues, such as those of the Salt 
Department in Northern India, the Post Office, the Telegraph 
Department, and those of the districts of Coorg and Ajmere, 
besides certain receipts connected with the Army and other 
services, while it leaves to the Provincial Governments the col- 
lection of the rest of the revenue; but the sums collected, whether 
by the Central Government or by the Provincial Governments, 
are brought alike under their different heads into the general 
budget or central account of the State. Again, the Central 
Government keeps in its ovm hands the expenditure on the army 
and on the Indian marine, on certain military roads, on rail- 
ways and telegraphs, on most of the charges for the post office, 
and on the mint, and the main part of the expenditure on foreign 
affairs. A share of the cost of collecting certain heads of revenue 
is charged in the same proportion as the revenue to the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments. When the revenue is Imperial, 
the cost of collecting it is ^neraUy Imperial, even when the 
revenue is collected by the Provincial Governments on behalf 
of the Imperial Government. Lastly, the Imperial Govern- 
ment delegates to the Proviucial Governments tne bulk of the 
e^enditure on civil administration, law and justice, registra- 
tion, medical service, jails, police, education, ordinary roads, 
civil buildings and works, printing and stationery, and pen- 
sions, and some works, such as canals and other irrigation 
works; but this Provincial expenditure, like the expenditure in- 
curred by the Central Government, is brought into one general 
account of the expenditure of the State, and it is audited by 
officers of the Central Government stationed in the various 
Provinces where the expenditure is incurred. 

The shares of revenue and expenditure as apportioned each 
year between Imperial and Provincial, in each Presidency, Prov- 
mce, ^d Chief Commissionership, are shovm in detail under 
each h^d in the annual volume Finance and Revenue Accounts 
of the Government of India; and a summary for eight years is 
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given each year in the volume Statistics comjnled from the Fi- 
nance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. These 
volumes are published annually in Calcutta by the Government 
of India. The rigour of the Provincial contract is to some ex- 
tent relaxed by means of adjustments of the respective shares 
of Land Revenue. These adjustments are known as Contribu- 
tions, and they introduce a certain degree of flexibility into the 
financial relations between the Central and the Local Govern- 
ments. For instance, in 1903-04 the Government of India made 
contributions from the Imperial share of Burma Land Avenue 
of Rs. 800,000 for a hospital and museum and Rs. 400,000 in aid 
of primary education in addition to certain specific contributions 
provided for in the Provincial Settlement. 


THE BURMA PROVINCIAL CONTRACT. 

The last completed contract affecting the finances of Burma 
came into operation on April 1 , 1897, and ran for the five official 
_ . . - years 1897-98 to 1901-02. It was the 

I? first Burma Provincial Contract which 

1897-98 to 1901 -oa. embraced the finances 01 Upper Burma 

as well as those of Lower Burma, 
and it was, therefore, the first Provincial Contract for the whole 
Province. In so far as the revenue and expenditure of Burma 
are divided into Imperial and Provincial shares, the proportion 
of the division is shown in the following table: — 


liiElYENTTX]. 

Hbad. 

Expxnditubb. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 


Imperial. 

Provincial. 

1/3 

2/3 

Land. 

_ 

1 

1/2 

1/2 

Salt. 

1/2 

1/2 

1/4 

3/4 


1/4 

3/4 

1/2 

1/2 

Excise. 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

Assessed Taxes. 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

Forests. 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

Registration. 

1/2 

1/2 


In addition to the above heads there is an expenditure head 
“Refunds and Drawbacks.” Refunds and drawbacks are made 
in regard to each of the revenue heads given above, and the 
payment of sums under each head is divided between Imperial 
and Provincial in the same proportion as the corresponding 
revenue under each head. 
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All other Twain heads of Revenue and Expenditure, with the 
small exceptions noted below, are either wholly Imperial or 
wholly Provincial. They are shown in the following table: — 


HEADS OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE IN BURMA, UNDER THE 
LAST COMPLETED PROVINCIAL CONTRACT, WHICH ARE WHOLLY 
TMP BIRTAT. OR WHOLLY PROVINCIAL. 


Revenue. 

Expenditubb. 

Wholly Imperial. 

Wholly Provincial. 

Wholly Imperial. 

WhoUy Provincial. 

Opium. 

* Customs. 

Tribute. 

Railways. 

Military works. 

Interest. 

From Civil De- 
partments. 
Irrig:ation. 

Civil works. 

1 

Ecclesiastical. 
Interest on ob- 
ligations other 
than debt. 
Political. 

Railways. 

Military works. 

Land Revenue. 
Courts of Law. 

Jails. 

Police. 

Marine. 

Education. 

Medical. 

Customs, 
t Miscellaneous 
civil charges. 
Interest on debt. 
Irrigation. 

Civil works. 

X General Admin- 
» istration. 


The Provincial Contract terminating with the ofl&cial year 
1901-02 was renewed for a further period of five years, with 
only two important changes: the Imperial share of Land Rev- 
enue was raised from one-third to one-half; and the Imperial 
share of Excise Revenue was raised from one-half to two-thirds. 

Important changes are shortly to be made in the system of 
Provincial Contracts. I do not refer at length to these changes 
because they have not yet become operative, and because they 
are not to be applied to Burma for some years to come. 

It is sufficient for my immediate purpose if I quote the follow- 
ing passage from Lord Curzon’s Address to the Legislative 
Council of India, delivered on March 30, 1904: — 


I alluded last year to the hope that we were on the eve of a noteworthy 
change, ... no less than the substitution of a permanent or relatively penna- 


reyenuB gets a. smafl sum from warehouse and wharf rents. For 
revenue was Ks. 9,646,400, and the ProvinchJ share 


the year 3^901-02 the Imperial share of customs 
was Rs. 105,647. 


♦b* portion of the expenditure is classed as Imperial. For the year 1901-02 

the Imperial share of this expenditure was Rs. 172,278. and the ProvinciaS share Rs. l,5)5.29lf 

head a smaU proportion of expenditure is classed as Imperial. For the year 1901-02 
the Impenal share of this expendfture was Rs. 267,223. and the Provincial stoe Rs. 1,034;790. 
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nent settlement for the present five-years plan. The latter has existed for 
a quarter of a century. It was better than the system which preceded it, 
but it admitted of much improvement. It was not an economical plan be- 
cause it encouraged extravagance in the concluding years of each term; 
and it was not a satisfactory plan because it led to a rather unseemly squabble 
with the Supreme Government at the end. The better method was clearly 
to give to Local Governments a permanent instead of a temporary interest 
in the revenue and expenditure under their control, subject to certain broad 
principles in fixing the provincial assignments. This we have succeeded in 
doing in the cases of Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Assam, 
and have thereby laid the foundations of a financial autonomy that I hope 
will steadily develop, and will enable the Local Governments in the future 
to undertake enterprises from which they are now debarred. I mention 
the matter here both on account of its intrinsic importance and because I 
agree with the Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that it furnished a conclu- 
sive answer to those who are always accusing the Government of India of 
undue centralisation. I may point out that eflSciency of administrative con- 
trol is not centralisation, though it is often mistaken for it. Centralisation 
is the absorption by a central body of powers or privileges hitherto enjoyed 
or capable, if created, of being exercised by subordinate bodies. I acknowl- 
edge no such tendency. We have kept Local Governments up to the mark 
because I do not believe in lax or sluggish control or in the abdication of 
powers which have been provided for special objects. But if an occasion 
has anywhere arisen where it was possible to devolve or depute powers we 
have gladly taken it; and these new settlements constitute, in my view, the 
most important step in the nature of decentralisation that has been adopted 
for many years, and will, I hope, be the forerunner of others in the future. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS. 

The public revenue and expenditure of Burma fall into the 
following five divisions, of which the first three only are incor- 
r w j porated in the general accounts of the 
Government: — (1) Imperial revenue 
and expenditure, representing the Imperial share of receipts 
and charges as fixed under the terms of the Provincial Contract; 
(2) Provincial revenue and expenditure, representing the Pro- 
vincial share of receipts and cnarges as fixed under the terms 
of the Provincial Contract; (3) Incorporated Local Funds, rep- 
resenting the revenue and expenditure of certain Funds whose 
accounts are incorporated with the general accounts of the Pro- 
vincial Government; (4) Excluded Local Funds, representic^ 
the revenue and expenditure of certain Funds whose accounts 
are not incorporated in the general accounts of the Provincial 
Government, and (5) Municipal Funds. 
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Imperial revenue, as shown in the accounts of the Govern- 
ment of Burma, includes revenue under the following heads. 
Land Revenue, Opium, Salt, Stamps, Ex- 
Impenal Revenue. Customs, Assessed Taxes, Forests, 

Registration, and Tributes from Native States, and receipts 
under the following heads, State Railways, Major Irrigation 
Works, Military Public Works, and Miscellaneous, the last 
being a small item made up of several minor heads and amount- 
ing in 1904-05 to only Rs. 130,762. Of the above heads of rev- 
enue and receipt some are wholly Imperial, others represent the 
Imperial share of revenue under the terms of the Provincial 
Contract. It is most important to note that the accounts of the 
revenue and expenditure of the Post Office and Telegraphs are 
not incorporated in the Provincial Accounts. These Depart- 
ments are worked by the Imperial Indian Government over the 
whole extent of British India, and their accounts appear only 
in the general accounts of the Government of India. A return 
is, however, published annually in the Financial and Commercial 
Statistics of British India, issued annually in Calcutta by the 
Government of India, showing the revenue and expenditure of 
the Postal Department in its operations in each Presidency or 
Province of India. The fibres relating to Burma for recent 
years are given in Tables IV. and V., Appendix M, of this vol- 
ume. I have been unable to find any statement of the revenue 
and expenditure of the Telegraph Department in Burma. In 
the’ Administration Report of the Indian Telegraph Departmeni 
the statistics are not divided under Presidencies and Provinces; 
and no reference to Telegraphs appears in the Report on the 
Administration of Burma. 

Imperial Expenditure, as shown in the accounts of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma, includes the Imperial share, under the Pro- 

Imperial Expenditure. Contract, of the direct demands 

on the revenue, which are made up of 
the charges in respect of the collection of the revenue, and of 
the refunds and drawbacks under each shared revenue head; 
the whole of the charges of the Political and Ecclesiastical De- 
partments; a small item under General Administration and 
under Scientific and other Minor Departments (amounting in 
1904-05 to Rs. 298,445) ; expenditure on Railway Revenue Ac- 
count, on Major Irrigation Works, on Military Works; and a 
small item under Miscellaneous Civil Charges (amounting in 
1^4-05 to Rs. 35,608). In order that confusion may be avoided 
when^ the public revenue and expenditure of Burma are dealt 
with in detail it is necessary to bear the following facts in mind: 
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iBrst, that all expenditure, unless an express statement is made 
to the contrary, is expenditure charged to revenue, and does not 
include capital outlay on railways, irrigation, etc., a class of 
expenditure which appears under the Imperial, but not under 
the Provincial or Local divisions of the accounts; and, second, 
that the expenditure shown under the head Imperial in the 
Burma accounts includes only such sums as are expended in 
Burma under the heads used in the Burma accounts, and ex- 
cludes all other payments made by the Central Government of 
India on account of Burma, such as military charges, debt 
charges, pension charges, and other outlay which the Govern- 
ment of India defrays out of its share ot the Burma revenue 
reserved to it under the Provincial Contract. 

Provincial Revenue and Expenditure fall almost entirely under 
the following heads: Refunds and Drawbacks, Charges in re- 
_ . • , D spect of the Collection of Revenue, Sal- 

and Expenditure, ^nes and Expenses of Civil Departments, 
Minor Irngation Works and Navigation, 
Civil Public Works, and Miscellaneous Civil Charges, of which 
the largest is Stationery and Printing. Under the Provincial 
division of the accounts the whole revenue and expenditure are 
included, — ^that is to say, all moneys received or disbursed by the 
Provincial Government; but where revenue or expenditure is 
shared, under the Provincial Contract, between the Imperial 
Indian Government and the Provmcial Government, only the 
Provincial share appears as revenue or expenditure in the Pro- 
vincial division of the accounts, though the whole revenue may 
be collected and the whole expenditure disbursed by officers 
of the Provincial Government. 

The Incorporated Local Funds consist of the District Cess 
Funds in Lower Burma, the District Funds of Upper Burma, 

incorporated I^cal Foods. 

defined as follows in the Civil Account Code of the Govern- 
ment of India: — ^“When revenue derived from special sources is 
devoted to special objects and not to the general purposes of 
Administration, whether Imperial or Provincial, the revenue so 
derived forms a Local Fund.” 

Each of the twenty-one districts of Lower Burma, with the 
exception of the Rangoon Town District, has its District Cess 
Fund. The revenue of these funds is derived chiefly from what 
are known as Provincial Rates — an additional collection of 10 
per cent, on the amount of Ordinary Land Revenue collected by 
the Government of Burma in Lower Burma — and from bazaar 
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stall rents. The expenditure is chiefly for roads and miscella- 
neous public improvements. The District Funds of Upper 
Burma are almost identical in general character with the Dis- 
trict Cess Funds of Lower Burma. Each of the sixteen districts 
of Upper Burma has its District Fund, the chief sources of 
revenue being licenses for slaughter-houses and bazaar stall 
rents, and the chief items of expenditure being for roads and 
for miscellaneous public improvements. 

The Taunggyi Improvement Fund is a Fund for the improve- 
ment of the civil station of Taunggyi, the headquarters of the 
Political OflBcer, Southern Shan States. The details of its 
revenue and expenditure are similar to those of the District 
Funds in Upper Burma. 

The Excluded Local Funds are enumerated in the following 
table; and, as their transactions are not incorporated in the Pro- 

1=. 1 j j T 1 Tj. j vincial accounts, no further reference 

Excluded Loecl Funds. ^ ^ 

contained in this section. The character of the funds is suffi- 
ciently indicated by their names; but it may be noted that a 
cantonment is a military station where troops are maintained 
in permanent quarters, and that Town Funds are simply 
municipal Funds of towns not large enough to be declared 
municipalities. 


RECEPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE EXCLUDED LOCAD FUNDS, 

1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Class op Funds. 

Revenue. 

Expen- 

diture. 

Closing 

Balance. 

Opening 

Balance. 

Receipts. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Cantonment Funds 

Town Funds 

Port Funds 

Pilot Funds 

Land Sale and Rent Fund . . 

Educational j • • 

Rangoon Police Reward Fund . 
Rangoon Cantonment Garden F. 
Rangoon Port Trust 

11,945 

168,917 

216,711 

100,857 

2,159 

32,347 

17,905 

24 

4,725 

969,496 

221,997 

409,670 

336,562 

379,774 

619 

46,858 

33,600 

749 

4,312 

2,388,990 

233,942 

578,587 

553,273 

480,631 

2,778 

79,205 

51,505 

773 

9,037 

3,358,486 

203,314 

393,164 

349,868 

359,920 

2,778 

44,618. 

51,506 

768 

5,254 

1,793,183 

30,628 

185,423 

203,405 

120,711 

34,587 

3,783; 

1,565,303 

Grand Total 

1,525,086 
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Municipal Funds are dealt with in Chapter XVI. of this vol- 
ume. They are administered by Municipal Committees, con- 

,, . . , _ . stituted under the Burma Municipal Act 

Municipal Funds. ^ Municipal Reg- 

ulation. At the beginning of 1906 there were in Burma 41 Mu- 
nicipalities, 26 in Lower Burma and 15 in Upper Burma. With 
the exception of Rangoon and Moulmein all the Municipalities 
bank with the Government, though their transactions are not 
incorporated in the general accounts of the Government. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 

In this and in the following sections of this chapter, unless 
the contrary is expressly stated, the transactions of Excluded 
Local Funds and Municipalities are not included in the statis- 
tics or in the comment thereon, the terms Total Revenue, Total 
Expenditure, etc., being used in the sense adopted in the general 
accounts of the Government; that is, as including items under 
Inmerial, Provincial, and Local, Incorporated, heads. 

The following table represents the gross receipts and expendi- 
ture in the years 1900-01 and 1904-05 under all heads, including 
Excluded Local Funds and Municipal Funds: — 

GROSS RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OP BURMA DURING 1900-01 

AND 1904-05.* 

(In Rupees.) 


Class of Account. 

Total of 

1900-01. 

1904-05. 

Imperial | 

Provincial j 

Incorporated Local . . . . | 

Excluded Local -j 

Municipal | 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

37,212,289 ' 
10,211,878 
36,479,852 
34,993,377 
2,393,855 
2,388,061 
3,027,119 
2,857,261 
6,651,796 
5,619,165 

55,585,945 

14,157,339 

38,597,264 

40,189,972 

2,795,759 

2,774,142 

3,823,131 

3,204,372 

7,438,015 

8,015,769 

Total 1 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

85,764,911 

56,069,742 

108,240,114 

68,341,594 


♦There are some slight discrepancies between the'figmes given^in this table 
pendix M These^e die to obtain small adjustments which are mcluded m one set of figures and not 
m the other. Both sets of figures are taken from official tables. 
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It win be noticed that the figures for revenue and expenditure 
under each head, except “Imperial,” balance within a few 

, hundred thousand rupees, whereas 
Appwent Surplus under “Imperial” there appears to 

tte Head ■■Impeml. ^ mZy mffl- 

ions of rupees — of revenue over expenditure. ^ In 1904-05, 
for example, there is an apparent surplus under “Imperial” of 
Rs. 41,428,606. This sum does not, however, represent a sur- 
plus. It represents the amount paid by Burma to the Imperial 
Indian Government to cover such expenditures on account of 
Burma — ^ii^my, Pensions, Home Charges, etc. — as are dis- 
charged by the Government of India; and the profiits derived by 
the Government of India from the working of the Burma State 
Railways. 

The finances of Burma may now be approached from another 
standpoint in order that it may be shown what taxation falls 
, _ . upon the people and what the admin- 

SdfrSm oXr Source” . <>* coTmtry costs in its va- 

nous branches, hor the purpose of 


this inquiry Municipal and Excluded Local Funds are left out 
of the account, since they represent transactions which are not 
ordinarily included in any country in the statistics of Government 
revenue and expenditure, and are not so included in Burma. 

By reference to Table II., Appendix M, it will be seen that the 
revenue of Burma is divided under twenty-four heads; and an 
examination of these heads shows that tne greater' number of 
them do not represent taxation, but represent receipts not in the 
nature of taxation. For instance, the receipts from the State 
Railways, from State Forests, from the sale of jail manufactures, 
are not in the nature of taxation. 


The question of revenue from taxation and from non-taxation 
sources is discussed by Sir W. W. Hunter in The Imperial Ga- 
zetteer of India, 2d edition, Vol. VI. pp. 457 et seq; and by Sir 
John Strachey in India: Its Administration and Progress, pp. 
119 et seq. 

In The Imperial Gazetteer, 2d edition, Vol. VI. pp. 296—300 and 
pp. 459-463, there is an interesting account of the system of tax- 
ation established in India by the Mughal Emperors and a com- 
parison of taxation under the Mughals and the British. 

The revenue from taxation falls under the eight heads shown 
in the following table, all other revenue being derived from 
commercial transactions under the control of the Government, 
from payment for services rendered, from judicial fines, and 
from a few minor heads of non-taxation receipts. 
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REVENUE OF BURMA DIVIDED INTO RECEIPTS FROM TAXATION AND 
RECEIPTS FROM OTHER SOURCES, 1905. 

(In Rotebs.) 

Total revenue of Burma in the official year 1904-05, Rs. 96,562,298. 


Head of Taxation. 

Amount. 

Receipt heads other than Taxation. 

Amount. 

Land Revenue 

Opium 

Salt 

Stamps * 

Excise 

Provincial Rates .... 

Customs 

Assessed Taxes .... 

37,075,481 

640,480 

1,638,131 

3,314,220 

7,281,670 

1,772,003 

14,657,838 

1,403,015 

Forests 

Registration 

Tribute 

Interest 

Post Office 

Courts of Law 

Jails 

Police 

Marine 

Education 

Medical 

Minor Departments . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Railways 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works . . . 

8,959,756 

185,161 

522,292 

49,062 

29 

488,303 

427,581 

450,615 

526,587 

75,543 

58,679 

3,376 

1,051,289 

15,148,710 

223,996 

599,481 

Total receipts from taxa- 
tions 

67,791,838 

Total receipts from other 
sources 

28,770.460 


Rate of Taxation 
per Capita. 


At the census of 1901 the population of Burma, exclusive of 
the Shan States, was returned as 9,353,180. The Shan States 
do not concern us at present, since no taxa- 
tion is imposed in the Shan States for 
the purposes of the Government of Burma. 
Allowing for a moderate growth of population since the census 
of 1901, it may be safely assumed that the population of Burma, 
exclusive of the Shan States, was 9,500,000 in 1905, rather more 
than less. The total revenue from taxation in 1905 works out, 
therefore, at almost exactly 7^^ rupees per capita, equal to 9 
shillings and 6 pence, British currency, or 2 dollars and 28 cents. 
United States currency. 

This estimate of the rate of taxation is based upon the suppo- 
sition that the Land Revenue represents a tax. As a matter of 
fact, a large portion of the Land Revenue would be more accu- 
rately described as rent than as a tax, since many thousands of 
people in Burma occupy their land as peasant proprietors, paying 
no other charges on their land than the Land Revenue collected 

* Almost entirely Court Fee stamps and commercial stamps. 
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by tbe Government. A detailed account of the Land Revenue 
System is given in the following chapter. 

If for the revenue from taxation we substitute the total receipts 
of the Government of Burma from all sources, we find that the 


Government receives a fraction over 10 
Rate of Total rupees per capita of the total population 

Revenue per Capita, f roving equal to IS shtUiSgs and 

6 pence, British currency, or 3 dollars and 24 cents. United 
States currency. 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory method of estimating taxa- 
tion for purposes of comparison with other countries, the per 

capita calculation must be discarded, 

T™ iStot o?TalaS°n. f®'' '““P™- 

son. It IS evident that the same per 

capita taxation may in one country be extremely low and in 

another extremely high. To take an example, it is clear that 

6 dollars per capita would be a very light rate of taxation in 

the United States, a country in the highest stage of industrial 

and general economic development, where the average annual 

income of adult males must reach a sum not less than 500 dollars 


and probably nearer 750 dollars. If we take the average, for 
the purpose of our illustration, at only 500 dollars, a tax of 6 
dollars represents but 1 per cent, of the income. But a tax 
of 5 dollars per capita in the State of Pahang, where the average 
income of the male adult certainly does not exceed 25 dollars, 
would be a very heavy tax, since it would represent one-fifth oi 
the income. 


There appears to be another method of estimating the weight 
of taxation, which, if not perfectly satisfactory, will give a close 

An Alternative Method Approbation aud enable us to gain 
Of Estimating Taxation. ^ relative weight of the 

burden in the various countries which 
are to be dealt with in this Report. This method is to take as 
a standard the ratio of the total taxation to the total value of 
exports. To persons accustomed to dealing with financial prob- 
lems in non-tropical countries this method will, at first glance, 
appear most untrustworthy. Nor could any method be more 
unsatisfactory for a country situated in Europe or in North 
America, for in such countries the value of exports represents 
but a very small fraction of the total agricultural and industrial 
product. In tropical countries, however, this condition is en- 
tirely reversed, the amount of commodities of local produce and 
manufacture retained for home consumption representing but 
a very small fraction of the total product. To put the matter 
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in a concise formula, in non-tropical countries the internal 
trade represents the bulk of the economic activity of the people, 
in tropical countries the bulk of the economic activity of the 
people is represented by the external trade. 

It is easy to see why this is the case. The standard of living 
in a non-tropical country is out of aU comparison higher than the 
r... j j r T • • • standard in a tropical country. If we 

TropiSl andYn Non“ take only the three great necessities,— 
tropical Countries. clothing, housing, and food, — it must 

be clear to any one who has lived in 
tropical and in non-tropical countries that for these three items, 
which represent the bulk of expenditure for a European or an 
American, the tropical man expends next to nothing. In the 
countries with which this Report is concerned the average value 
of a house, all classes of the population being included, cannot 
be as high as $50 : the value of food consumed by each person 
per annum certainly does not exceed $15 ; and the value of cloth- 
ing used by each person in a year is probably under $5. We 
should in all likelihood be greatly overestimating the cost of 
living in the Indo-Malayan countries if we assumed that each 
person spent $5 for housing, $15 for food, and $5 for clothing, 
or a total of $25 a head for all the ordinary necessities of life. 

In the above calculation I am assuming that this amount of 
money is actually spent; that is to say, that it represents trans- 
actions between persons and indicates a movement of money. 
But as a matter of fact, except in urban areas, the house, the 
greater part of the food, and a considerable share of the clothing 
are provided by the labour of the family, and no movement of 
money occurs. 

Without entering into the question of luxuries, it is quite clear 
that, as far as internal trade is concerned, tropical and non- 
tropical countries are on an entirely differ- 
T^vfJrnai^'TrflHe ^ut basis. In the former the industries 
which supply the people, through the medium 
of paid labour, with housing, clothing, and food, are insignifi- 
cant: in the latter the fumisWg of these necessities employs a 
large proportion of the population, and represents an enormous 
internal trade. 

In the Indo-Malayan countries nearly the whole of the money 
which is received by the people in return for their labour — ^that 
is to say, the bulk of the money out of which the Government 
draws its revenue— depends ultimately upon the value of the 
export trade. If we take Burma as an example, it is seen that 
the export of rice and teak involves the employment of the greater 
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part of the employed population of the Province, furnishes their 
wages, and provides the bulk of the money on which the Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, levies its taxes. 

What is true of Burma is true of every tropical and sub-tropical 
country in which the mass of the wage-earning people are en- 
gaged in the production of export staples. 

In the case of the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong a modi- 
fication of this theory is necessary; but it is a modification which 
only serves to strengthen the force of the main argument. In 
these places there is a comparatively insignificant export of local 
produce and manufactures, the bulk of the trade being made up 
of the handling of produce in transit. Taking Hong Kong as 
the more striking example, it is evident that the internal trade of 
the Colony is a negligible quantity. Ninety per cent, of the 
people earn their living in connection with the great fleet of ships 
passing through the port; and their earnings represent a charge 
upon the value of the goods in the holds of these vessels, — ^hand- 
ling the cargoes, docking and repairing the ships, feeding and 
clothing the crews, doing the clerical work in the banks and com- 
mercial houses, which exist only because of the shipping. In 
fact, Hong Kong exists solely by reason of its external relations; 
and, if the transit trade were for any reason to cease, six months 
would see the Colony deserted. The modification, therefore, 
which must be made in the general theory I have advanced, is 
that in places like Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements, which 
exist chiefly through a great transit trade, taxation cannot be 
estimated solely on the basis of the value of exports, but upon 
the value of the total external trade, import and export. Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements, therefore, are very apt illus- 
trations of the general theory that in the countries to be dealt 
with in this Report the internal trade represents a very small 
proportion of the economic activity of the people, and that tax- 
ation may be fairly estimated on the basis of the value of the 
external trade. 

We may now approach the revenue of Burma from the stand- 
point of the relation which it bears to the value of the export 

Relation of Taxation to Taking in the first place the 

the Value of Exports. amount ot taxation proper, it is seen 

that in the official year 1904-05 the 
t^ation proper of Burma was, in round numbers, Rs. 67,800,000. 
The totm value of the exports of merchandise from Burma in 
the officid year 1904-05 was Rs. 243,753,000, approximately, ex- 
cluding the mter-portal trade within the Province. The ratio of 
taxation to the value of exports was as 27.81 to 100. 
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Relation of Total 
Government Receipts 
to Value of Exports. 


If we now take the total revenue of the Government of Burma 
from all sources, it is seen that the receipts of the Government 

amounted in the official year 1904-05 
to Rs. 96,562,000, which, worked out 
on the basis of the value of exports, 
gives a ratio of 39.61 to 100. The 
figures ^iven in this and in the preceding paragraph afford 
a fair view of the relation between the Government finances 
and the general economic condition of Burma. However far 
this method of calculation may fall short of furnishing an accu- 
rate account of the absolute burden of Government finance upon 
the wealth of the people of Burma, it provides a much more satis- 
factory basis for a comparison between the finances of one country 
and another in Indo-Malaya than that reached by estimating the 
taxation “per capita. 


SOURCES OF PUBLIC REVENUE. 

In the financial accounts of the Government of Burma the 
income of the Government is described under the head “Revenue 
^ and Receipts.” The distinction is 

R?venue°rnd\T«ipts. .0^ 

the income is derived. As it is a dis- 
tinction which I do not propose to incorporate in the terminology 
of this volume, I may dismiss the matter by stating that “Rev- 
enue” represents that portion of the receipts of the Government 
which accrues in departments managed and controlled by Rev- 
enue authorities, — Land Revenue, Customs Revenue, Assessed 
Taxes, Salt Revenue, etc., — ^whilst “Receipts” include all money 
paid into a Government Treasury in satisfaction of Government 
dues, — judicial fines, receipts from railways, irrigation works, 
school fees, from the sale of Government publications, etc. 

Throughout this chapter, except where the contrary is stated, 
the word “Revenue” is used to indicate the Government Income 
as included in the official accounts under the head “Revenue 
and Receipts.” 

In Appendix M, Table 11., the total gross revenue of Burma is 
given under twenty-four heads for each of the ten years 1895—96 

m, • TT ^ ^ « to 1904-05. It is unnecessary to deal 

Mam Heads of Revenae. ^ 

more than 95 per cent, of the public revenue is derived from 
ten heads, leaving fourteen heads to cover less than 5 per cent, 
of the gross revenue. The ten heads which represent the great 
bulk of the revenue are the following: Land Revenue, Opium, 
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Salt, Stamps, Excise, Provincial Rates, Customs, Assessed Taxes, 
Forests, and Railways. The remaining fourteen heads are enu- 
merated in Table L, Appendix M. Of the main heads enumer- 
ated above, three need not be dealt with here, for they are the 
subject of extended description elsewhere in this volume, — ^Land 
Revenue in Chapter XIII., Forest Revenue in Chapter XIV., and 
Railway Revenue in the section of Chapter XV. relating to Rail- 
ways. The other main heads are included here. 

The revenue derived under the main head Opium represents 
in fact only a very small proportion of the actual receipts in con- 
^ . _ nection with opium. The principal receipts 

Opium Revenue. opium fall under the heads of Duty and 

License Fees under the mam head of Excise (see page 575). The 
revenue under the main head Opium represents merely the value 
of opium sold by the Excise Department to licensed vendors, 
who may retail it to persons entitled to possess it ; namely, to med- 
ical practitioners, pharmacists, native doctors, tattooers, non- 
Burmans, and, in Lower Burma only, to registered Burmans. 
Details of the method of opium regulation are given in Appen- 
dix N. The revenue received under the main head Opium 
during the official year 1904—05 was Rs. 649,480. The figures 
for the past ten years are given in Appendix M. 

Salt Revenue is derived from an excise duty on locally manu- 
factured salt and from customs duty on imported foreign salt. 
Salt Revenue excise duty on locally manufactured salt is 

collected by levying a tax on the estimated ca- 
pacity of the implements used in manufacture (iron cauldrons or 
earthen pots). The import duty is levied on both foreign salt 
and on salted fish, the latter furnishing a very small proportion 
of the duty. The rate of customs duty on foreign salt imported 
into Burma is one rupee per maund (82f pounds avoirdupois), 
and the rate on salted fish is six annas per maund. In the 
official year 1904—05 the amount of Salt Revenue in Burma was 
Rs. 1,638,131, made up of Rs. 240,165 excise duty on locally 
manufactured salt and Rs. 1,397,966 duty on imported salt. 

The Stamp Revenue of Burma falls under two main heads. 
Judicial Stamps and Non-judicial Stamps. To the former be- 
Stamp Revenue. ^ stamps representing fees levied under 

the Court Fees Act. These fees are of two 
kinds, ad valorem fees and fixed fees; and they are levied on 
various documents issued by or presented to judicial and rev- 
enue officers in the Province, such as plaints, copies of judg- 
ments, probates of wills, petitions, bail-bonds, etc. The fees 
are stated in detail in Schedules I. and II. of the Indian Stamp 
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Act. Non-judicial stamps represent stamp-duty on instruments 
of various kinds declared to be liable to duty under the Indian 
Stamp Act, such as bills of exchange, insurance policies, leases, 
mortgages, promissory notes, etc. The fees are stated in detail 
in the Burma Starrm Manual. In the official year 1904-05 the 
amount of Stamp Revenue in Burma was 1^. 3,314,220, made 
up of Rs. 1,881,275 from the sale of Court Fee Stamps, Rs. 
1,363,711 from the sale of non-judicial stamps, Rs. 16,277 from 
fines and penalties, and Rs. 52,957 from miscellaneous sources. 

The Excise Revenue of Burma is derived from licenses for the 
sale and manufacture of spirits and other intoxicating liquors, 

Excise Revenue. 

from excise duty on opium consumed in the 
Province. The total Excise Revenue during the official year 
1904-05 was Rs. 7,281,670, made up of Rs. 2,915,928 from spirits 
and fermented liquor, Rs. 62,567 from fines, confiscations, and 
miscellaneous sources, and Rs. 4,303,175 from opium. The 
above figures are taken from the Finance and Revenue Accounts 
of the Government of India for the year 1904-05. They differ 
both in regard to the total sum and in regard to details from the 
figures given in the Report on the Administration of the Excise 
Department in Burma for the same year; but, as the total agrees 
witn the total under the head Excise in a statement of revenue 
kindly furnished me in manuscript by the Government of Burma, 
I have accepted these figures rather than those of the Depart- 
mental Report. I may take this occasion of referring to a matter 
which has constantly been forced upon my attention during the 
^ . preparation of these volumes; namely, 

apparent discrepancies inthe%. 
ures given m various Government Re- 
ports dealing with the same subject. The statistics in regard to 
Excise Revenue serve as a convenient example. In the Finance 
and Revenue Accounts published by the Government of India 
the total Excise Revenue of Burma for 1904—05 is given as Rs. 
7,281,670, whereas in the Report of the Administration of the 
Excise Department in Burma, published by the Government of 
Burma, the total receipts under Excise Revenue during the same 
year are given as Rs. 9,044,509, and the net revenue as Rs. 
7,397,957. In the Finance and Revenue Accounts the Excise 
Revenue from opium is given as Rs. 4,303,175, made up of Rs. 
21,553 for licenses and Rs. 4,281,622 for duty; but in the De- 
partmental Report the total is given as Rs. 5,169,309, made up 
of Rs. 5,011,715 for duty and Rs. 157,594 for licenses. Without 
doubt these discrepancies are due to differences in classification 
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in the two sets of accounts; but no explanation is given in the 
accounts, and the investigator is confronted with a,pparently 
conflicting statements in regard to a number of points upon 
which a precise understanding is most desirable. 

The Provincial Rates represent a cess of 10 per cent, on Land 
Revenue collections in Lower Burma. The rates are collected 
. . , „ in addition to the Land Revenue, and they 
rovmcia a es. devoted to expenditure on roads, schools, 
hospitals, and general purposes of a local character. This item 
of revenue appears only in the Local section of the finance reports, 
and does not concern the Imperial and Provincial sections. In 
the oflGicial year 1904-05 the sum realised from Provincial Rates 
was Ks. 1,772,003. 

The Customs Revenue of Burma is derived from duties on 
imports and from duties on exports, together with some small 

miscellaneous items. The sums realised 
Customs Revenue, 1904^5 are shown 

in the following table. The only export duty is that on rice. 
The duty is 3 annas per maund (82f pounds) on rice exported 
from the Province to ports outside of British India. The sum real- 
ised from the export duty on rice in 1904-05 was Rs. 9,854,248. 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON IMPORTS, 1904r-05. 


(In Rotebs.) 


Articles. 

Duty 

collected. 

Articles. 

Duty 

collected. 

Arms, Ainmunition, and 
Military Stores .... 
Beer, Spirits, Wine, etc. . 

Opium 

Petroleum 

Countervailing Duties on 

Sugar 

General Duty on Sugar . . 
Other Articles of Food and 
Drink 

j 

25,780 

1,567,592 

199 

175,169 

5,203 

177,302 

365,988 

Chemicals, Drugs, Medi- 
cines, Narcotics, etc. . . 
Cotton Manufactures . . . 
Metals and Manufactures of 

Metals 

Oils, excluding Petroleum . 
Manufactured Articles . , 
Raw Materials and Unman- 
ufactured Articles . . . 

96,619 

729,139 

335,675 

5,254 

1,101,977 

110,493 

Total Duties on Im- 
ports 

4,696,390 


The only Assessed Tax in force in Burma is the Income Tax, 
which is levied under the authority of the Income Tax Act of 1886 

Assessed Taxes; ^ amended to date, to person whose in- 
Income Tax. come trom all sources is less than one thou- 
sand rupees per annum is exempt from the 
paynaent of the Income Tax. There are a number of other ex- 
emptions, amongst which the most important are rents and reve- 
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nue derived from land which is used for agricultural purposes and 
is either assessed to land revenue or subject to local taxation, 
incomes derived from agriculture, salaries of officers and men 
of the military forces when the salary does not exceed five hun- 
dred rupees a month and the person concerned is employed on 
military duties. Civil servants of the Government are liable to 
the Income Tax. The rates at which the Income Tax is levied 
are as follows : on salaries and pensions, if the income amounts to 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, five pies in the rupee; if the income is less 
than Rs. 2,000, at the rate of four pies in the rupee; on the profits 
of companies, five pies in the rupee on the whole of the net profits; 
on interest on securities, five pies in the rupee, unless a certifi- 
cate is produced showing that the annual income from all sources 
is less than Rs. 1,000, in which case no deduction is made, or, 
if a certificate is produced showing that the income from all 
sources is less than Rs. 2,000, in which case the rate is four pies 
in the rupee; on other sources of income not included in the 
above classes at the following rates: — 

If the income is assessed at — 


not less than Rs. 1,000, but less than Rs. 1,250, the tax shall be Rs. 20 
“ “ “ Rs. 1,260 “ “ “ Rs. 1,500 “ “ “ “ Rs. 28 

“ “ “ Rs. 1,500 “ “ “ Rs. 1,750 “ “ “ “ Rs. 35 

“ “ “ Rs. 1,750 “ “ “ Rs. 2,000 “ “ “ “ Rs. 42 


On incomes assessed at Rs. 2,000 or upwards, five pies iu the 
rupee. 

Four pies in the rupee is equal to a rate of 2.08 per cent.; 
five pies in the rupee is equal to a rate of 2.60 per cent. The total 
revenue raised from Income Tax in the year 1904-05 was Rs. 
1,403,015, which was obtained from about 16,000 persons. 


COST OF COLLECTING THE REVENUE. 

For the purpose of estimating the cost of collecting the revenue 
of Burma the distinction between “Revenue” and “Receipts” 
must be recalled. The expenditure of those departments which 
are distinctly revenue departments represents the cost of collect- 
ing the revenue; but in the administrative departments which 
are not revenue departments, in which the receipts accrue other- 
wise than through the collection of revenue, the expenditure 
represents the cost of administrative work, and cannot be prop- 
erly described as the cost of collecting the receipts of those de- 
partments. The following table shows the receipts and expen- 
diture of the revenue departments during the year 1904-05: — 
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BECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1904-05. 


Head of Revenue. 

Receipts 
(In Rupees) . 

Charges 
(In Rupees). 

Percentage of 
Charges to 
Receipts. 

Land Revenue 

37,075,481 

5,756,058 

15.52 

Opium 

649,480 

— 

— 

Salt 

1,638,131 

23,736 

1.40 

Stamps 

3,314,220 

126,826 

3.80 

Excise 

7,281,670 

1,024,268 

14.06 

Provincial Rates ....... 

1,772,003 

59,983 

3.32 

Customs 

14,657,838 

394,798 

2.68 

Assessed Taxes 

1,403,015 

34,954 

2.42 

Forests . 

8,959,756 

3,446,924 

38.46 

Registration 

185,161 

58,307 

31.35 

Total 

76,936,755 

10,925,854 

14.20 


No expenditure is shown against the head Opium in the Fi- 
nance and Revenue Accounts. The revenue against this head 
represents the sale of opium to licensed vendors. The expendi- 
ture on account of these transactions is very small, and is charged 
to the Excise Department. 


OBJECTS OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

The public expenditure of Burma is classed under thirty 
heads; and the expenditure under each head for each of the past 
ten years is given in Table III., Appendix M, of this volume. 
Ten of these heads represent charges incident to the collection 
of revenue, and have been dealt with in the preceding section. 
Of the remaining twenty heads five may be briefly dismissed: 
Refunds and Drawbacks, which amounted to Rs. 477,836 in 
1904-65; Assignments and Compensations, amounting to Rs. 
423; Interest, Rs. 29,387; Post Offilce, Rs. 311,377, representing 
charges paid by the Government of Burma in respect of postal 
service in certain country districts, all other postal charges fall- 
ing on the Imperial Indian Government; and Famine Relief, 
Rs. 228. In regard to the last head it may be mentioned that 
Burma has been practically free from famine, with the exception 
of the years 1896 and 1897, during which famine conditions pre- 
vailed over a small area in Upper Burma. 

Of the remaining fifteen heads ten represent the salaries and 
expenses of the Civil Departments, three cover Public Works 
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(Irrigation, and Military and Civil Works), one covers that por- 
tion of the expenses oi the State Railways which is charged 
against the Railway Revenue account, and one represents Miscel- 
laneous Civil Charges. 

The following table shows the proportion of the public expen- 
diture which is devoted to the various objects with which the 
Government is concerned: — 

PROPORTION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE DEVOTED TO EACH OBJECT, 

1904-05. 


Heads of Expenditure. 

Amount of 
expenditure 
(Rupees). 

Per cent, of total 
expenditure. 

Refunds and Drawbacks 

477,836 

.84 

Charges on account of Revenue collection . . 

10,925,854 

19.21 

General Administration 

1,456,854 

2.57 

Courts of Law 

3,209,448 

5.66 

Jails 

1,017,490 

1.79 

Police 

10,118,578 

17.85 

Marine 

1,056,320 

1.86 

Education 

1,358,656 

2.39 

Ecclesiastical 

114,767 

.20 

Medical 

1,139,807 

2.01 

Political 

435,156 

.76 

Scientific and Minor Departments 

266,701 

.46 

Miscellanous Ci\il Charges 

1,944,120 

3.43 

Irrigation and other Public Works 

13,110,708 

23.13 

Railways 

9,686,337 

17.09 

Other items 

341,415 

.60 

Forward on all items 


.15 

Total . . . . 

56,660,047 

100.00 


All the more important heads of expenditure are dealt with 
in the departmental chapters of these volumes; that is to say, 
the operations of the various departments are described. The 
head General Administration comprises the charges on account 
of the salaries, allowances, and establishment of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the ^cretaries to Government, the Commissioners of 
Divisions, and several other high officials, and certain other 
small charges. The charges imder the head Scientific and other 
Minor Departments include the cost of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, the Archaeological Department, Botanical and other Pub- 
lic Gardens, Experimental Cultivation, Public Exhibitions and 
Fairs, expenses in comiection with the preparation of Gazetteers 
and statistical publications, with some small charges under sev- 
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era! minor heads. Under the head Marine are included the sal- 
aries and allowances of the establishment, the purchase of marine 
stores, the purchase and hire of vessels, the cost of light-houses 
and light-ships, and some charges under minor heads. Under 
the head Ecclesiastical are included the stipend of the Church 
of England Bishop, the pay of Church of England Chaplains, 
allowances to Bishops and Priests of the Church of Rome, charges 
for cemeteries, and miscellaneous charges. Under the head 
Miscellaneous Civil Charges the principal item is Stationery and 
Printing, the other large heads being Territorial and Political 
Pensions and Superannuation Allowances. 

The expenditure under Irrigation and other Public Works 
and on Railways is dealt with in detail in Chapter XV. It is 
sufficient to note at present that more than 40 per cent, of the 
total jjublic expenditure in Burma is devoted to Irrigation, Pub- 
lic Buildings, Roads, and Railways. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 
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Before proceeding to describe the Land Revenue System of 
Burma, some account may be given of the general principles upon 
which the Land Revenue policy of the Government of India is 
based. These principles have been embodied recently in a 
Resolution by the Governor-General of India in Council, dated 
January 16, 1902; and it is from this admirable monograph that 
I have taken the following pages, omitting a few paragraphs 
which do not refer to Burma, and condensing some paragraphs 
which refer chiefly to India proper. The Resolution is de- 
scribed in a Prefatory Note as ^"an authoritative exposition of the 
principles on which the Land Revenue Administration in India 
has been based in the past, and by which it will be guided in the 
future.’’ 

LAND REVENUE POLICY. 

{Extracts from the Resolution issued hy the Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil on the lUh of January^ 1902.) 

The attention of the Government of India has lately been called, in a special 
manner, to the subject of the Land Revenue jadministration of this country, 
^ . - - partly by the series of almost unprecedented calam- 

tance^of die Inc^ry which have in recent years assailed the agricult- 

^ ural population, partly by a number of representa- 

tions which have reached them from sympathetic friends of India, who have 
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devoted careful study to the above-named problem. In the course of 1900, 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., formerly Acting Commissioner of Burdwan, ad- 
dressed to His Excellency the Viceroy a series of letters (subsequently published 
in the form of a book) concerning the Land Revenue system of the different 
provinces, and he submitted certain recommendations as to future policy and 
action. At a little later date the Secretary of State transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of India a memorial signed by certain retired oflScers of the Indian Civil 
Service, formulating a somewhat similar list of suggestions. 

2. The Government of India welcomed the opportunity thus afforded to 
them of instituting renewed inquiries into a matter that has, for more than a 
century, been the subject of anxious discussion. The well-being of the agri- 
cultural community in India, constituting as it does so overwhelming a pro- 
portion of the entire population of the Indian continent, and contributing so 
large a quota to the In^an revenues, cannot fail to be to the Government a 
matter of the most intimate concern; nor can it be denied that upon the in- 
cidence of the land revenue collections must the prosperity of those classes in 
a great measure depend. The question may be recognised therefore as one 
of the highest national importance, transcending the sphere of party or sec- 
tional controversy, and demanding at once the most exhaustive scrutiny and 
the most liberal treatment. When further it appeared that the main con- 
tention submitted to the Government by certain of its critics was that the in- 
tensity and frequency of recent famines are largely due to poverty caused by 
over-assessment — sl contention the gravity of which cannot be disputed, see- 
ing that it is tantamount to an arraignment of the policy that has been pur- 
sued by successive Indian administrations for an entire century — and when 
this general proposition was accompanied by a series of detailed allegations 
as regards the system of assessment in vogue in the various parts of the coun- 
try, it seemed to the Government of India that the opportunity should not be 
lost of definitely examining the grounds for these assertions ; and the letters 
above referred to were accordingly referred to the Local Governments for 
their consideration and report. . Their replies have been received and are 
annexed to this Resolution.* The Governor-General in Council is grateful 
for the labour which has been bestowed upon their preparation, and he hopes 
that in the comprehensive review of land revenue policy throughout India 
which has thereby been obtained may be found a corrective to many current 
misapprehensions and a source of more trustworthy knowledge in the future. 

3. On the present occasion he is, however, less concerned with the individ- 
ual statements or misstatements that may have been made with regard to par- 

Alleged Connection areas — ^the replies of the Local Governments 

between Revenue "^Hch showthat an imperfect acquaintance with facts 

Policy and Famine. hten the source of much confusion and misunder- 
standing — ^than he is with the larger questions affecting 
our land revenue policy as a whole, and the connection which it is alleged to 
have with the recurrence and intensity of famine in India. It does not seem 
necessary to discuss the economic fallacy that any alteration in the system or 
s^le of assessments can permanently save an agricultural population from the 
effects of climatic disaster. The relation of cause and effect between a good 

•Not reproduced in Uus volume. 
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rainfall, abundant crops, and agricultural prosperity, is not more obvious 
than is that between a bad monsoon, deficient produce, and a suffering people. 
When the vast majority of the inhabitants of a country are dependent upon 
an industry which is itseff dependent upon the rainfall, it is clear that a failure 
of the latter must unfavourably, and in extreme cases calamitously, affect the 
entire agricultural community. The suspension of the rains means a sus- 
pension of labour; the suspension of labour means a drying up of the means 
of subsistence; and the latter is necessarily followed by distress and destitu- 
tion. There is no industry in the world the sudden interruption or the tem- 
porary destruction of which is not attended by impoverishment and suffering; 
and there is no country in the world, where the meteorological and economic 
conditions are at all similar to those prevailing in India, that could by any 
land revenue system that might possibly be devised escape the same results. 

4. Nevertheless, if prevention of the inevitable consequences of drought be 
an ideal incapable of attainment, mitigation is manifestly an object worthy 
of the closest attention of the Government. It cannot but be their desire that 


assessments should be equitable in character and moderate in incidence ; and 
that there should be left to the proprietor or to the cultivator of the soil — as 
the case may be — ^that margin of profit that will enable him to save in ordi- 
nary seasons and to meet the strain of exceptional misfortune. Such aspira- 
tions must be even more forcibly impressed upon the Government at a time 
when, owing to the prolonged continuance of adverse circumstances, the agri- 
cultural population has passed through a phase of almost unequalled depres- 
sion, and needs the fullest measure of encouragement that it is possible to 
afford. It is with the object of demonstrating how far these objects are capa- 
ble of being realised under the existing system, or to what extent the latter 
is susceptible of improvement, that the Governor-General in Council now 
proceeds to examine the general charges that have been brought against it, 
and the individual modifications that are proposed. 

5. By the ancient law of the country — ^to quote the opening words of Regu- 
lation XIX. of 1793, by which the Permanent Settlement was created in Bengal 
•nu* ^ j r — ruling power is entitled to a certain propor- 

Settlement, Perma- the produce of every a^e of l^d unle^ it 

nent and Temporary. transferred or hmited its rights thereto. Ihe 

procedure by which that proportion is determined 
is styled a Settlement of the Land Revenue. A Settlement is of two kinds: 
permanent, by which the demand of the State is made fixed and unalterable 
forever; temporary, under which the State demand is revised at recurring 
periods of greater or less duration. Inasmuch as all agricultural land in 
India must fall within either the permanently-settled or the temporarily- 
settled areas, it is desirable to consider what are the criticisms or proposals 
that have been made with reference to each of these two classes. The per- 
manently settled districts, as is well known, cover the greater part of Bengal^ 
parts of the North-Western Provinces and Madras, and a few other isolated 
tracts. At an earlier period the school of thought that is represented by the 
present critics of the Government of India, advocated the extension of the 
Permanent Settlement throughout India; and, although this panacea is no 
longer proposed, the Grovemment of India are invited by Mr. Dutt to believe 
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that, had such a policy been carried into effect 40 years ago, India would 
have been spared those more dreadful and desolating famines which we have 
witnessed in recent years.” It is also stated by the latter in his letter upon 
Land Settlements in Bengal that in consequence of the Permanent Settlement 
in that province the cultivators are more prosperous, more resourceful, and 
better able to help themselves in years of bad harvest, than cultivators in any 
other part of India, that agricultural enterprise has been fostered, cultivation 
extended, and private capital accumulated, which is devoted to useful indus- 
tries, and to public works and institutions. The hypothetical forecast above 
recorded is not rendered more plausible to the Government of India by their 
complete inability to indorse the accompanying allegations of fact. Bengal, 
and particularly Eastern Bengal, possesses exceptional advantages in its fer- 
tility, in its comparative immunity from the vicissitudes of climate to which 
other parts of the country are liable, in its excellent means of communication, 
in its enjoyment of a practical monopoly of the production of jute, and in the 
general trade and enterprise which radiate from its capital city. But neither 
these advantages nor the Permanent Settlement have availed to save Bengal 
from serious drought when the monsoon failure, from which it is ordinarily 
free, has spread to that part of India. 

7. It is, however, to the temporarily settled districts that the bulk of criti- 
cism has been directed, and to this branch of the subject the Governor-General 


The Two Classes of 
Temporary Settle- 
ments, Zemindari 
and Ryotwari. 


in Council will now turn. The two subdivisions 
of this category will be successively examined; the 
zemindari tracts (in some provinces called malguzari 
and talukdari), where the landlord pays the land 
revenue to the State, whether he cultivates the land 


himself or by means of rent-paying tenants; and the ryotwari tracts, where 
the cultivator pays directly to the State. 


[Paragraphs 8-13 of the Resolution relate to the zemindari tenure, which 
is the prevailing form of land tenure in the Central Provinces, the North- 
western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab. The general effect of this 
portion of the Resolution is that in the zemindari tracts, where the landlord 
pays the land revenue and the State does not collect directly from the culti- 
vator-tenant, it had been the native custom for the State to appropriate as 
its share of the net rent paid by tenants ten-elevenths, leaving one-eleventh 
as the share of the landlord; that by Regulation II. of 1793 the Government 
of India followed the indigenous custom; that they soon began to moderate 
the severity of the practice; and that at the present time, although the stand- 
ard of 50 per cent, of the net assets has nowhere been laid down as the fixed 
and immutable standard for the Government share, there has been and is 
a growing tendency to approximate to it, and that in special circumstances 
a veiy much lower share is taken. It is further noted that, as far as the culti- 
vator-tenant is concerned, his interests require protection against the land- 
lord in at least as great a degree as those of the landlord require protection 
against the Government; and that the Government has already taken steps 
to safeguard the interests of the ryots, and is anxious to go much further in 
this direction.] 
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14. The Governor-General in Council now passes to the consideration of 
^ 1 ? f those parts of the country where, under temporary 

in RySwari sStie. peasant proprietary 

ments • Revenue to tenure prevails, and where the cultivator 

be a Definite Share directly to the State. The principal illustra- 

of Gross Produce. tions of this category are the greater parts of the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and the 
Provinces of Burma and Assam. 

16. The Government of India beheve it to be an entirely erroneous idea 
that it is either possible or equitable to fix the demand of the State at a definite 
. share of the gross produce of the land. There is 

estion^tha^ great practical diflSculty in ascertaining what the 
the Land Revenue 2 <verage produce is. It is dependent upon a number 
should be fixed at varying factors, such as the industry and resource 
a Share of the cultivator, the nature of the crop, the capac- 

Gross Produce. ity, security, and situation of the holding, and the 
chance of the seasons. The share of the gross 
produce which a crop can afford to pay must stand in close relation and in 
inverse proportion to the amount of expenditure which has been required to 
grow it, and this will vary very greatly, for instance, in the cases of sugar- 
cane and of wheat. In zemindari districts, accordingly, rental value, and 
not produce, has for the last fifty years been adopted as the basis of assess- 
ments, although the latter have commonly been checked by comparison with 
produce, with the result, as a rule, of showing that, judged by that standard, 
they were unreasonably low. In the ryotwari provinces of Madras and 
Burma, the attempt has been made to fix assessment rates in accordance 
with produce, but the rules giving effect to this principle fence it round 
with so many qualifications as practically to involve its abandonment. It 
is now nearly forty years since the alternative standard of half the net 
produce was introduced in Madras, the reason being that the gross produce 
standard, while it favoured the more fertile, pressed with extreme severity 
upon the poorer lands. But even the standard thus adopted has not been 
worked up to in practice. There and elsewhere the net produce has been 
valued at much less than the current money rates, the out-turn per acre 
deduced from crop experiments has been notoriously underestimated, and 
liberal deductions have been made for unprofitable cultivation, distance from 
markets, and vicissitudes of season, so that the rates in actual use for 
assessment are considerably below the nominal share. There has been a 
similar reduction in the theoretical measure of assessment, which is also one- 
half of the net produce, in Burma; and the last assessment report received 
from the Hanthawaddy district shows that the assessment actually imposed 
fell short of a quarter (not one-half) of the net produce by nearly £0 per cent. 
The truth is that assessment of land revenue is subject to so many complicated 
and varying conditions that any attempt to reduce it to an exact mathematical 
proportion either of gross or of net produce would not only be impracticable, 
but would lead to the placing of burdens upon the shoulders of the people, 
from which, under a less rigid system, if sympathetically administered, they 
are exempt. Nor must the influence of the personal equation be ignored. 
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Those who are familiar with the realities of assessment know well that among 
Settlement Officers there is a growing inclination towards leniency of assess- 
ment, and that this spirit is encouraged by the avowed policy of Government, 
of the considerateness of which the progressive reduction of the State demand 
already indicated affords conclusive proof. 

The more the officers of Government know of the people, and the more 
intimate their mutual relations become, the less likelihood is there of severity 
in the enforcement of public dues. In no official relation does a member 
of the Public Service come into such close contact with the people as in 
Settlement work; and it cannot be his desire to aggrieve those among 
whom he is spending some of the most laborious years of his life, or to 
initiate a Settlement which, after a short interval, will break down. Every 
natural instinct and every recent injunction of the Supreme Government 
urge him to reasonableness and moderation. 

17. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than that, while the net produce 
rule itself calls for, and is habitually subject to, modifications in the inter- 


Its Effects if Adopted. cultivator, the gross produce standard 

^ ' recommended by the memorialists would, if sys- 

tematically applied, lead to an increase of assessments all round. The Re- 


port from the Central Provinces shows that the proportion to produce of the 
gross rental ranges from one-sbrth to one-fourteenth, and that the enforce- 


ment of any such standard would double the liabilities of the ryots. The 
Bengal Report gives statistical reasons for believing that rents are generally 
much below one-fifth of the gross produce, and indicates that lyots on 
Government temporarily settled estates are, judged by this standard, better 
off than under proprietors with a permanent settlement. The Madras reply 
says that, "if Government took one-fifth of the real gross produce from 
its ryots, it would fully double its present land revenue, exclusive of cesses, 
but inclusive of the total charge for water.” In the ryotwari tracts of the 
Punjab the proportion taken by Government nowhere exceeds one-fifth of 
the gross produce, and is more often one-seventh or one-eighth, or even 
less. Similar conclusions are borne out by the Report of the recent Famine 
Commission, in which it is stated, as the result of special inquiries, that in 
the Central Provinces the incidence of land revenue is less than 4 per cent, 
of the average value of the produce, that in Berar it is about 7 per cent., in 
Ajmer about 10 per cent., in the Hissar district of the Punjab per cent., 
in other parts of the Punjab 7 per cent., except in the Delhi district, where 
it is 10 per cent.; in the Deccan probably above 7 per cent., in the Panch 
Mahals 5 per cent. ; and in Gujarat alone (where the profits on cultivation 
are very high) 20 per cent.; or the equivalent of the one-fifth pleaded for in 
fje mmorial. Since thrai it has been conclusively established that, under 
the ens&g practice, the Government is already taking much less thaT, it is 
now in'wted to exact, and since the average rate, so far from showing an" 
mclmation to enhancement, is everywhere on the downward grade, the 
Governor-General in Council is unable to accept a proposal which could 

only have consequences the very opposite of those which are anticipated bv 
its authors. ^ 


18. The next recommendation to which the attention of the Government 
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of India has been drawn is that no term of settlement in temporarily settled 
The Term of Settlement: districts should be for a shorter period than 30 
Suggested Minimum The Instoiy of settlements may bnefly 

of 30 years summarised as lollows. In Bombay the 

thirty years* term was introduced by the 
Court of Directors so far back as 1837. From there it was extended to 
Madras and the North-Western Provinces, where it has been the standard 
period for the last half century. The same principle was followed in an 
extension of the Orissa Settlement in 1867, and in confirming most of the 
settlements made in the Central Provinces between 1860 and 1870. But it 
never came into general use in the Punjab, where, in the greater part of the 
province, the shorter term of twenty years has been the recognised rule^ 
The question was exhaustively examined in 1895, when it was finally decided 
by the Secretary of State that 30 years should continue to be the ordinary 
term of settlement in Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces,, 
that in the Punjab twenty years should be the general rule (thirty 
yeprs-being admitted in some cases), and in the Central Provinces twenty 
years also. A thirty years* term has been adopted for the recent re- 
settlement of Orissa. In backward tracts, such as Burma and Assam, and 
in exceptional circumstances such as exist in Sind, shorter terms are permitted. 
^ - . Thereasonsfor this differentiation are familiar and 

whIS. dSine th. Wle^U.ebnd i,J«%cdU;v.^ re»U 

Term of Settlement agncultural production not liable to vio- 

lent oscillations, it is sufficient if the demands of 
Government are readjusted once in thirty years, i.e.^ once in the lifetime of each 
generation. Where the opposite conditions prevail, where there are much 
waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating cultivation, or again where there is a 
rapid development of resources owing to the construction of roads, railways, or 
canals, to an increase of population, or to a rise in prices, the postponement 
of re-settlement for so long a period is both injurious to the people, who are 
unequal to the strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the general tax- 
payer, who is temporarily deprived of the additional revenue to which he has 
a legitimate claim. 

19. It may further be pointed out that many of the objections at one time 
urged to revisions of settlement have become, or are fast becoming, obsolete. 

The process of re-settlement itself is more rapid and 
less disturbing than was formerly the case. Where 
the re-settlement of a district thirty years ago lasted 
for six or eight years, the work is now, in a large dis- 
trict, usually completed in about four years and 
often in less. The improvement in the village records, and their punctual cor- 
rection and maintenance up to date, have to a large extent obviated the neces- 
sity for detailed surveys, and for those local inquiries by subordinate officers 
which were in former times a fruitful source of harassment and extortion to the 
agricultural community. The aim of the existing policy is to exclude under- 
lings from all connection either with the work of assessment or with the pre- 
liminary investigations leading up to it, and to devolve upon the Settlement 
Officer and his gazetted assistants all the negotiations with the people. The 
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Government of India and the Local Governments will always be ready to 
carry this policy to further developments, their object being to simplify the 
maintenance, correct and up to date, of the village papers, and thereby to 
secure an authentic record of the rights and privileges of the people, as well 
as a trustworthy instrument for the speedy determination of the fair claims 
of the Government on the land. 

[Paragraph 20 deals with the question of the exemption of improvements 
from assessment. It is pointed out that, though this principle finds no sup- 
port in the history of India under native rule, it has 
Exempti^^^ been accepted by the Government of India, and that 

securing such exemption are now in force over 
trom Assessment, ^ Government of India in- 

tends to take the whole matter into further consideration, in consultation with 
the Local Governments, with a view to framing rules that may stimulate the 
expenditure of private capital upon the improvement of the land, and secure 
to those who profit by such opportunities their legitimate reward.] 

21. The question of the effect upon the domestic life of the community of 
long as against short settlements has been the subject of much discussion. It 

may be regarded as certain that long-term settle- 
ments leave more money to the people, however 
large be the revenue enhancement at the close. On 
the other hand, short-term settlements, which are 
the familiar practice of Native Rulers, excite less dis- 
content, when not associated with inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings. An increase of liabilities which comes once in a generation is said 
by some to be more acutely resented than one which has been rendered fa- 
miliar by more frequent repetition. Upon this point it is diflScult and perhaps 
unnecessary to pronounce: attention should, however, be called to a con- 
cession made by the Government with a view to reducing its own share of 
the produce, and leaving more to the landholder. Formerly the basis of 
assessment was the anticipated average yield of the land during the coming 
period of settlement. Now it is the actual yield at the time of assessment, 
so that the landowner enjoys to the full any new advantages that may accrue 
either from his own outlay or from outside circumstances, in the interval be- 
fore the next revision is made. Assessment upon actual, as distinct from 
prospective, assets has thus become a cardinal principle of the land revenue 
policy of Government 

22. In the foregoing paragraphs a partial answer has been given to the 
next prayer of the memorialists that in ryotwari tracts ‘'there should be no 

increase in assessments except in cases where the 
land has increased in value, (1) in consequence of 
improvements in irrigation works carried out at 
the expense of Government; (2) on account of a 
rise in the value of produce, based on the average 
prices of the thirty years next preceding such re- 
'rision.” The entire contention will now be ex- 
amined. The principle that the State in India has a right to share in the 
produce of the land carries with it the right to share in any increment of the 
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produce or its value. In the case of increments resulting from the expenditure 
of private labour or capital, this right, as has already been pointed out, has 
been altogether waived in some provinces, and materially limited in others. 
But it can scarcely be contended that such a surrender should equally apply 
to improvements produced by the growth of population, by the gradual de- 
velopment of the country, by the introduction of new staples or by an increase 
in the productivity of the soil and in the value of its produce, more particularly 
if the latter are themselves the result of an expenditure upon irrigation or com- 
munications that has been incurred by the State. The concession to the 
landlord or the tenant of a complete monopoly of the profits of all improve- 
ments of the soil in perpetuity, whether created by himself or not, would be a 
doctrine not merely economically unsound, but without any foundation in 
native custom or any precedent in history. Whatever be the case as regards 
zemindari districts, it is now, however, urged that in ryotwari areas no ground 
of enhancement but a rise in price should in future be allowed. Attention 
has abeady been called to the limitation that has been placed by Government 
upon the discretion of its oflBcers in respect of changes in land classification 
as a possible basis of enhancement. In Bombay no change in a classification 
once definitely accepted is permitted by the law. In Madras, though the 
Government of India, acting under the instructions of the Secretary of State 
in 1885, have declined to give a pledge against future revisions of classifica- 
tion, they have intimated their cordial acceptance of the principle that the 
existing classification, if found to be in the main equitable, shall, on resettle- 
ment, not be disturbed. In these circumstances, to deny the right of the State 
to a share in any increase of values except those which could be inferred from 
the general tables of price statistics — ^in itself a most fallacious and partial 
test — ^would be to surrender to a number of individuals an increment which 


they had not themselves earned, but which had resulted, partly from the out- 
lay of Government money on great public works, such as canals and railways, 
partly from the general enhancement of values produced by expanding re- 
sources and a higher standard of civilisation. 

£3. The concluding proposal, which it is the duty of the Governor-General 
in Council to examine, and which, in slightly different shapes, finds a place 
Limitation of memorials, is that no cesses should be imposed 

Cesses on Land rental of land, except for purposes directly benefit- 

ing the land, and that a limit should be fixed beyond 
which it may not be permissible to surcharge the land tax with local taxation. 
These cesses which are levied for the construction and repair of roads, the 
upkeep of schools and dispensaries, and other similar duties appertaining to 
Local Government Boards, are generally assessed on the assets or rental 
value, since the land revenue would, in many provinces, be an unfair basis of 
distribution. But before going into this question, the Governor-General in 
Council desires to record an emphatic dissent from the opinion that primary 
education is not a proper object of local taxation, and that such taxation 
should be limited to objects directly connected with the land. The aim of 
local taxation is the benefit of the community, and the spread of elementary 
education amongst the cultivating classes is the surest preventive of the care- 
lessness which allows so large a proportion of the increased value that settled 
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Government and improved communications have given to the produce of 
agricultural industry, to slip through the fingers of the people. 

In the ryotwari provinces of Bombay and Madras and in Coorg the 
incidence of the Local Rates (for roads and schools) is precisely that in force 
‘“t Bengal (6J per cent, on the rental). This com- 

Pr^entilnmaence involves the assumption that ryotwari revenue 

^ * is the equivalent of rent; but, as a matter of fact, the 

extent to which sub-letting prevails in ryotwari provinces indicates that the 
revenue is substantially below the rental value, and the Local Rates are con- 
sequently below the Bengal level. In Lower Burma the Local Rates amount 
to 10 and in Assam to 8.3 per cent, on the ryotwari revenue. Though higher 
than elsewhere, they are within the maximum suggested in the memorial. 

The general conclusion of the Government of India is that there is no 
reason for thinking that local taxation, if properly distributed, is on the whole 

either onerous or excessive, while, as a general 
rule, it already falls short of the limit which the 
memorialists would propose to fix. But there are 
grounds for suspecting that the distribution is often 
unfair; and that the landlords shift on to the tenants that share of the burden 
which is imposed by the law upon themselves. In the present backward con- 
dition of so many of the people, it is not possible effectively to redress this in- 
justice; and the question presents itself whether it is not better, as oppor- 
tunities occur, to mitigate imposts which are made to press upon the culti- 
vating classes more severely than the law intended. The Government of 
India would be glad to see their way to offer such relief. 

27. The Governor-General in Council has now reviewed the particular sug- 
gestions of Mr. Dutt and the memorialists. There remains to be noticed the 

underlying idea by which they have all alike 
been animated, and which, in some parts 
of the former’s writings, has found definite 
expression. It is the theory that the amount 
of the land revenue taken by the Govern- 
ment of India, in one form or another, from 
the people is mainly responsible for famine, with its corollary that, were the 
assessments diminished, famine would be less frequent, or that at least, when 
they do occur, they would cause infinitely less suffering. The Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council does not believe that countenance to this theory can be derived 
either from the recorded facts of history, or from the circumstances of the pres- 
ent day. The evidence that has been adduced in this Resolution testifies to a 
progressive reduction of assessments, extending throughout the last century, 
and becoming more instead of less active during its second half. If then the 
severity of famine be proportionate to the weight of assessments, the famines 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century ought to have been incomparably 
more serious than towards its close; whereas the contention is familiar that 
the reverse has been the case. Again, the contention that in recent famines 
the parts of India that suffered most severely were the parts that were most 
assessed, finds (with the exception of Gujarat, which had not been 
seriously famine-stricken for a century and was soft and unprepared) no sup- 
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Agricultural Losses 
resulting from Famine. 


port in fact, and was expressly disowned by the recent Famine Commission. 
It is conclusively disproved in the case of the Central Provinces by the evi- 
dence of the Chief Commissioner that, in the famine of 1899-1900, the dis- 
tricts which felt the famine pressure most acutely were those which had been 
exempted from paying the revised assessments, introduced at the previous 
revision; while the districts that suffered most from the famine of 1896-1897 
were those in which there had been no enhancement for forty years. 

28. The fallacy in question is the result of an imperfect appreciation of 
the smallness of the land revenue compared with the enormous losses result- 
ing from a widespread failure of crops. It has 
been estimated that in the Central Provinces the 
agricultural classes have lost 40 crores of rupees, 

more than 26 millions sterling, during the past seven years — an amount equiv- 
alent to the total land revenue of fifty years; while seven years’ land revenue 
would be required to recoup the State for its famine expenditure in these 
provinces since the year 1896. Similar calculations could be made with regard 
to the other famine-smitten provinces. It is clear that no reduction of the 
land revenue demand, short of its total abolition and not even its abolition 
itself, could enable any community to hold up its head against a calamity so 
vast and so appalling. 

29. It is not of course disputed that if the Government were largely to abate 
its demand, and if the amount of such abatement were fairly distributed 

amongst the cultivating classes and were saved 
up by them, instead of being thoughtlessly spent, 
or absorbed by an increase of population, nor 
appropriated by a particular section, a reserve 
would be created that might enable those classes 
better to withstand the losses caused by failure of the rains. But, unfortu- 
nately, neither in the past nor in the present circumstances of the country can 
any warrant be found for the belief that the revenue so relinquished by Gov- 
ernment would constitute a famine relief fund in the hands of the people. Ex- 
perience has shown that excessive leniency of the kind in question reacts 
prejudicially upon the industry of the agricultural classes, while it encourages 
the transfer of the soil to money-lenders and middlemen, who swallow the 
profits intended for the cultivators, and reduce the latter to a condition re- 
sembling serfdom. In illustration a reference may be made to Behar, which 
is permanently settled at a very light revenue, estimated as equivalent to a 
concession of at least 80 lakhs of rupees a year to the inhabitants. These 
advantages, however, have been monopolised by the land-owning section of 
the community, while the Behar tenants remain among the most heavily 
renteddn India; and as the experience of two famines in the last SO years has 
shown, have displayed the least capacity of resistance to the shock. 

30. An additional source of error lies in the conception, which is erroneous, 
that it is from the rent-paying or revenue-paying classes of the agricultural 

— -- - . - community that the sufferers in famine and the re- 

froTFlmlne. f f are principaUy dra^. Ab 

inspection of any reliei works on a large scale, while 
it will show that the poorer sections of the tenant class are not unrepresented. 
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Theory of Connection 
between Land Revenue 
and Famines rejected by 
Famine Commission, igoi. 


will also demonstrate that the great majority are not ryots, but labourers on 
the land, whom the land revenue assessment practically in no way affects. 

31. It is noteworthy that the theory which has here been examined, meets 
with no encouragement at the hands of the latest expert body that has in- 
quired into the facts of the case, viz., the 
Famine Commission of 1901. After stating 
what was, in each of the provinces visited 
by them, the pressure of the land revenue 
on the soil — ^in figures which have already 
been cited— they concluded by saying that except in Bombay, where 
they regarded it as full, the incidence of land revenue is low in moderate 
years, and that it should in no way, per se, be the cause of indebtedness. 
It is unnecessary, on the present occasion, to discuss what are the secondary 
causes of famine — ^for as to the primary, there can be no dispute — ^and of the 
poverty and indebtedness which famine brings in its train. But it is manifest 
that any one who shuts his eyes to the industrial and economic forces that are 
at work in India at the present time, and that are patent upon the surface of 
agrarian life, who does not take into account the ever-increasing subdivision 
of holdings (arising from the land-hunger of the peasant population and the 
inveterate reluctance of the ryot to move even to the smallest distance from 
his natal place), the decline of industrial occupations other than agriculture, 
the rack-renting to which tenants are subjected by the more inconsiderate 
class of landlords and especially by middlemen of various degrees, the usurious 
rates of interest demanded by the money-lending class, the speculative ex- 
penditure upon litigation, the proneness to extravagance on festival occa- 
sions, and the numerous payments, in the form of petty bribes, among the 
ryots themselves, but who concentrates his entire gaze upon one aspect alone 
of their poverty, will carry away a most distorted impression both of the mal- 
ady which he has set himself to diagnose, and of the remedies which it is in 
the power or is the duty of Government to apply. 

[Paragraphs 32-37 of the Resolution deal with three possible causes of 
hardship in connection with Land Revenue assessment: 1. Large and sudden 
Three Possible enhancements of the revenue demand, 2. the 

raiiQPQ ftf Wor/icViiti exaction of a fixed demand where the value of 
Hardship, fluctuates, and 3. the need of meeting 

local deterioration with prompt relief. In regard to the first point it is noted 
that a man who has, under a thirty-year settlement, been paying Rs. 1,000 
as Land Revenue, representing fifty per cent, of his assets, will be greatly 
dissatisfied if on the occasion of the new settlement he is called on to pay Rs. 
2,000 as Land Revenue, even though the larger sum represents but forty- 
seven per cent, of his present assets, since a man will look more to the actual 
increase of his obligations than he will to the arithmetical standards by which 
it is justified or determined. On the second point the Resolution says : — 


*^In theory the Government revenue represents the sum that may fairly 
be demanded on an average of seasons, and it is assessed in the belief that 
cultivators will save from the surplus of good years to meet the deficit in bad. 
It is manifest, however, that, in tracts where the chances of a bad harvest 
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are higH, it must be exceedingly diflScult to make allowances for crop failure 
in framing the assessment rates. And it is also clear that the agricultural 
classes have not, as a rule, yet learnt to regard a good harvest, not as an occa- 
sion for larger expenditure, but as a means of insurance against failure of 
crops. In truth, to a poor family a short harvest must be a severe calamity. 
The assessment may absorb but a small share of the gross produce of its land. 
But its circumstances depend on the net produce, on which the assessment 
is in higher proportion, and it is obvious that on inferior land a substantial 
deficiency in the outturn may leave no net produce whatever, so that (in the 
absence of savings) the assessment can only be paid by borrowing or by 
stinting the necessaries of life. When such a deficiency is frequent, the rigid 
demand of the land revenue must add very materially to the hardships 
endured by a poor and uneducated people. 

“ In tracts where great variations from the average of produce are not very 
frequent, such a demand may be suitable enough, its simplicity and educative 
effect compensating for the hardship that may be felt in individual cases. 
But where the produce of the land is liable to great and frequent fluctuations 
owing to failure of irrigation or vicissitudes of season, there is reason to 
apprehend that a fixed assessment may ruin people before it teaches them.’’ 

In regard to the third point the Resolution says : — 

“In a country of the size and diversity of India exceptions must occur to 
the general rule of agricultural progress, and localities are to be found where 
the conditions are those of actual deterioration. The Governor-Greneral in 
Council has in mind not only the losses of population and of produce which 
are the unavoidable consequences of severe famine, but the circumstances of 
tract and villages which lose ground owing to such special causes as the effect 
of decimating epidemics of malarial fever or other conditions, whether con- 
nected or not with vicissitudes of season. For some years past the Govern- 
ment of India have insisted upon the importance of the early detection of cases 
of local deterioration, and have committed to Provincial Departments of Land 
Records and Agriculture the conduct of systematic inquiries to this end. But 
the information thus collected has not always been fully utilised, and there 
have been cases in which a reduction of revenue was not granted till the 
troubles of the people had been aggravated by their efforts to provide the full 
fixed demand. It is no doubt true that any alteration of the assessment is in 
conflict with the terms of the original contract, by which the landholder has 
undertaken a liability for loss in return for an expectation of profit. But in 
this matter the interests of the Government are identical with the interests of 
the people, and it is unwise to exact from impoverished persons a revenue 
which they really cannot pay, merely because they are under an engagement 
to pay it. The Governor-General in Council is convinced of the desirability 
of granting prompt relief in these cases, whether they involve tracts or single 
villages, even though such a course may involve a departure from the strict 
principles of settlement. The amount of revenue which the concession will 
cost to the State will be insignificant compared with the advantages obtained 
in assisting and encouraging an afflicted population.”] 

38. In the review of their land revenue policy which has now been brought 
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to a close, the Grovemment of India claim to have established the following 
- _ . propositions, which, for convenience sake, it may 

Summary of Proposi- desirable to summarise before concluding this 
tions established. Resolution:- 

(1) That a Permanent Settlement, whether in Bengal or elsewhere, is 

no protection against the incidence and consequences of famine. 

(2) That in areas where the State receives its land revenue from land- 

lords, progressive moderation is the keynote of the policy of Gov- 
ernment, and that the standard of 50 per cent, of the assets is one 
which is almost uniformly observed in practice, and is more often 
departed from on the side of deficiency than of excess. 

(3) That in the same areas the State has not objected, and does not 

hesitate, to interfere by legislation to protect the interests of the 
tenants against oppression at the hands of the landlords. 

That in areas where the State takes the land revenue from the cul- 
tivators, the proposal to fix the assessment at one-fifth of the gross 
produce would result in the imposition of a greatly increased burden 
upon the people. 

(5) That the policy of long-term settlements is gradually being extended, 

the exceptions being justified by conditions of local development. 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the proceedings connected 

with new settlements, and an avoidance of the harassing invasion 
of an army of subordinate officials, are a part of the deliberate 
policy of Government. 

(7) That the principle of exempting or allowing for improvements is one 

of general acceptance, but may be capable of further extension. 

(8) That assessments have ceased to be made upon prospective assets. 

(9) That local taxation as a whole, though susceptible of some redistri- 

bution, is neither immoderate nor burdensome. 

(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general or widespread 

source of poverty and indebtedness in India, and that it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of famine. 

Further advance will be made in respect of — 

(11) the progressive and graduated imposition of large enhancements; 
(1^) greater elasticity in the revenue collection, facilitating its adjust- 
ment to the variations of the seasons, and the circumstances of the 
people;* 

(13) a more general resort to reduction of assessments in cases of local 
deterioration, where such reduction cannot be claimed under the 
terms of settlement. 

89. In thus defimng their policy, the Government of India would not de- 
sire to claim for the land revenue system of British India an exactitude or a 
Conclusion. blemish to which it cannot pretend. Histori- 

cally it owes its immediate origin to practices inherited from 
the most decadent period of native rule, and its form to changes made slowly, 

mthjand a set of principles have been formulated covering the 
of Land ^venue. The subject is fully discussed in a Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Land Revenue and Apiculture, dated Calcutta, 25th March. 1906. 
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and not without mistakes, by men who were aliens to the country, and could 
only with difficulty, and by slow degrees, assimilate the requirements or enter 
into the feelings of the people. Where habit and precedent count for more 
than wisdom, there has been need for caution in reform; and logical com- 
pleteness or simplicity could not be expected of a system born amid such sur- 
roundings, applied to such manifold conditions and to so heterogeneous a 
population, and subject, in the various stages of its development, to consider- 
ations of practical expediency rather than of abstract symmetry or scientific 
perfection. Indeed the one claim which the Government of India would 
decline to make for the land revenue system of this country is that it can 
properly be regarded as a science at all. In no country can land valuation 
be so described; and India, in spite of records, estimates, and tables, is no 
exception to the rule. A part of the weakness of the criticisms which have 
been directed against it, arises from the erroneous assumption that it can be 
regulated by fixed laws, or shaped by arithmetical standards’. Assessments 
cannot be dictated by the theorist in his study; they elude dogmatic treatment, 
and can only be safely worked out by the Settlement Officer in the village 
and on the fields. While they may admit of statistical analysis, they are liable 
to be hampered by premature statistical definition. The true function of 
Government is to lay down broad and generous principles for the guidance 
of its officers, with becoming regard to the traditions of the province and the 
circumstances of the locality, and to prescribe moderation in enhancement, 
and sympathy in collection. Above aU, it is its duty to exercise discrimina- 
tion in the choice of the agents whom it employs for this most critical and re- 
sponsible of tasks. The Governor-General in Council acknowledges with 
gratitude the services that have been rendered to the Government in this re- 
spect by a long line of devoted and capable officers, and he believes that the 
existing system, if pursued upon the lines that have been indicated, is both 
well suited to the present conditions of the country, and compatible with its 
future development, and that the revenue which it provides, and which is 
more lenient in its incidence than at any previous stage of Indian history, is 
capable of being levied from the people with surprisingly little hardship and 
without discontent. 


THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM OF BURMA. 

“Under the ancient and original land system among the Bur- 
mese, as detailed in the opening portions of the eighth section 
_ of the Laws of Manu, the complete title or 

Historic^^^^^’ "perfect proprietary right" was restricted either 
to land given to soldiers and royal servants or 
to grants and assignments made by the monarch in measured 
allotments for the support of civil oflSicials, or else to land which 
had descended by hereditary succession, and had been long in 
the possession of the family, and was now in use for the culti- 
vation of food grain. Such areas were called Myeth^^ while all 
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others were Myishin lands having an incom^ete title or ‘im- 
perfect proprietary right, liable to dispute.’ These latter com- 
prised lands received in gift, land purchased from those in 
whose family it was hereditary, land reclaimed from the forest, 
abandoned land cultivated for upwards of ten years with the 
knowledge and tacit consent of the owner, and land allotted to 
cultivators by civil officials or village headmen. In any of these 
cases the title held good during the lifetime of the buyer or 
cultivator; but the land could be redeemed by the original owner, 
or by his heirs, on the decease of the person temporarily in pos- 
session, or on his wishing to dispose of it. 

“Theoretically and legally the Engs of Burma were not, like 
most of the sovereigns in ancient India, absolute lords of the 
soil. They received a share of the produce of the land, but to 
the land itself the people could originally obtain a clear title 
conveying absolute proprietorship, subject only to contribution 
for the purposes of the State, by the clearance and cultivation 
of forest tracts. The title to land was, therefore, essentially 
allodial. The Burmese agriculturists were peasant proprietors. 
The land was held in fee-simple, and the right and title vested 
in the original occupier, and his heirs and assigns, as owner. 
To this general allodial possession, however, there were two 
exceptions, although they did not apply to anything like vast 
extents of cultivable land. These were the Crown lands, and 
the lands held under the various kinds of service tenures. Apart 
from these two classes of lands, the Kings of Burma laid no 
restrictions on the cultivation of waste lands. Any person was 
at liberty to make a clearing in the jungle; and, on bringing 
this under cultivation, he became its owner. In this case there 
was no tenure, no holding from an overlord. Clear primitive 
titles of this sort could, of course, only be obtained in a country 
where the amount of cultivable land was far in excess of the re- 
quirements of the population. But this right of private prop- 
erty in land descended in Burma as \maltered, as certain, and as 
absolute as could be expected under any oriental despotism, 
and under the rule of autocratic Kings upon whose wUl the lives 
and property^ of their subjects were practically dependent.” 
(Dr. John Nisbet in Burma under British Rule — and Before, 
Vol. I. pp. 268, 269.) 

The following account of the Land Tenures of Burma is 
taken from the Report on the Administration of Burma, 1901- 
1902:— 

In Lower Burma, rights over land in the rural tracts are ac- 
quired under the Land and Revenue Act, No. II. of 1876, which 
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gave the force of law to the customary modes of acquisition 
Found current when the Province came imder British rule. A 

Present Lend Tenures “d ““W-T 

in T nwder PSnrma ^ may be acquned under that Act 

in Lower Burma. ^ 

squatting occupation, combined with regular payment of the 
land revenue, or by a specific grant from the State. The first 
of these modes of acquisition is most common in tracts which 
are in an advanced state of cultivation, where the margin of 
waste land is comparatively small, and where cultivation, there- 
fore, increases by gradual extension of existing holdings. The 
latter of the two modes of acquiring rights over land is com- 
monly resorted to by new-comers in the more remote tracts. 
Exemption from payment of revenue for varying terms is allowed 
to grantees of land according to the diflficulty of clearing. No 
restriction is placed on the right of a landholder to alienate his 
land, but alienations to persons who are not agriculturists are 
discouraged. 

The normal condition of Burman agriculturists is that of a 
peasant proprietor, but a considerable and growing class of 

Tenants exists in Lower Burma, This class is re- 

cruited in part from persons who have formerly 
been land-holders, have run into d^t, and have in consequence 
had to part with their rights in their holdings and occupy them 
as tenants. Other tenants, particularly in the delta of the Irra- 
waddy, are immigrants from Upper Burma and young men 
setting up house. Although a precise estimate cannot be made 
of the extent to which land is being year after year transferred 
from its original owners to their creditors, it is certain that such 
transfers have for some years been frequent in the neighbour- 
hood of large trading centres, and that the area of land culti- 
vated by persons in the condition of tenants, who have no statu- 
tory rights and pay rent to middlemen, is on the increase. The 
area let to tenants is now over one-fifth of the total occupied 
area, and the average rent per acre of paddy-land is as high as 
Rs. 8. Rent is mostly paid in produce, and rebates are usually, 
but not invariably allowed in case of severe damage to the crops. 
About one-sixth of the cultivated land is held by non-agricultur- 
ists, of whom three-fifths do not live near their lands. The 
increase in this class has been caused by the need of capital 
to open out the country, and during the last decade the extension 
of cultivation has been rapid. The average purchase price of 
an acre of paddy-land is now Rs. 24 per acre. The average 
annual rental is thus one-third of the price of the land. 
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The position of tenants in Lower Burma may be summed up 
in the statement that there is no fixity of tenure and no limit 
to rents, but that the condition of tenants is on the whole pros- 
perous. The land is rich, tenants derive an ample living from 
the produce after paying rent, and there is as yet no very strongly 
marked tendency to the formation of a permanent tenant class. 
Nevertheless, of late years the increase in land speculation has 
raised rents, and in certain tracts Settlement OflScers report 
that rack rents are imposed. It is to create a class of protected 
tenants that a Tenancy Bill is now under consideration. 

Rights over land in towns and villages are now regulated 
under the provisions of the Lower Burma Town and village 
Lands Act, IV. of 1898. The rights allowed 
vniaae^Lands t^8,t Act are similar to those given over 

agricultural land. But in the scheduled towns 
of Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab, Bassein, and Prome the acqui- 
sition of rights is governed by rules of long standing which have 
been continued in force. In the last three towns any person 
is deemed a land-holder who can prove continuous possession 
from some thirty to fifty years ago up to the passing of this Act. 
In these towns the registration of changes of title is compulsory. 

The law which reflates tenures of land in Upper Burma 
is the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, No. III. of 
1889. The primary division of all lands in 
Tenures Upper Burma is into: (1) State land; (2) Non- 

Upper Burma. State land. “ State land” is described in section 
23 of the Upper Burma Land and Revenue 
Regulation. It means land belonging to, or at the disposal of, 
the State, and includes the following: — 

(а) Land hitherto termed royal land; i.e., lands customarily 

known as Ledaw, Ayadaw, Lamaingmye (land cul- 
tivated by Royal slaves), and other lands similarly 
styled up to the coming in force (13th of July, 1899) of 
the Land and Revenue Regulation. 

(б) Land held on condition of rendering public service or 

as an appanage to, or emolument or, a public office; 
that is to s^, land held at the time of the coming in 
force of the Regulation (13th of July, 1889) by persons 
who actually or nominalljr rendered or were liable 
to render sernce to the King, and to whom the land 
had been assigned as remuneration for such actual 
or nominal service. This category includes land 
held under a variety of tenures, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal: — 
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Ahmvdan-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed 
by persons who had been foot-soldiers or 
artmery-men of the King or by the descendants 
of such persons; by pages of the King or their 
descendants; by the King’s boatmen, litter- 
carriers, betel-carriers, and other menials or 
their descendants, and so forth. 

Si-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed by 
horse-soldiers of the King or their descendants. 

Thugyi-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed by 
thugyis (revenue collectors) or their descend- 
ants. 

Wun-sa land, of which the produce is enjoyed by 
persons who had been Wuns (District Gov- 
ernors) in the King’s time or by their descend- 
ants. 

Min-mye land, assigned for life or for lives, or for a 
period, to members of the Royal Family. 

(c) Islands and alluvial formations in rivers; i.e., lands liable 

to periodical change by the action of the river. 

(d) Waste land and land included within reserved or village 

forests, by which is meant all land which had never, 
up to the time of the coming in force of the Regula- 
tion, (i.e. up to the 13th of July 1889), been under culti- 
vation except — 

(i) sites and enclosures of pagodas, monasteries, 
other religious buildings, and schools; 

(ii) sites and enclosures of dwelling-houses in 
towns and villages. 

(e) Land which had been under cultivation, but had been 

abandoned, and to the ownership of which no claim 
was preferred within two years from the coming in 
force of the Regulation i.e., up to 13th of July, 1891. 

(f) Athi or asu lands, or village communal lands, which 

are periodically distributable or distributed by the 
officer in the village who represents the State. 

In the case of land coming under heads (a), (6), and (c) the 
British Government has simply assumed the rights enjoyed by 
the Burmese Kings. In the case of land coming under heads 
(d) and (e) it has done more than this. The Ku^s of Burma 
were not ordinarily in a position to assert an e&ctive claim 
over waste land brought under cultivation. Speaking generally, 
any person was at liberty to till waste land, and, on bringing it 
under cultivation, he acquired rights over it which in time be- 
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came ancestral {bobabaing) and heritable and resembled in other 
ways those of private ownership. But outright sales of lands 
were rare and contrary to custom, and private or exclusive 
proprietary rights could not be acquired over lands in the large 
tracts of country in which the ancient athi, or village communal 
tenures, survived. The British Government has, under the Regu- 
lation of 1889, declared itself the owner of all waste land, and 
no such land may be cultivated except in accordance with rules 
under the Regulation. These rules provide for the grant of 
leases of waste land for any period not exceeding thirty years and 
for the grant of permits to occupy such land temporarily. Cul- 
tivators wishing to take up waste land are at liberty to adopt 
either of these methods of acquisition. The rules, which are 
modelled on the rules in force in Lower Burma, provide for the 
levy of revenue on areas leased and occupied, and for the tem- 
porary exemption from revenue of areas which have to be cleared 
of forest grpwth, shrubs, or grass before they can yield a crop. 
Leases have not, however, become popular in Upper Burma, 
and waste land is cleared and occupied without title. 

“Non-State land” has not been defined, and its incidents — 
other than the liability to payment of land revenue — ^have not 
been authoritatively described. It is land other than State land, 
and has been held to include — 

(i) dama-u-gya land; i.e., lands which were cleared by 

persons before the 13th of July, 1899, and are still in 
the possession of these persons; 

(ii) bobabaing lands; i.e., lands which were cleared before 

the Regulation came into force (i.e., before the 13th of 
July, 1889), and are now in possession of the de- 
scendants of the persons who cleared them, or of 
persons who obtained them for valuable considera- 
tion from those who cleared them, or from their 
descendants. 

(iii) lands of which the ownership had been granted by 

written orders of the Edng, or has been granted since 
annexation under a written instrument by, or by 
order of, the Local Government: such lands would 
be considered to be bobabaing. 

All lands, whether State or other than State, are subject to 
the payment of land revenue to the Government. This land 
Tenants. is assessed at rates in kind or money which 

are fixed on classes of soil or classes of crops. The 
tenants of land in Upper Burma may be renting either State 
land from a State land occupant or non-State land. Rents and 
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tenancies, except in the irrigated tracts of Mandalay and Ky- 
aukse districts, are ruled by custom, and rents may vary from 
one-tenth of the produce on very poor soil to one-half the produce 
on good paddy-land. The tenants thus usually get a rebate of 
rent when the crop is poor, and are usually in as favourable 
circumstances as the small peasant proprietor. With the ex- 
ception of the thugaungs in Salin subdivision, of the ex-King’s 
relations and ministers in Mandalay, Kyaukse and Sagaing, and 
of the old Burmese officials of the former regime, the lanmords 
of Upper Burma do not stand out as a class on a higher social 
scale than the tenants. Owing to the general poverty of the 
cultivators, and the absence of large areas of waste for cultiva- 
tion, wealthy land-owners have perhaps more authority in the 
village than is the case in the lower Province. It will probably 
be desirable to extend the protection to tenants, which will be 
afforded by the draft Tenancy Bill, to certain areas in Minbu 
and Mandalay. Elsewhere, as there is at present but little 
inducement to invest capital in the poorer land of Upper 
Burma, the proprietor of the soil usually farms the land 
himself. 


Town lands in Upper Burma are administered under the 
Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, No. III. of 1889, 
Town Lands rules for the disposal of State waste lands 

ow “ • in Railway towns and Civil stations which were 
published in 1899. With very few exceptions all town lands are 
State lands. 


The following table shows the latest recorded statistics (1902) 
relating to Land Tenures in Burma. The statistics of squatters, 
of persons who, by twelve years’ continuous 
Smistics occupancy, have acquired the permanent right 
of use and occupancy of a land-holder, and of 
persons holding their land under deed of grant from Govern- 
ment are not separately recorded in Lower Burma. It may 
be noted, however, that in exceptional cases only does the occu- 
pier who has acquired a land-holder’s title take the necessary 
steps to have the title duly recorded, He is ordinarily content to 
continue in occupation merely as a squatter. The entries under 
waste-land grants refer to certain special grants of large areas 
which were issued on favourable terms as to revenue in order to 


encourage the spread of cultivation. The rules under which 
these grants were made are now obsolete. 

The figures both for the number of holdings and area are ap- 
proximate only for Upper Burma, as accurate information is 
not available for districts or tracts which have not been brought 
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under supplementary survey and in whicli the assessment of 
the land is calculated on a share of the out-turn. 


Tenxjbe. 

Number of 
Houdings. 

Area of Acres. 

Lower Burma. 



Squatters, land-holders, and grantees assessed at 

full rates 

Waste-land grants, either wholly or partly revenue- 
free, in perpetuity 

1,247,801 

97 

7,448,119 

154,864 

Upper Burma 

State land 

Non-State land 

269,920 

890,051 

1,539,235 

977,520 

Total 

2,407,869 

10,099,738 


SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT. 

The following account of the system of survey and settlement 
is taken from the Report on the Administration of Burma, 1901- 
1902. 

The system of survey adopted in the Province is that of a 
connected theodolite exterior survey and a field-to-field interior 
survey. The country to be surveyed is first di- 
of Su^ey.™ vided into large circuits or polygons. The geo- 
graphical position of each polygon is ascertained 
with perfect precision, and the included area carefully computed. 
Each of these large circuits or polygons is again subdivided 
into minor circuits or lesser polygons, the geographical posi- 
tion and area of each of which are determined with the same 
accuracy. Then within these minor polygons come the kwins, 
which m Burma correspond in many ways to the mauzas of 
Northern India. These kwins are the smallest polygons, rarely 
exceeding one to one and one-half square miles in area. They 
are not private estates or properties, as the Indian mauzas are, 
but simply village blocks of paddy-cultivation and waste of 
convenient size enclosed, as frequently as may be possible, 
within natural boimdaries, and they are dealt with just in the 
same way as the larger polygons. Proceeding thus from the 
greater to the less, the margin of possible error is being con- 
stantly nairowed. The mathematically-ascertained area of the 
large circuit must be found to be equal to the total of the areas 
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of the included smaller circuits; and, until perfect agreement is 
obtained by repeated check processes, neither the larger nor 
the smaller areas are accepted, and so on down to the very unit 
of survey, which is the field. The field in Burma may at present 
be said to be a square or rectangular area of paddy or other cul- 
tivated land included within well-marked boundaries. Its area 
varies from one acre in the great alluvial plains of the lower 
delta to one-quarter acre in the closely cultivated tracts of the 
Prome and Thayetmyo districts towards the apex of the delta. 
The aggregate of the field areas within each kwin must agree 
with the area of the kwin polygon, and until this agreement is 
attained the areas of the fields are not accepted. It will thus be 
seen that the method of cadastral survey is calculated to guar- 
antee scientific accuracy in every detail. 

The land records department maintain the annual survey 
and assessment in the cadastrally surveyed districts, including 
those in which no regular settlement has yet 
Survey^^”*^^ been introduced. The changes and extensions 
in cultivation, ownership, topography, etc., are 
annually depicted on fresh copies of the kwin maps, and the 
assessment register records the area of each holding, with all 
changes and the assessment due at the rates fixed by settlement. 
The annual survey is needed inter alia for purposes of land- 
revenue assessment. Considerable areas of cultivable waste are 
newly occupied from year to year either without title or with 
a permit or grant from Government, and these and other changes 
require to be resurveyed, as each individual holding is sepa- 
rately assessed annually on the area occupied and cultivated. 
Statistics are annually collected as to prices, sales, mortgages, 
crops, etc., and together with the annual crop measurement 
statistics furnish the Revision Settlement Officer with data for 
the resettlement of the acre rates, and are also an indication of 
the economic changes which are annually taking place. In 
addition the land records department furnishes evidence as to 
grazing grounds and fisheries and measures all poUas, and the 
inspecting staff also checks tax-tickets as a prevention against 
fraud on the part of the revenue collecting officials. Changes 
in cultivation and in fisheries and the abnormal demand for 
grants of land have been so pressing in recent years that it has 
been out of the power of the permanent staff in many kwins 
to annually effect more than an accurate assessment, and the 
changes of the survey have there been brought up to date, prior 
to revision of settlement, by special survey staffs under' the 
direction of the inspecting and superintending officers. 
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The term “Settlement,” or “Land Revenue Settlement,” is 
used to indicate the various processes by which the Government 
determines the amount of tax to be collected on land. Owing 
to its more recent acquisition. Upper Burma is very far behind 
the Lower Province in the matter of Settlement. 

With the exception of the unsurveyed districts of Salween 
and Northern Arakan, mostly under taungya cultivation, and of 

Tavoy, Mergui, and parts of other dis- 
System of Settlement, surveyed under the direction of the 

ower urma. provincial land records department, the 

original settlement of the cultivated land of Lower Burma was 
completed in the year 1901, and is now proceeding in the locally 
surveyed areas in the delta, where the extensions of cultivation 
have been most rapid. The system of settlement consists in 
acre rates, based on the ascertained productiveness of the chief 
varieties of soil and crops, the local price of the produce averaged 
over a term of years, and the cost of cultivation : the rates thus 
deduced are compared with the rents paid by tenants and modi- 
fied by other circumstances, such as the standard of living, in- 
debtedness, etc., of the agriculturist. The rates remain fixed 
per acre for a term of years, ordinarily fifteen, but assessments 
annually vary with the increase or decrease in the size of the hold- 
ing. At the original settlement the area of each holding, field by 
field, as it exists at the time of settlement, the name of the owner 
or occupant, the number of years he has been in possession, and 
the names of the tenants and mortgagees, with the rents paid or 
the amount of the encumbrance, have been recorded in the settle- 
ment registers prepared in duplicate, and this evidence is sup- 
ported by the sixteen-inch trace showing each field and its cor- 
rect position, together with the external limits of each holding. 
Other topographical features, the area covered by cultivable 
and uncultivable waste, village sites, streams, roads, etc., are all 
entered, and the total area of the various plots checked and 
compared with the total area in the kwin, as described in a prior 
section. The revision settlement is confined mainly to a re- 
vision of the assessment; the main assessment tracts of the orig- 
inal settlement tire usually unaltered, but the classification of 
soil within them and the rates per acre may require revision. 
The rates are fixed after a consideration of tne same factors as 
at the original settlement, supported by crop measurements and 
inquiries in every kwin or village. As in the original settle- 
ment, the acre rates fixed at revision are maintained for a term 
of years, usually fifteen. 

Until a few years ago it had been the custom in Burma that 
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the cultivator should pay only the full assessment rate on the 
area actually cropped. He could leave as much 
Fallow™^d° holding as he liked uncultivated, and on 

such uncultivated part a merely nominal rate 
of assessment — 2 annas per acre, a sort of quit-rent — ^was im- 

E osed, the cultivator, by payment of this quit-rent, retaining all 
is rights in the land. The land so left uncultivated is called 
fallow. As a matter of fact, the term “fallow” is a misnomer.. 
The land is never left in what would be known in England as 
open fallow. A so-called “fallow” field in Burma is a field 
which after the paddy upon it has been reaped is left untouched 
till the cultivator is inclined to plough it up again. It is never 
even ploughed up until its turn to yield a crop comes round. 
The usual reason for letting any land lie idle is that the culti- 
vator is either unable or unwilling to cultivate it. The custom 
of levying a 2-anna rate on so-called fallows is still maintained, 
but in consequence of the growth of the value of land and of a 
landlord class the extent of its application has been somewhat 
curtailed, and wealthy or non-resident landlords are not allowed 
the privilege of the reduced assessment. The rule which is 
now in force provides that the 2-anna rate shall be levied on the 
whole or any part of a holding which is left uncultivated, either 
in order to allow the soil to recover from exhaustion, or because 
the owner is prevented from causes beyond his control, such as 
death of cattle or illness or death in his family, from cultivating 
it. During the past few years the 2-anna rate has been assessed 
in certain specified kwins where the soil is too poor to work 
every year, without the necessity of a written application to any 
Revenue Officer. An assessment varying at the discretion of 
the Deputy Commissioner from 2 annas per acre to the normal 
cultivation rate is levied on land which is left uncultivated for 
grazing purposes, or which has been generally sublet during the 
five preceding years, or which has been granted revenue-free 
for a term of years and has not been brought under cultivation 
within a reasonable period, or which has been a source of profit 
during the year of assessment. 

The abatement on account of fallow is quite distinct in theoiy 
from abatements on account of remisison, although in practice 
_ . . the two kinds of abatements necessarily often 

comcide. Remissions are granted m cases where 
crops have been wholly or partially destroyed by floods or drought 
or other cause beyond the cultivator’s control. If the entire or 
nearly the entire crop on a holding has been destroyed, the whole 
revenue is remitted. If partial loss of crop is suffered, the re- 
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mission is proportioned to the extent of the loss. No remis- 
sion is, however, granted unless the loss of crops exceeds one- 
third of the estimated ordinary full crops of the holding. 

The vital importance of Land Revenue Settlement justifies the 
inclusion in this Report of some detailed information in regard to 
the methods of work prescribed for the Settlement Officers. The 
Directions to Settlement Officers, issued by the Government of 
Burma (as amended to August, 1902), is printed in Appendix O. 

The land revenue system of Upper Burma is still unsettled, 
and is the subject of much discussion. However, some con- 
clusions which seem final have been 
System of ^ttlement, pgr instance, in 1897 it 

' was decided that only areas under ma- 

tured crops should be liable to assessment and that rates should 
not be assessed on either failures or fallows. This important 
decision is still unshaken: it makes the revenue assessments 
in the central dry belt very variable or elastic, but it is still in 
the experimental stage. Again, Regulation No. V. of 1901 elimi- 
nated the distinction between rent and revenue on State and 
non-State land respectively from the Upper Burma system, and 
made all lands liable to the payment of land revenue. At the 
same time this Regulation directed that the rates of land revenue 
payable are to be taken into consideration when fixing the av- 
erage rate at which thathameda* tax is to be levied. This 
latter decision is, it may be observed, a most important departure 
from the old system of adjustment or exemption from thatha- 
meda,* which had been tried and found wanting. Settlement 
Officers, when proposing rates of land revenue which are fixed 
on classes of soil or on classes of crop throughout any district 
or part of a district, also propose reduced rates of thathameda,* 
but the assessment of this latter tax, once its rate has been fixed 
on individual households within the vill^e, is still left to the 
thamadis, or assessors. Also the Local Government, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, may 
direct that in any district or part of a district an abatement 
from the rates fixed on soil or crops shall be made before these 
rates are applied to the assessment of land other than State, 
and the amount of such abatement has usually been 25 per 
cent. 

In Upper Burma the district is settled as a whole, and not in 
tracts of a varying size, as in Lower Burma. The Regular 
Settlement is timed to take three years in each district, but, owing 
to the size of the districts or to the complexity of the work, it 

* For particulars as to thathameda see p. 607 et aeq. 
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is seldom completed in less than four years. During this time, 
while conducting aU the inquiries regarding agriculture and the 
economic position of the cultivators, the Settlement Officer 
measures typical crops in each kwin or village each year for three 
years. He then has to prepare a record of rights and occupation, 
frame proposals for the assessment of land revenue and for re- 
duction of the rate of thathameda. Holdings in Upper Burma 
are very small, frequently confined to a single field, the holdings 
of one man scattered, the soils and the crops numerous, while 
the uncertainty of the rainfall renders it difficult to form an 
idea of the average productiveness of the various soils and crops. 
For irrigated areas special water rates have to be proposed, and 
special claims for exemption considered. During the settlement 
a land records staff is engaged in keeping the survey and regis- 
tration up to date, and on the completion of the settlement this 
staff carries on the duty of survey and assessment. 

In Upper Burma the work of the land records department 
in its general features is the same as that in the lower Province, 
but in its details is far more laborious and less technical. Owing 
to the system of assessment on the area under matured crop only, 
each field and cultivated portion of each field have to be shown 
for each holding in a field register. Areas on which the crop 
has failed, areas irrigated, and the names of 
all the various crops field by field have to be 
entered in this register. The assessments fol- 
low the various harvest seasons; and, though the winter harvest is 
the most important in some districts, the autumn and the hot- 
weather harvests are heavy, and in upland tracts the surveyor 
must visit the same holding twice in the year to record the 
matured crop area. The calculation of assessments, which are 
shown in a separate register, is further complicated by the dif- 
ferent rates on soils, crops, and State and non-State land. Less 
accuracy in survey, with the exception of highly rated tracts, is 
looked tor than in Lower Burma, and the survey work is gener- 
ally lighter; but the actual labour of visiting the fields, of writing 
the details in the registers, and of calculating the assessments at 
a great variety of rates for each harvest, is far heavier. 

Although the thathameda is a house-tax, the proceeds from 
this source are classed in the official reports under land revenue. 

The thathameda is collected in Upper Burma 
The Thathameda, ojjy and it will be abolished gradually, as 

Upper Burma. land-holdmg classes are con- 

cerned, in favour of a regular land tax. 
The following brief account of the thathaimda is taken from Dr. 


Supplementary 

Survey. 
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Nisbet’s Burma under British Rule — and Before. The thatha- 
meda was introduced by King Mindon into Upper Burma, 
and was retained by the British Governinent on the annexation. 
It still forms the principal tax there, and is assessed in much the 
same manner as formerly. The thugyi, or village headman, re- 
ports the number of houses in his village. This statement is 
cheeked by the myothugyi, or headman of a circle, in districts 
where there are such officers, or else by the myodk, or township 
magistrate, the akunwun, or native revenue officer of the dis- 
trict, and by the district officer and his subdivisional assistants. 
The sum due from each village having been fixed, thamadis, or 
assessors, corresponding to the village elders, determine the 
amount to be contributed by each householder. Special exemp- 
tions are given during years of scarcity, or whenever exceptional 
reasons exist for not demanding the usual full amount, while 
religious recluses, public officials, and all persons incapable of 
earning their own livelihood are exempt from any contribution. 
The revenue law of Upper Burma provides for the levy of 
thathameda on all classes of the population, for the assessment 
of rent on State land, and for the assessment of revenue from 
non-State land. But, as no revenue was assessed on land of 
the latter class by the Burmese Government, the British revenue 
law recognizes the fact by authorising that, when revenue is 
levied on such land, the owners of the same may obtain exemp- 
tion from or reduction of the thathameda. The work of the 
settlement officer in Upper Burma is therefore threefold, namely: 
(1) to draw up a record of rights and occupation in land, (2) to 
propose rates for the assessment of all cultivated lands, in the 
form of rent for State land and revenue for non-State land;* and 
(3) to submit proposals for the adjustment of the thathameda 
on the non-agricultural classes and on those classes whose live- 
lihood depends only partly on agriculture and mainly on other 
sources. 

The assessment of rent and revenue is based upon deductions 
drawn from the information collected as to the productivity of 
the soil, the cost of cultivation, and the value of the produce. 
With reference to ffie final section of the settlement officer’s 
duties, information is collected as to the occupations and means 
of livelihood of the people, with a view to determining what 
amoimt of thathameda can be demanded equitably from them 
after revenue has been assessed on non-State land. The main 
principles that have been laid down for his guidance are: first. 


distinction between rent and revenue has been abolished since Dr. Nisbet's work wae 

pUDlisnea. 
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that persons dependent solely on agriculture are to be exempted 
from thathameda\ second, that persons, who, though partly 
dependent on agriculture, derive the substantial portion of 
their income from other sources, are to pay thathameda at a 
reduced rate; and, third, that persons who derive the whole of 
their income from other sources than agriculture are to pay the 
thathameda to the same extent as before the settlement. 

To the above account I may add that new directions have 
recently been issued (August 12, 1905) under the Upper Burma 
Land and Revenue Regulation, 1899. These new directions, 
which are printed in the Burma Gazette of August 19, 1905, 
relate chiefly to the methods of revenue assessment and collec- 
tion in Upper Burma, and contain no important modification 
of the general principles which are briefly summarised in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 


MINOR SOURCES OF lAND REVENUE. 

A capitation tax is payable by all males between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty years at such rates as the Lieutenant-Governor 
, . may from time to time direct. The capitation tax 

may not exceed five rupees per annum for married 
men or two rupees and a half for unmarried 
men. There are, however, a number of exemptions from lia- 
bility to pay capitation tax. Amongst these may be noted 
village headmen, honorary magistrates, ministers, priests, and 
teachers of religion, schoolmasters, and persons liable to the 
payment of income tax or to the payment of land rate in lieu 
of capitation tax. A return of exemptees is published each year 
in the Report on Land Revenue Administration. 

In certain towns there is levied instead of the capitation tax 
an annual rate upon land. This rate may not exceed (1) on 
_ . „ . _ . land covered with buildings one pie and 

Jfcapitetio“Tar ^ 

covered with buildings three rupees per 
acre. The towns in which this land rate is levied are deter- 
mined by the Lieutenant-Governor, and the boundaries of such 
towns, for the purposes of the land rate, may be so fixed as to 
include any suburb. The land rate is levied in addition to any 
ordinary land revenue which may be payable on the land con- 
cerned. 

Under the head Miscellaneous Land Revenue there are in- 


* There are 192 pies in a rupee. The pie, therefore, is equal to one-sixth of a British halfpenny or 
one-sixth of an American cent. 
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eluded in Lower Burma receipts under the Lower Burma Vil- 
lage Act, 1889, royalties and fees on minerals. 
Miscellaneous survey fees, and one or two other small heads. 
Land Revenue, jyjjgcellaneous Land Revenue in Upper Burma 
includes royalty on petroleum, receipts from the Ruby Mines, 
water rate "^in respect of irrigation works, receipts under the 
Upper Burma Village Regulation, 1887, and one or two minor 
llCB/ds • 

In conformity with the ancient custom of the country all 
fishing rights belong to the Government, and a considerable 
public revenue is derived from the leasing of 
Rewnue from ggjj^gyjgg ^nd from the grant of licepes for the 
Fis enes. traps, and other fishing implements. 

The usual mode of procedure in regard to the disposal of fishery 
rights is to offer the lease of each fishery at public auction. 
The person offering the highest annual rent secures the fishery. 
In regard to fisheries which have not been declared open to the 
public, and have not been leased to some particular person, the 
right to fish therein may be obtained by securing a license for 
the use of certain specified fishing implements. The cost of the 
license varies with the nature of the implement to be employed, 
and ranges from five rupees per annum for a sm^ casting net 
to sixty rupees per annum for each boat using damins, which are 
bamboo traps of funnel shape. 


STATISTICS OP LAND REVENUE. 

The following table shows the details of the Land Revenue 
of Burma during 1903—04 and 1904-05. Further statistics are 
given in Appendix M. 

DETAILS OF THE LAND REVENUE. 


(In Rupees.) 


Head of Revenue. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Ordinary Land B^venue 

Water Rate, Upper Burma 

Capitation Tax 

Land Rate 

Thathameda 

lishery Revenue 

i Miscellaneous Revenue 

21,508,694 

24,423 

4,868,214 

87,722 

4,611,328 

2,847,117 

1,908,152 

22,982,704 

31,665 

4,984,819 

92,024 

4,863,120 

2,910,674 

2,453,949 

Total 

_ 

35,855,650 

38,818,955 
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The figures represent the amount collected on account of the 
current year, collections on account of previous years bei^ ex- 
cluded. These figures also exclude excess collections. Tnere 
is, therefore, a discrepancy between these figures and those 
shown against Land Revenue in Table II. of Appendix M, 
which include all collections, but which represent the actual 
Land Revenue after various minor adjustments have been 
made. 

The following table shows the details under the head Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue in the foregoing table: — 

DETAILS OF MISCELLANEOUS LAND REVENUE. 


(In Rupees.) 


Head op Revenue. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Rent of Town Lands not credited to Local Funds, 
Fees, Rents, and Royalties on Petroleum, Rubies, 

Jade, Amber 

Fees, Rents, and Royalties on Other Minerals . . 
Receipts under Lower Burma Village Act and Up- 
per Burma Village Regulation * i 

Survey Fees for Pottos t 

Other Miscellaneous Revenue 

66,191 

1,469,324 

39,815 

183,820 

105,749 

43,253 

77,420 

2,002,521 

47,583 

235,156 

46,804 

44,465 

Total 

1,908,152 

2,463,949 


Statistics in regard to Land Revenue under the various heads; 
of Revenue proceedings against defaulters; of sales, mortgages, 
and redemptions of land; of the classification of the occupiers of 
land; and of Government loans to agricidturists, are given in 
Appendix P of this volume. 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS. 

The subject of loans to agriculturists is one very closely 
associated with Land Revenue; and the following brief account 
of agricultural loans in Burma shows what has been done to 
afford borrowing facilities to members of that class of the popu- 
lation from which Land Revenue is chiefly drawn. 


* Fines upon villages for offences against the Act or the Hegulation, 
t Pottos are grants or leases ^of waste land. 
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The Government of Burma is empowered under two Acts of 
the Governor-General of India in Council to advance money to 

agriculturists. The first of these is 
The Land Improvement Land Improvement Loans Act of 
Loans Act, i 3. 1883. This Act sanctions the grant- 

ing of loans by the Government for the purpose of making im- 
provements in land. The term “improvement” means any 
work which adds to the letting value of land and includes the 
following: (o) the construction of wells, tanks, and other works,, 
for the storage, supply, or distribution of water for the purposes 
of agriculture, or for the use of men and cattle employed in agri- 
culture; (6) the preparation of land for irrigation; (c) the drain- 
age, reclamation from rivers or other waters, or protection from 
floods, or from erosion or other damage by water, of land used 
for agricultural purposes, or waste land which is culturable; 
(d) the reclamation, clearance, enclosure, or permanent im- 
provement of land for agricultural purposes; (e) the renewal or 
reconstruction of any of the foregoing works, or alterations 
therein or additions thereto; and 0 such other works as the 
Local Government, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council,* may, from time to time, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, declare to be improvements for the 
purposes of this Act. 

The Local Government has made rules under this Act. Under 
these rules, loans not exceeding Rs. 500 in each case may be 
granted by the Deputy Commissioner. If the loan exceeds Rs. 
600, the sanction of the Commissioner, and, if it exceeds Rs. 
2,000, that of the Financial Commissioner, is necessary. The 
rate of interest charged is per cent, per annum, and the se- 
curity may be either the land itself, other property, or the per- 
sonal security of at least two landholders other than the appli- 
cant. The Government is empowered to grant loans without 
interest or at a lower rate of interest than that prescribed in the 
rules. 

The Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 empowers the Local 
Government to grant loans to owners and occupiers of arable 

Th,. land, for the relief of distress, the pur- 

Loans Act, 1884. chase of seed or cattle, or any other pur- 
pose not specified in the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act of 1883, but connected with agricultural 
objects. The Local Government has made rules under this 
Act. Under these rules a loan may be made to an agriculturist 

10, 1906 a Bill was introduced in the Council of the Governor-General of India which*, 
amongst other tnmgs, removes this condition of sanction. 
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if he has, from causes beyond his control, such as unfavourable 
weather, floods, droughts, cattle disease, accidents by fire or 
water, or any other similar circumstances, lost or been deprived 
of the benefit in whole or in a large portion of his crops, fruit- 
trees, dwelling-houses, cattle, or farmmg implements, or any 
other property primarily necessary for the occupation of an 
agriculturist; or if he has not sufficient money to enable him to 
make the necessary outlay for the purchase of seed, cattle, or 
implements of farming, or for the construction of dwelling- 
houses or other buildings, or for such other purposes as do not 
come within the scope of the Land Improvement Loans Act of 
1883. Up to Rs. 300 the loan may be granted by the Deputy 
Commissioner; the Commissioner may make a loan not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500; and loans above this sum must be authorized by the 
Financial Commissioner. The rate of interest is fixed at 5 per 
cent, per annum, with the reservation that loans may be granted 
free of interest or at a lower rate than 5 per cent. The security 
for these loans must be such as the Deputy Commissioner deems 
sufficient. The joint security of the applicant and the thugyi 
of his village, together with a mortgage upon some immovable 
pr^erty is usually required. 

The following table shows the amount advanced under these 
Acts during the year ending 31 March, 1905. Further details 
. ^ r T will be found in Appendix P. Prior to 1905 

under the Acts. distinction was made m the statistics ap- 

pended to the Land Revenue Report be- 
tween loans granted under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
and those granted under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. In the 
Report for 1905 it is stated that in that year only Rs. 2,300 were 
advanced under the former Act; and, as the amount recovered 
during the year on account of previous advances under Land 
Improvement Loans Act was only Rs. 200, it may be conjectured 
that advances under that Act have hitherto formed a very small 
proportion of the total agricultural advances. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANCES DURING 1905. 


, Rupees* 

^ ( Opening balance outstanding 354,642 

< Advanced during the year 454,285 

§ < Recovered during the year 413,677 

S Closing balance outstanding 395,250 

^ 1^ Balance overdue 84,710 

i . ( Total recoverable during the year 35,566 

g I -< Recovered during the year 31,780 

>5 ( Balance overdue 4,506 
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CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

Notwithstanding the facilities for borrowing offered by the rules 
under the two Acts referred to in the preceding section, it is found 

. that large numbers of agricultur- 
Loans by Government and others still prefer to get 

^ their loans from the native money- 

lenders, known locally as “ chetty.” The rate of interest charged 
by the chetty is very much higher than that charged by the Gov- 
ernment, but to the native mind this consideration does not 
appear to wei^h against the advantage of getting a loan quickly, 
in which particular the chetty offers the borrower much better 
service than the Government. A further point in which the 
chetty appeals to the native is in the elasticity of his arrange- 
ments for repayment. Here, again, it is not the amount of money 
paid for the accommodation, but the convenience of a loose sys- 
tem of collection, which determines the action of the borrower. 

With these and other facts in view the Government of India 
passed in 1904 a Bill to provide for the constitution and control 

of Co-operative Credit Societies. The 

have been able to find m the Reports 
of the Government of Burma is a sentence in the Resolution on 
the Land Revenue Administration, which says, “An auspicious 
commencement was made with the system of Co-operative Credit 
Societies, by which it is hoped that the people will eventually 
by their own effort become independent of the native money- 
lender.” The question of providing ready means of borrowing 
money at reasonable rates of interest is one of the greatest im- 
portance in all tropical countries chiefly dependent on the indus- 
try of persons of very small capital; and an abstract of the 
Resolution of the Government of India on the subject may be 
inserted with advantage in this Report. 


ABSTRACT OF A RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ON THE SUBJECT OP CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SO- 
CIETIES. 

The Resolution is dated the 29th of April, 1904, and is issued 
from the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The follow- 
ing abstract reproduces the sections of the Resolution which deal 
with the general provisions of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act and the views of the Government of India thereon. 
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One of the most difficult problems with which the small agri- 
culturist is everywhere confronted is to obtain the money which 
. is necessary for his operations at a reasonable 

nh+a^niriff Mnnpt/ 0^ interest. This is a state of affairs by 

no means peculiar to India. Ihe petty ag- 
riculturist of Europe is for the most part financed by borrowed 
capital, and there, too, the money-lender takes advantage of the 
exigencies of the cultivator to demand exorbitant terms. In 
India, however, the problem is aggravated by the fact that Indian 
rates of interest are to some extent survivals from times when the 
security which the agriculturist had to offer was of far smaller 
value than at present, and also by the fact that the money- 
lender has not been slow to take advantage of the unwillingness 
of the civil courts to go behind the terms of a written bond. The 
desirability of providing the peasant with some means of obtain- 
ing the capital required for agricultural operations otherwise than 
at usurious rates of interest has at various times engaged the 
attention of the Government of India and of all who are interested 
in promoting the welfare of the agricultural classes. 

At the outset it is important to remember that the question of 
agricultural banks is quite a different matter from that of co- 
, . , , V, , , operative credit societies, and that it 

■?> lattf orfy which are now be 
dealt with. The object oi agricultu- 
ral banks is to provide capital to finance the general agriculture 
of the country; their operations are of the ordinary banking 
nature, and on a considerable scale; and whatever special privi- 
leges it might be found possible to extend to them, the ordinary 
Companies’ law of India would still continue to apply to them. 
The object of the societies contemplated by this Act is far more 
special and limited. It is, in the words of Sir Frederick Nichol- 
son, to substitute for a number of individual credits, which are 
weak because they are isolated, a combined credit, which is 
strong because it is united. Their operations are confined 
within the limits of the society, and they will be “small and 
simple credit societies for small and simple folk with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only.” 

In considering the question, it soon became apparent that no 

real advance was possible without legislation. The Companies 

c . , T • 1 M Act at present in force (Act VI. 

Speml Lppslaoon Nectary, 

and its elaborate provisions, however necessary in the case of 
combinations of capital on a large scale, are wholly unsuited to 
societies of the kind it is now desired to encourage. The first 
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thing to be done, therefore, was to take such societies out of the 
operation of the general law on the subject, and to substitute 

{ iroArisions specially adapted to their constitutions and objects, 
n the second place, it was desirable to confer upon them special 
privileges and facilities, in order to encourage their formation 
and assist their operations. And, thirdly, since they were to 
enjoy exemption from the general law and facilities or a special 
nature, it was necessary to take such precautions as might be 
needed in order to prevent speculators and capitalists from avail- 
ing themselves, under colourable pretexts, of privileges which 
were not intended for them. 


There were two cardinal objects which the Government of 
India kept in view in framing the present Act. The first is sim- 
plicity. The second is elasticity. The 

EUstid^D^iable. to lay down merety the 

general outlines, and to leave the details 
to be filled in gradually, on lines which the experience of failure 
or success and the natural development of the institutions may 
indicate as best suited to each part of the country. So far, there- 
fore, as it deals with the constitution of the societies, the pro- 
visions of the Act have been confined to those general principles 
which all co-operative credit societies must accept as the con- 
dition of being permitted to enjoy the advantages afforded by 
special legislation. There are other matters in respect of which 
some guidance and some restriction will be necessary; and they 
have been left to be dealt with by Local Governments in accord- 
ance with local needs, in the exercise of the rule-making power 
which the Act confers upon them. But the Government of India 
desire to impress upon all Governments that simplicity and 
elasticity are as essential in the rules framed under the law as 


they are in the law itself, and that especially in the first instance, 
and until further experience has been gained, the regulative in- 
terference of Government should be limited strictly to essentials, 
so as to leave spontaneous growth unhampered. Experiment is 
as necessary within the Province as it is within the Empire. 

The present legislation is especially designed to assist agri- 
cultural credit, which presents a far more important and more 
Objects of Present J^^ult problem than does industria,! credit; 
Legislation. tnough it is recognised that societies may 

properly be started in towns also by non- 
agriculturists, and it is even possible that in some places the es- 
tablishment of town banks may usefully precede and even assist 
the starting of purely agricultural societies. If in any town the 
people start a society on a co-operative basis of their own accord. 
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it will be possible to encourage and help them, and to give them 
the benefit of oflScial advice. But, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, it should be left to them to move in such 
cases; and local officers should be instructed that rural societies 
are to be their first care. The agricultural problem is more seri- 
ous and far more difficult to deal with than the industrial prob- 
lem, and it is necessary that effort should be concentrated. 

It is proposed to allow urban societies free choice in the matter 
of liability; for rural societies unlimited liability has been pre- 

Unlimited Liability, 1 

eral rule, seemg that the real co-operation 

which it is desired to encourage is the utilisation of the combined 

credit for the benefit of the individual members. But cases are 

conceivable in which it may be desirable to allow a limitation of 

liability to members of particular rural societies; if, for instance, 

a local magnate, whose sympathy and assistance it is important 

to secure, desires to become a member, but does not care to 


assume a liability which is wholly without limit. In such cases 
the system of guarantees, the liability of each member being 
limited to the amount of his guarantee, may be usefully adopted. 
The Act therefore gives the Local Government power, by special 
order, to relax the rule of unlimited liability. 

Under the Bill as originally framed, rural societies were to be 

limited to agriculturists — ^a term which it was explained was not 

»» t- w X *11 meant to include the wealthy rent re- 

Membership Open to All. . i. -i i. • * 

ceiver — ^while urban societies were to 


ceiver- 


consist of only men of small means. To these provisions it was 
objected that they excluded the very men whose aid was most 
important to the new societies. The provisions had been framed 
upon the supposition that the men of light and leading, and, stiU 
more important perhaps, the men of substance, the necessity for 
whose aid and sympathy was fully recognised, would assist the 
societies from outside, since they would have nothing to gain by 
membership, as they would not desire to borrow. But the body 
of opinion in favour of a wider basis of membership, not only 
in order to extend the scope of these societies as widely as pos- 
sible, but also to secure that diversity of needs and interests 
which is desirable if their funds are to be utilised to the best ad- 


vantage, was very weighty; and all restrictions upon the class of 
persons who may be members have therefore been removed, 
save in so far as is necessary to preserve the two distinct types 
of rural and urban societies, the former of which will consist in 
the main of agriculturists, and the latter in the main of non- 
agriculturists. Local Governments should remember, however. 
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that the object of the Act is mainly to assist small people; and 
should take precautions against its provisions being made use 
of by persons for whom they were not intended. The very wide 
discretion which the Act confers upon the Registrar is ample 
to secure this end. 

Another condition which was imposed by the original Bill 
was, that members must be residents of the same town or neigh- 
^ - bourhood. All the officers con- 

The Questton o esi ence. gpeak with any author- 

ity have insisted upon the cardinal importance of this condition, 
as insuring that mutual knowledge and confidence which must 
be the basis of all successful co-operation; and it has been re- 
tained in a slightly generalised form. But it has been pointed 
out that there are commimities among whose members a common 
organisation or common interests supply the place of propinquity 
of residence, and insure the desired conditions. A compact and 
closely organised tribe or caste, a community such as is formed 
by the Native Christians attached to a particular mission, or 
even the employees on a given line of railway, are instances in 
point. The Act, therefore, empowers the Registrar to dispense 
with the residence test where he is satisfied that this may be 
safely done, if the society is to be confined to the members of 
a single tribe or class or caste. 

As regards new members, the original Bill provided that mem- 
bers admitted to a society should be “elected by the members 
r 1. for the time being.” It was pointed 
out that it would often be sufficient 
if they were elected by the Committee; and it has accordingly 
been provided that they shall be “admitted by the society in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act and with the by-laws 
of the society.” But the selection must still be personal, and 
made by the society; no person can claim admission under any 
automatic rule; and the important principle that the new mem- 
ber must be accepted by the old ones or their representatives is 
still maintained. 

The Government of India attach much importance to the ap- 
pointment of a special officer in each Province to guide and 

control the societies, especially in the 
early days of the movement; and it 
has been provided that each Local 
Government may appoint a Registrar, who should be selected 
for his special qualifications, and should, for the first few years 
at least, be constantly visiting the societies and watching their 
progress, rather as a friendly adviser than as an inspecting offi- 


Government Guidance 
and Control. 
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cer. By studying developments under various conditions, he 
will gain experience which will render him an invaluable adviser; 
he will know what has succeeded here and what W failed there; 
he will be in a position to avoid the repetition of mistakes, to 
point out defects and their remedies, and to extend to one part 
of the country methods which have proved successful in another. 
Upon the selection of this officer tne success of the experiment 
will very largely depend. Gradually, as experience is gained 
and the societies are able to stand alone, the fostering care of the 
Registrar will be less required until his duties will become purely 
ojQficial. 

Section 10 of the Act provides that loans should be admissible 
to members only, and the Government of India considers that 
T n h a A ^ most essential restriction. The 

to Members exception allowed is in the case of so- 

cieties lending with the approval of the 
Registrar to rural societies. It is desired to encourage thrift, 
and the most ejBficacious encouragement to the aceumxilation of 
savings is to insist that no advances shall be made except to 
those who have become members and have made a payment to 
the funds of the society. 

The original Bill included certain provisions regarding loans 
on the security of agricultural produce which were very gen- 
. . 1 T, j erally misunderstood. It was never in- 

^ •» “Uo’' advances against 

standing crops, than which no form of 
security would be more unsuitable for these societies. But there 
are some of the existing societies, and there doubtless will be 
many more in the future, which never handle money, their whole 
transactions being conducted in grain. And the object of the 
provisions in question was to secure that agricultural produce 
should stand on precisely the same footing as money for all 
purposes of subscriptions, deposits, advances, payments, and re- 
coveries. Upon further consideration of the question, it was 
decided that such transactions were within the ordinary powers 
of the societies, and that no special reference to the subject was 
needed in the Act. 

No provisions of the original Bill were more severely criticised 
by some, or more stoutly supported by others, than those which 

, „ o related to loans upon the security of jew- 

Jewdleo- a, Sccunly. „,„rtgage V 4d. 

It had been proposed to prohibit rural societies from advancing 
money against jewels, on the groimd that the basis upon which 
these societies should work was no material security, but the 
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credit which arose from the individual character and substance 
of their members. It was pointed out in reply that, while per- 
sonal credit was undoubtedly the basis of their transactions, 
such things as jewels might properly be received as collateral 
security, that the custom of the country; is to regard jewellery as 
available for this purpose, and that if a member is debarred 
from utilising his material credit to the full m borrowing from 
his society, there will be a danger of his using it to borrow from 
the money-lender. After full consideration of the question it 
was decided that while there are practical difficulties in connec- 
tion with the custody and valuation of jewellery which might be 
formidable in the case of some viQage societies, it would be well 
to make distinctions. When a rural society is located in a town 
or large village, with silversmiths available, with a ready market 
at hand, and with members and officers of intelligence, it may 
safely be trusted to conduct transactions which might be dan- 
gerous in the case of a more strictly rustic association. Power 
has therefore been given to the Registrar to allow any society 
which he thinks can safely be trusted, to advance money upon 
jewellery; and he will be able to feel his -waj in the matter. 

The question of mortgage was still more difficult. Almost all 
the considerations upon either side which have been referred to 

Mo«sag=s aa Security. “ Jf 2!'^. 

also with the addition oi others of still 


greater importance. On the one hand, one of the methods in 
which an involved cultivator can most effectively be assisted is 
by enabling him to substitute a mortgage upon reasonable for 
one upon exorbitant terms; and a member who is refused the 
credit to which his property in land fairly entitles him, merely 
because he is not allowed to hypothecate it to the society, may 
be driven to the money-lender for a loan which, had it not been 
for the prohibition, he might have taken from the society with ad- 
vantage to both parties. On the other hand, it is exceedingly 
inadvisable that these societies should be allowed to lock up their 
limited capital in a form in which it is not readily available; 
their most useful form of business will probably be small loans 
for short periods with prompt recoveries; and it is above all 
things desirable that they should keep out of the law courts. 
The final conclusion was that loans upon mortgage should be 
allowed in the first instance; but that the Local G-ovemment 
should have power to prohibit or restrict them, either generally 
or in any particular case, if it is found that interference is 
necessary. The matter is one which should be very carefully 
watched. 
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The provisions of sections 12 and 13 of the Act, to the effect 
that the number and value of shares to be held in a co-operative 
T ir»i* socicty by a single individual shall be 

Shares to be held strictly limited, and that shares shall not 
Shares to ho held. triisferable unia they have been in 

the possession of the holder for a fixed period, are of great im- 
portance. Their object is to render impossible the acquisition 
by individuals of a predominant interest in such societies, to pre- 
vent speculation in connection with them, and to discourage 
those who might desire for reasons of personal profit to avail 
themselves of the facilities given by the Act to start banks for 
other ends than those for which these societies are intended. 

It has been considered advisable that an ofificial audit should 
be compulsory in all cases, and this is provided for in section 21. 
Official Audit There is no doubt that such an audit will give 
the outside public and the members more con- 
jfidence in the management; and even where no financial assist- 
ance may be received from Government, the societies wiU obtain 
valuable privileges under the Act, and it is reasonable that they 
should at the same time be obliged to submit their accounts to 
some check, which must in this country take the form of an 
oflScial audit. 


Of the matters that are left to be dealt with by executive order, 
the most important has reference to the grant of financial assist- 
w • 1 A -,1 V. ance by Government to the societies. The 
GOT^mment ^ Government of India recognise that there is 
a danger of obscuring the co-operative prin- 
ciple by lending them State funds, and that no societies wholly 
or mainly financed by Government can ever attain the objects 
in view. But such advances wiU have a value beyond then- 
mere use as capital, since they wUl be an earnest of the reality 
of the interest taken by Government in the movement, and will, 
under the conditions to which it is intended to subject them, 
stimulate the thrift and self-help which should be a condition 
precedent to their grant; and they doubt whether any substan- 
tial progress wiU be made by rural societies in many parts of the 
country unless such assistance is given. They therefore sanction 
advances to such societies to be made in even fifties of rupees, 
which wUl be free of interest during the first three years after 
the registration of any society. But no advance should be made 
to any society so as to cause the total amount advanced to and 
due by it to exceed the total amount of money subscribed and 
deposited or of share capital paid up by the members, or to ex- 
ceed Rs. 2,000. 
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Such, is the general character of the action which commends 
itself to the Government of India. They recognise that it is 


The People to be edu- 
cated to the System. 


essential to start cautiously and to 
progress gradually. The whole mat- 
ter is one in which we have to feel our 


way and to purchase our experience; and if action on a large 
scale were attempted in the first instance, it is possible that many 
failures might result which would fatally discredit the prin- 
ciple; while, on the other hand, a very few really successful in- 
stances will encourage imitation, and set an example which will 
quickly spread. While State help and support will be needed 
to begin with, the object to be kept in view is to teach the people 
to help themselves, and we shall not have succeeded unless we 
are eventually able to withdraw that support. The Government 
of India have already insisted upon the absolute necessity for 
simplicity, if the system is to take root among the peasantry; 
they desire further to lay stress on the necessity of reducing re- 
strictions to a minimum, so that the people may be encouraged 
{subject to certain necessary safeguards) to work out the prob- 
lem on their own lines, with such guidance and advice as can be 
given them. 


« 
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FOREST POLICY. 

The Forestry Department of Burma is part of the general 
Forest Service of the Government of India; and the official head 
of the Department is the Inspector-General of Forests to the 
Indian Government. 

The forests of Burma are administered in conformity with the 
general forest policy of the Government of India; and, as the 
question of forest administration is one of the most important 
with which the Government of Burma has to deal, I give here 
a summary of the forest policy of the Government of India as 
laid down in the Appenmces to the Forest Department Code, 
fourth edition, 1897. 

The sole object with which State forests are administered is 
the public benefit. In some cases the public to be benefited 
are the whole body of tax-payers, in others the people of the 
tract within which the forest is situated; but in annost all cases 
the constitution and preservation of a forest involve, in a greater 
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or less degree, the regulation of rights and the restriction of priv- 
ileges of user in the forest area which have previously been en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of its immediate neighbourhood. This 
regulation and restriction are justified only when the advantage 
to be gained by the public is great; and the cardinal principle 
to be observed is that the rights and privileges of individuals 
must be limited, otherwise than for their own benefit, only in 
such degree as is absolutely necessary to secure that advantage. 

The forests of India, being State property, may be broadly 
classed under the following heads: — 

A. Forests the preservation of which is essential on climatic 
or physical grounds. B. Forests which afford a supply of val- 
uable timbers for commercial purposes. C. Minor forests. 
D. Pasture lands. 

The first class of forests are generally situated on hill slopes, 
where the preservation of such vegetation as exists, or the encour- 
agement of further growth, is essential to the protection of the 
cultivated plains that lie below them from the devastating ac- 
tion of hill torrents. Here the interests to be protected are im- 
portant beyond all comparison with the interests it may be neces- 
sary to restrict; and so long as there is reasonable hope of the 
restriction being effectual the lesser interests must not be allowed 
to stand in the way. 

The second class of forests include the great tracts from which 
the supply of the more valuable timbers is obtained. They are 
for the most part essentially forest tracts, and encumbered by 
very limited rights of user; and, when this is the case, they are 
managed mamly on commercial lines as valuable properties of, 
and sources of revenue to, the State. The needs of communi- 
ties dwelling on the margin of such forest tracts consist mainly 
in small timber for building, wood for fuel, leaves for manure 
and for fodder, thorns for fencing, grass and grazing for their 
cattle, and edible forest products for their own consumption. 
Every reasonable facility is afforded to the people concerned for 
the full and easy satisfaction of these needs, if not free of charge, 
then at low and not at competitive rates. In such cases it is 
distinctly understood that considerations of forest income are 
to be subordinated to that satisfaction. 

As the pressure of the population upon the soil is one of the 
greatest difficulties that India has to face, that application of the 
soil must generally be preferred which will support the largest 
in proportion to the area. Accordingly, wherever an 
effective demand for culturable land exists and can only be sup- 
plied from forest areas, the land is ordinarily relinquished with- 
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out hesitation. Nothing in the Forest Act or in the rules framed 
thereunder restricts the discretion of the Local Governments in 
diverting forest land to agricultural purposes, even though that 
land may have been declared reserved forest under the Act. 

The third class of forests includes those tracts which, though 
true forests, produce only the inferior sorts of timber or the 
smaller growths of the better sorts. In some cases the supply of 
fuel for manufactures, railways, and like purposes, is of such 
importance that these forests fall more properly under the sec- 
ond class, and are mainly managed as commercial undertakings. 
But, as a rule, these forests of the third class are chiefly useful as 
supplying the fuel, fodder, or grazing for local consumption; 
and tney are managed mainly in the interests of the population 
of the tract which supplies its forest requirements from this 
source. The first object aimed at is to preserve the wood and 
grass from destruction: the second object is to supply the produce 
of the forests to the greatest advantage and convenience of the 
people. To these two objects all considerations of revenue are 
ordmarily subordinated. 

The fourth class of forests is composed of pastures and grazing 
grounds proper, which are usually forests only in name. It is 
often convenient, however, to declare them forests under the 
Act, in order to obtain a statutory settlement of the rights which 
the State, on the one hand, and private mdividuals or communi- 
ties, on the other, possess over them. But it by no means follows 
as a matter of course that these lands should be subjected to any 
strict system of conservation, or that they should be placed imder 
the management of the Forest Department. The question of 
agency is purely one of economy and expediency; and the Gov- 
ernment of India believe that in some cases where these lands 
are managed by the Forest Department the expenditures on es- 
tablishment exceed the revenue that is, or at any rate the revenue 
that ought to be, realised from them. 

HISTORY OP FOREST ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA. 

The following historical account of Forest Admiaistration in 
Burma is taken, by the kind permission of the author, from 
John Nisbet’s Burma under British Rule — and Before. Dr. 
Nisbet was for many years a Conservator of Forests in Burma. 

Immediately after the annexation of Tenasserim in 1826 Dr. 
Wallich, the Government botanist, was sent down from Cal- 
cutta to inspect the teak forests that had thus been acquired. On 
receipt of his report Government resolved to reserve them as 
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State property, and to work the forests on the Attaran River by 
direct agency. The first attei^ts at this proved discouraging. 
The timber had to be sent to Calcutta for sale; and the prices 
realised were so bad that Government abandoned the scheme 
of direct extraction, and in 1829 threw the forests open to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Teak had, however, always been one of the royal monopolies 
in Burmese times, and the Government of India had no inten- 
tion of foregoing the rights inherited from the King of Burma. 
So the new system adopted was to issue licenses restricting to 
four feet the minimum girth of trees to be felled, and requiring 
payment of a royalty of 15 per cent, ad valorem on all teak ex- 
tracted. Four years later it was found necessary to entertain 
a small native establishment in connection with forest protec- 
tion; but it was not until 1841 that any officer was formally 
placed in charge of the forests. New forest rules were then 
issued, and the new leases granted under these provided that no 
tree was to be killed if less than six feet in girth, and that five 
young trees were to be planted for each tree killed. 

On the aimexation of Pegu, in 1852, immediate steps were 
taken for the protection of the forests; and the office of Super- 
intendent of the Pegu Forests was created. To this post Dr. 
(now Sir) Dietrich Brandis was appointed in 1856. During the 
six years of his tenure he substantimly laid the foundations of the 
Forest Department of Burma. In 1863 Dr. Brandis was ap- 

E ointed Inspector-General of Forests in India, — a post which he 
eld with distinguished success for twenty years; and he was 
thus enabled to carry out the forest policy which he had inau- 
gurated in Burma. 

In the autumn of 1856 new rules were published for b ring ing 
the Pegu forests under re^ar conservancy and for preventing 
their destruction through the improper removal of mature trees; 
and a rough working plan was framed for regulating the killing 
and felling of teak-trees for extraction. The policy adopted by 
Dr. Brandis was to retain fuU control over forest operations by 
means of a bo^ of Burmese Government contractors, to extract 
the timber on Government account, and to sell it by public auc- 
tion at a central timber depot in Rangoon. 

The results of iavestigations made in 1856 seemed to show 
that a teak-tree could not be considered mature and marketable 
till it attained a g^h of six feet near its base; and this was 
adopted as the minimum size of a first-class tree, those between 
four and a half and six feet being classed as second-class trees. 
The rough working plan of 1856 was framed on the assumption 
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that 585,000 first-class trees were available for extraction during 
the next twenty-four years, and it was arranged that during the 
six years 1856-62 one-fourth of these should be kiUed by 
ringing. For the selection of the trees to be killed instructions 
were given to the “girdling” oflSicers that not more than one in 
four of the first-class trees should be killed, that isolated trees 
should be spared for seed production, and that over-mature 
trees and su^ as overshadowed groups of young teak should be 
girdled in preference to others. 

The work of forest conservancy was strongly opposed by the 
European merchants of Burma, who objected to any restraint 
being placed on their timber operations; and so strong did this 
opposition become that in 1861 the Government of India, which 
found itself in financial straits owing to the cost of suppressing 
the Indian Mutiny, threw open portions of the Burma forests to 
private enterprise. 

In 1865 a new Forest Act was passed, and, as the Government 
had already become aware of the risks and disadvantages attend- 
ing its action of 1861, new and definite rules were issued under 
the Act, amongst the most important of which was an absolute 
prohibition of any killing of teak-trees except by Government 
forest officers. 

Until 1873 protection extended only to teak-trees; but in that 
year thitka {Pentace Burmanica) and thitkado (Cedrela Toona), 
woods like mahogany in appearance and texture, were declared 
to be reserved trees. As both of these were found useful 
for furniture and tea-boxes, large quantities were extracted 
for home consumption as furniture and for export to Calcutta 
for tea-boxes. By reservation and levying royalty on these two 
trees the Government not only obtainea revenue to which it was 
legitimately entitled, but also caused timber consumers to turn 
their attention to the many other useful kinds of timber as yet 
unreserved, since these could be extracted for home consump- 
tion or for export without being subjected to any revenue pay- 
ment. 

With the increase of population under good government and 
the consequent growth of trade and prosperity throughout Brit- 
ish Burma the extraction of unreserved woods soon assumed a 

S ortion which justified the Government in reserving twelve 
tional species of trees in 1876. At the same time the boun- 
daries were extended within which the forest rules applied, a new 
procedure was provided for making reserves or state forests, 
and regulations were issued for the granting of permits to extract 
reserved kinds of timber. 
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In 1870 the Government of India had become convinced that 
the maintenance of the future supply of teak timber could only 
be secured by the formation of plantations. They therefore laid 
down that the principal work of the Forest Department should 
consist in the selection of the best areas to be formed into State 
reserved forests, and in the formation of teak plantations. 

The idea had long been entertained of trying to induce the 
Karen hill tribes to plant teak along with the rice raised in their 
hill clearings, thus utilising as a means of propagating teak the 
wasteful taungya, or hill-garden, system of cultivation which 
shifts annually from place to place according to the decision of 
the tribal oracle. Gradually the Karens took to the business, 
and they are now so eager to earn the additions to their income 
secured by the planting of teak that the difficulty is to find within 
the fire-protected portions of the State reserved forests areas 
which do not already contain more or less taungya teak. 

During the past twenty-five years the forest administration of 
Burma has been the subject of a good deal of legislation. In 
1881 the Burma Forest Act was passed. This was amended in 
1890 by Act V. of that year, and again by Act XII. of 1891; and 
finally in 1902 the Burma Forest Act — an Act to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to forests, forest produce, and the duty 
leviable on timber in Burma — embodies the legislation now in 
force in the Province. 

The following abstract serves to show the salient points of 
forest policy and administration in Burma: — 

ABSTRACT OF THE BURMA FOREST ACT, 1902. 

CHAPTER I. 

Preuminaet. 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Burma Forest Act, 1902; 

(2) It extends to the whole of Burma, including the Shan States: 

Provided that the Local Government may, by notification, exempt any 

place from its operation; and 

(3) It shaU come into force at once. 

[Section 2 relates to repeals effected by this Act.] 

S. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 

tCiK-lj 

(1) “cattle” includes also elephants, buffaloes, horses, mares, geldings, 
ponies, colts, fillies, mules, asses, pigs, rams, ewes, sheep, lambs, goats, and 
kids; 
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(£) ‘‘classification mark” means a mark placed on timber to denote its 
origin or the agency by which it has been handled; 

(3) “Deputy Commissioner” includes a Superintendent of the Shan States; 

(4) “Forest offence” means an offence punishable under this Act; 

(5) “Forest-officer” means any person appointed by or under the orders 
of the Government to be a Conservator, Deputy Conservator, Extra Deputy 
Conservator, Assistant Conservator, Extra Assistant Conservator, Forest- 
ranger, Deputy Forest-ranger, forester or forest-guard, or to discharge any 
function of a Forest-officer under this Act; 

(6) “forest produce” includes: — 

(a) the following when found in, or brought from, a reserved forest or 

public forest-land, that is to say, — 

(i.) trees and leaves, flowers and fruits, and all other parts or produce 
not hereinafter mentioned of trees; 

(ii.) plants not being trees (mcluding grass, creepers, reeds, and moss), 
and all parts or produce of such plants; 

(m.) wild animals and skins, tusks, horns, bones, silk cocoons, honey 
and wax, edible birds’ nests, bats’ guano, and all other parts 
or produce of animals; and 

(iv.) peat, surface-soil, rock and minerals (including limestone, laterite, 
mineral oils, and all products of mines or quarries) ; and 

(b) the following, whether found in, or brought from, any such forest or 

forest-land, or not, that is to say, — 
timber, charcoal, caoutchouc, catechu, wood-oil, resin, natural 
varnish, bark, lac, mahua flowers, and myrabolams; 

(7) “land at the disposal of the Government” means land in respect of 
which no person has acquired either — 

(а) a permanent, heritable and transferable right of use and occupancy 

under any law for the time being in force; or 

(б) any right created by grant or lease made or continued by, or on be- 

half of, the British Government: 

(8) “Magistrate” means a Magistrate of the first or second class, and any 
Magistrate of the third class specially empowered by the Local Government 
to try forest offences; 

(9) “ property mark ” means a mark placed on timber to denote that, after 
all purchase money or royalties due to the Government shall have been paid, 
the owner of the mark has or will have a right of property in the timber; 

(10) “public forest land” means land at the disposal of the Government, 
and not included in a reserved forest; 

(11) “reserved forest” means and includes a forest and every part of a 
forest — 

(а) declared to be a reserved forest under the provisions of Section 18 

of this Act or the corresponding section of any enactment previ- 
ously in force in Burma; or 

(б) declared to be a reserved forest under the provisions of any rules in 

force in Lower Burma previous to the 1st of July, 1882, and 

brought within the provisions of the Burma Forest Act, 1881, by 

Section 30 of that Act, 
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which shall not, at the time being, have ceased to be a reserved forest under 
Section 29 of this Act or the corresponding provision of any such enactment 
or rules: 

(12) river” includes also streams, canals, creeks, and other channels,, 
natural or artificial: 

(13) “shifting cultivation” includes taungya cultivation and cultivation of 
such other kinds as the Local Government may, by notification, declare to be 
{ g^iifting cultivation for the purposes of this Act : 

(14) “timber” includes trees when they have fallen or have been felled, 
and all wood, whether cut up or fashioned or hollowed out for any purpose 
or not: 

(15) “tree” includes palms, bamboos, stumps, brushwood, and canes. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Reserved Forests. 

Power to Oonstiiute Reserved Forests. 

4. The Local Government may constitute any land at the disposal of the 
Government a reserved forest in manner hereinafter provided. 

Procedure^ etc., on Proposal to constitute Reserved Forests. 

5. (1) Whenever it is proposed to constitute any land a reserved forest^ 
the Local Government shall publish a notification — 

(a) specifying as nearly as possible the situation and limits of such land^ 

(5) declaring that it is proposed to constitute such land a reserved forest j 
(c) appointing an officer (hereinafter called the Forest-settlement-officer) 

to inquire into and determine the existence, nature, and extent of 
any rights claimed by or alleged to exist in favour of any per- 
son in or over any land comprised within such limits, and any 
claims relating to the practice within such limits of shifting culti- 
vation, and to deal with the same as provided in this Chapter. 

(2) The Forest-settlement-officer shall ordinarily be a person other than a 
Forest-officer, but the Forest-officer may be appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment to assist the Forest-settlement-officer in the inquiry prescribed by this 
Chapter. 

6. When a notification has been published under Section 5, the Forest-set- 
tlement-officer shall publish in the language of the country, at the headquar- 
ters|of each township or Shan State in which any portion of the land men- 
tioned in such notification is situate, and in every town and village in the 
neighbourhood of such land, a proclamation — 

(a) speciEjdng as nearly as possible the situation and limits of the forest 
proposed for reservation; 

(6) setting forth the substance of the provisions of the next following 

section; 

(c) explaining the consequences which, as hereinafter provided, will 
ensue on the reservation of such forest; and 
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{d) fixing a period of not less than three months from the date of the 
publication of such proclamation, and requiring every person claim- 
ing any right or making any claim referred to or mentioned in 
Section 5 either to present to such oflScer within such period a 
written notice specifying, or to appear before him within such 
period, and state the nature of such right or claim. 

[Sections 7—17 relate to the settlement of various claims which 
may be presented for the continuance of certain rights — ^right-of- 
way, water rights, cultivation rights, and so on — after the Gov- 
ernment has issued a notifiication declaring its intention of con- 
stituting an area a reserved forest.] 

Constitution of Reserved Forests and Powers, Rights, and Duties therein, 

18. (1) When the following events have occurred, namely, — 

(а) the period fixed under Section 6 for preferring claims has elapsed^ 

and all claims, if any, made within such period have been dis- 
posed of by the Forest-settlement-oflScer, and 

(б) if such claims have been made, the period fixed by Section 14 for ap- 

pealing from the orders passed on such claims has elapsed, and 
all appeals, if any, presented within such period have been dis- 
posed of by the appellate ofiSicer, and 
(c) all lands, if any, to be included in the forest proposed for reservation 
which the Forest-settlement-officer has, under Section IS, elected 
to acquire under the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, have become 
vested in the Government under that Act, — 
the Local Government may publish a notification specifying the limits of the 
forest which it is intended to reserve, declaring the same to be reserved from 
a date fixed by such notification, and mentioning the rights and privileges rec- 
ognised and conceded in respect thereof. 

(£) From the date so fixed such forest shall be deemed to be a re- 
served forest, and thereupon shall, together with all the produce 
thereof and animals or things found therein, be deemed to be the 
property of the Government, subject only to the rights and privi- 
leges mentioned in such notification. 

[Section 19 limits the period in which claims may be presented 
for private rights in areas to be converted into reserved forests. 
Section 20 provides for publication in the native language of the 
notification referred to in Section 18. Sections 21—25 define cer- 
tain powers of revision and cancellation of rights retained by the 
Government*] 

26. Subject to the provisions of Section 28, it shall not be lawful for any 
person to do any of the following acts in a reserved forest, namely: — 

(a) to trespass or pasture cattle or permit cattle to trespass, or 
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(b) to fell, cut, girdle, mark, lop, or tap any tree or injure by fire or other- 
wise any tree or timber, or 

(c) to cause any damage by negUgence in felling any tree or cutting or 
dragging any timber, or 

(d) to kindle, keep, or carry any fire except at such seasons and in such 
manner as a Forest-Officer specially empowered in this behalf 
may from time to time notify, or 

(e) to quarry stone, bum lime or charcoal, or collect, subject to any 
manufacturing process, or remove any forest produce, or 

(/) to clear or break up any land for cultivation or any other purpose, or 
(g) to poison or dynamite water, or, 

(fe) in contravention of any rules made by the Local Government, to 
hunt, shoot, fish, or set traps or snares. 

£7. Subject to the provisions of Section £8, it shall not be lawful for any 
person to set fire to a reserved forest, or, in contravention of any rules made 
by the Local Government, to kindle any fire, or leave any fire burning in such 
manner as to endanger such a forest. 

£8. Nothing in section £6, section £7, section 54, or section 55, shall be 
deemed to prohibit — 

(а) the exercise, in accordance with the orders, if any, passed by the 

Local Government under Section 1£, of any right continued 

under that section; or 

(б) any act done with the permission in writing of a Forest-officer spe- 

cially empowered to grant such permission; or 

(c) any practice of shifting cultivation permitted under section 10; or 

(d) the exercise of any right created by grant or contract in the manner 

described in section £3. 

Cessation of Reserve, 

£9. (1) The Local Government, with the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, may, by notification, direct that, from a date to be 
fixe<i by such notification, any forest or any portion thereof, reserved under 
this Act, shall cease to be reserved. 

(£) From the date so fixed such forest or portion thereof shall cease to be 
reserved, but the rights, if any, which have been extmguished therein shall not 
revive in consequence of such cessation. 


CHAPTER III. 

General Protection, etc., of Forests and Forest Pbodtoe. 

30. (1) All standing teak trees wherever situated, except such as have been 
expressly alienated by grant or lease made by or on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment, shall be deemed to be the property of the Government and shall be 
reserved trees. 

(£) The Local Government may, by notification, declare that any other 
trees, or trees of any specified class, standing on any land at the disposal of 
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the Government, shall, from a date to be fixed by such notification, be re« 
served trees. 

SI. No person shall fell, cut, girdle, mark, lop, or tap any reserved tree, 
or injure by fire or otherwise any reserved tree or the timber of any such tree, 
except in accordance with rules made by the Local Government in this behalf 
or as provided by the last section of this Chapter. 

32. The Local Government may, by notification, declare that all manu- 
factured catechu or any other kind of forest produce specified in section 3, 
sub-section (6), clause (b), whether obtained from land at the disposal of the 
Government or from other lands, shall be subject to the payment of royalty 
at such rates as may be specified by the notification, and may also by notifica- 
tion declare certain areas from which catechu shall be exempt from royalty. 

33. (1) Any person may use free of restriction the forest produce growing 
upon or found on public forest-land, other than reserved trees and their timber, 
except as prohibited or otherwise provided by rules made by the Local Gov- 
ernment under this section, or by any other enactment or rules for the time 
being in force. 

(2) The Local Government may, by rules in respect of public forest-land, 

(a) regulate or prohibit the kindling of fires and prescribe the precau- 

tions to be taken to prevent the spreading of fires; 

(b) regulate or prohibit the felling, cutting, girdling, marking, lopping, 

tapping, or injuring by fire or otherwise of any trees or timber, the 
sawing, conversion, and removal of timber, and the collection and 
removal of other forest-produce; 

(c) regulate or prohibit the manufacture of catechu or the burning of 

charcoal; 

(d) regulate or prohibit the cutting of grass and pasturing of cattle, and 

regulate the payments, if any, to be made for such cutting or 
pasturing; 

(e) prohibit the poisoning or dynamiting of water, and regulate or prohibit 

hunting, shooting, and fishing and the setting of traps or snares ; 

(/) regulate the sale or free grant of forest-produce; and 

(gr) prescribe the fees, royalties, or other payments for forest-produce, and 
the manner in wWch such fees, royalties, or other payments are 
to be levied, whether in transit or partly in transit, or otherwise. 

(3) The Local Government may, by a rule under this section, attach to 
the breach of any rule under this section any punishment not exceeding im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which may 
extend to five himdred rupees, or both. 

(4) The Local Government may exempt any person or class of persons or 
any local area from the operation of any rule under this section. 

34. Nothing in this Chapter or in any rule under this Chapter shall be 
deemed to prohibit any act done in the exercise of any right or with the per- 
mission in writing of a Forest-officer specially empowered to grant such 
permission. 

[Chapter IV. relates to certain duties which may be levied on 
imported forest produce.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTBOL OF FoBEST-PrODUCE IN TbANSIT, ETC. 

General Control of Forest-produce in Transit, etc. 

89. (1) The control of all rivers and their banks as regards the floating of 
timber, as well as the control of all forest-produce in transit by land or water, 
is vested in the Local Government, and that Government may make rules to 
regulate the transit of any forest-produce. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
power, such rules may — 

(a) prescribe the routes by which alone forest-produce may be imported 

into, exported from, or moved within the territories to which this 
Act extends; 

(b) prohibit the import, export, collection, or moving of forest-produce 

without a pass from an officer authorised to issue the same, or 
otherwise than in accordance with the conditions of such pass; 

(c) provide for the issue, production, and return of such passes; 

(d) fix the fees payable for such passes; 

(e) in the case of timber formed into a raft or fastened to the shore, pro- 

hibit the loosening or the setting adrift of such timber by any per- 
son not the owner thereof or not acting on behalf of such owner 
or of the Government; 

(/) provide for the stoppage, reporting, examination, and marking of 
forest-produce in transit in respect of which there is reason to 
believe that any money is payable to the Government, or to which 
it is desirable, for the purposes of this Act, to aflSx a mark; 

{g) establish revenue-stations to which forest-produce is to be taken by 
the persons in charge of it for examination, or for the realisation 
of such money, or in order that such mark may be aflSxed to it, 
and prescribe the conditions under which forest-produce is to be 
brought to, stored at, and removed from such revenue-stations; 

(h) provide for the management and control of such revenue-stations and 

for regulating the appointment and duties of persons employed 
thereat; 

(i) authorise the transport of timber, the property of the Government, 

across any land, and provide for the award and payment of com- 
pensation for any damage done by the transport of such timber; 

(f) prohibit the closing up or obstruction of the channel or banks of any 

river used for the transit of forest-produce, and the throwing of 
forest-produce, grass, brushwood, branches, or leaves into any such 
river, or any other act which tends to cause the obstruction of such 
channel; 

{1c) provide for the prevention and removal of any obstruction in the 
channel or on the banks of any such river, and for recovering the 
cost of such prevention or removal from the person causing such 
obstruction; 

(1) prohibit, absolutely or subject to conditions, within specified local 
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limits, the establishment of sawmills or sawpits, the convertmg, 
cutting, burning, concealing, marking, or super-marking of timber, 
the altering or effacing of any property-marks or classification- 
marks on the same, and the possession of marking-hammers or 
other implements used for marking timber; 

(m) regulate the use of marks for timber and the registration of such 

marks, authorise the refusal or cancellation of the registration of 
such marks, prescribe the time for which the registration of such 
marks is to hold good, limit the number of such marks which 
may be registered by any one person, and provide for the levy of 
fees for such registration; and 

(n) provide for the issue of licenses to be in possession of marking-ham- 

mers and for the levy of fees for such licenses. 

(3) The Local Government may, by a rule under this section, attach to 
the breach of any rule under this section any pimishment not exceeding im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which may ex- 
tend to five hundred rupees, or both. 

(4) The Local Government may direct that any rule made under this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any specified class of forest produce or to any specified 
local area. 

[Sections 40-45 relate to the collection of drift, stranded, and 
other timber. Chapter VII. — Sections 46-73 — ^relates to penal- 
ties and procedure under the Act.] 

CHAPTER VIL 
Fobest Officebs. 

74. The Local Government may invest any Forest-oiEcer with all or any 
of the following powers to be exercised for the purposes of this Act, namely: — 

(а) the powers of a Demarcation-oflScer under the Burma Boundaries 

Act, 1880; 

(б) the powers of a Civil Court to compel the attendance of witnesses 

and production of documents; 

(c) power to issue search-warrants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

1898; 

(d) power to hold inquiries into forest-offences, and in the course of such 

inquiries to receive and record evidence; 

(e) power to notify the seasons and manner in which fire may be kindled, 

kept, or carried in a reserved forest; 

(f) power to grant any permission referred to in sections £8 and 84; 

(?) power to notify stations for the reception of drift-timber; 

(A) power to give public notice of timber collected under section 40; 

(i) power to take possession of property under this Act; 

{]) power to direct the release of property or withdrawal of charges. 

75. All Forest-oflBcers shall be deemed to be public servants within the 
meaning of the Indian Penal Code. 
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76. No Forest-officer shall, as principal or agent, trade in forest-produce, or be 
or become interested in any lease or mortgage of any forest or forest-produce or 
in any contract for working any forest, whether in British or foreign territory. 

[Chapter VIII. contains some supplementary provisions em- 
powering the Government to make mles, indemnifying public 
servants for acts committed in good faith under the Act, exempt- 
ing the Government and its officers from claims due to losses in- 
curred while forest-produce is under Government control in 
transit, except where negligence, malice, or fraud, can be shown, 
and empowering the Government to acquire land needed for any 
purpose under the Act. A schedule is added containing a list 
of enactments repealed by the Act.] 

ORGANISATION OF THE FOREST SERVICE. 

The Forest Service of Burma is composed as follows: — 

1. The Imperial Forest Service, consisting of the Chief Con- 
servator, 4 Conservators, 36 Deputy Conservators, 14 Assistant 
Conservators. 

2. The Provincial Forest Service, consisting of 9 Extra Deputy 
Conservators and 22 Extra Assistant Conservators. 

3. The Svbordinate Forest Service, consisting of 26 Rangers and 
a large staff of Deputy Rangers, Foresters, and Forest Guards. 

The salaries of these officials are noted in the following table: — 


Chief Conservator 


Conservators, 1st Grade 

1,600 

cc 

tt 

te 

Conservators, 2d Grade 

1,400 

a 

te 

te 

Conservators, 3d Grade 

1,200 

te 

te 

te 

^Deputy Conservators: 

1st Grade 

1,000 

u 

te 

tt 

2d Grade 

900 

(t 

tt 

tt 

3d Grade 

750 

(( 

te 

tt 

4th Grade 

650 

(( 

tt 

tt 

^Assistant Conservators: 

1st Grade 

550 

te 

te 

te 

2d Grade 

450 

te 

tt 

tt 

*Extra Deputy Conservators: 

1st Grade 

700 

te 

tt 

te 

2d Grade 

600 

tt 

te 

tt 

3d Grade 

550 

tt 

te 

te 

4th Grade 

500 

tt 

te 

tt 

*Extra Assistant Conservators: 

1st Grade 

400 

tt 

tt 

tt 

2d Grade 

350 

te 

tt 

te 

3d Grade 

300 

tt 

tt 

tt 

4th Grade 

250 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Rangers, according to Grade . . . 

. . . from 100 to 150 

te 

te 

tt 
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The following are the regulations in force in 1906 for the 
appointment of Probationers to the Indian Forest Service. 
They apply to Burma, and contain details in regard to Exami- 
nations, Appointment, Pay, Pension, and Leave. These reg- 
ulations are reprinted from Circular No. 25 F of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Revenue and Agricult- 
ure, dated 21st December 1905. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF PROBATIONERS 
TO THE INDUN FOREST SERVICE, 1906 . 

1. The Secretary of State for India in Council wiU, in the 
summer of 1906, make not less than ten appointments of Pro- 

batiouers for the Indian Forest Service, pro- 
■ vided that so many candidates are in all respects 
qualified under the conditions hereinafter set forth, upon the 
results of a competitive examination to be held in London on 
the 28th August, 1906, by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

2. Applications for admission to the examination must be 
made on a printed form to be obtained from the Secretary, 

.... . Judicial and Public Department, India OflSce, 

Ex^inatiom Whitehall, London, S. W., and to be returned 
to him not later than Saturday, the 80th June 
1906. No applications received after that date wfil be con- 
sidered. 

3. Candidates must have attained the age of 18, and not 
attained the age of 21, years on the 1st January 1906. 

4. Every candidate must be a natural-bom British subject. 
He must ba unmarried, and, if he marries before reaching India, 
he will f^eit his appointment. 

5. 4^^aiididate must have passed, or must undertake to pass 

befoi^'' October 1906 (failing which his selection would be can- 

_ ... . _ . ^. celled), the examination of the Uni- 

Qualifying Examiaations. ^ 

smonsions or the Previous Examination of the University of 
Cambridge, or some one of the other examinations held (1) 
by these Universities or (2) by the Universities of London or 
Dublin or (3) by the Joint Board of Examiners for the Scot- 
tish Universities or the Scotch Education Department or (4) 
by the College Entrance Examination Board of the United 
States of America, and recognised by the Universities of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge as equivalent to the Examination in Re- 
sponsions or to the Previous Examination, or must have passed 
an examination at some Foreign University which, in the opin- 
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ion of the Secretary of State in Council, is at least equivalent 
to any one of the examinations above mentioned. 

. 6. The subjects of the competitive 

Subjects of Examina ion. examination mentioned in paragraph 

1 are as follows: (1) Mechanics and Physics; (2) Chemistry; (3) 
Botany. 

Equal weight will be attached to each of these subjects, and 
candidates must qualify in each. Candidates must also pass 
a qualifying examination in German to be conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners simultaneously with the competi- 
tive examination. The Syllabus of the Competitive Examina- 
tion and of the Examination in German forms Appendix I. 

7. A fee of 9,1. is required from every candidate, and instruc- 
tions as to the manner of payment oi this fee, the time and 

„ place of the examination, and any other necessary in- 
formation, will be sent to candidates, on application, by 
the Civil Service Commissioners. 

8. Those candidates who are provisionally successful in the 
competitive examination will be required, shortly after the result 

^ of the examination is declared, to un- 

e ica xamina ion. 3trict examination by a Medical 

Board at the India Office, at which particular stress will be 
laid on good vision and hearing. On passing this medical ex- 
amination, candidates will be deemed to be Probationers for 
the Indian Forest Service. 

9. The period of probation will extend over about three 
years. For the first two years the Probationers will be re- 

quired to undergo a special course of 

Penoa ot Probation. \ i ° i . V- i 

study at Oxford and to become members 

of the University, if not so already. During the third year of their 

probation they will receive practical instruction, visiting xmder 

suitable supervision such Continental forests as may be selected 

for the purpose. Excursions may also be made for purposes 

of study during the first two years, both in term-time and in 

the vacations. 


10. The Probationers will be required to defray all expenses 
for lodging, board, tuition, and excursions which they m^ incur 
Charges. period of their probation at Oxford. 

During the third year of practical instruction on the 
Continent, wMch will consist of three terms, each Probationer 
will be reg^uired to pay in advance a charge of 60Z. a term, 
for which the Secretary of State for India will provide (1) board, 
lodging, and washing; (2) travelling expenses; and (3) fees to 
local forest officers, etc. 
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Course of Study. prescribed course of study for the 

Probationers comprises the following subjects : 

J. — Subjects auxiliary to Forestry. 

(1) Elementary Organic Chemistry and the Chemistry of Soils. 

(2) Geology. 

(3) Elements of Zoology and Forest Entomology. 

(4) Forest Botany. 

(5) Geometrical Drawing, Mathematics up to and including 
Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 

(6) German. 

(7) Engineering (Elementary). 

(8) Book-keeping, in reference to Indian Forest Accounts. 


II. — Forestry, Theoretical and Practical, in all its Branches. 

12. Every Probationer will be required to conduct himself 
during the period of probation in a manner satisfactory to 
j .. j HIT j- 1 Secretary of State, and to give 

SSuhements^® evidence of satisfactory progress m his 

studies m such manner as may be re- 
quired, failing which, or ia the event of serious misconduct, 
he will be liable to have his name removed from the list of 
the Probationers. A Probationer may also, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of State, be required from time to time 
to appear before the Medical Board, and, should the result 
be unsatisfactory, he will be liable to have his name removed 
from the list of Probationers. 

13. During the period of probation 
the proficiency of the Probationers will be 
tested by periodical examinations. 

The Probationers who satisfy the Examiners in all these 
e xamina tions, and complete satisfactorily the practical course 
in Forestry on the Contment, wUl receive the Diploma of For- 
estry of the University of Oxford. It is desirable that they 
should, if possible, also obtain a degree in the Honour School 
of Natural Science at the University. 

14. Probationers who obtain the Diploma of Forestry, and 
are of sound constitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employ- 
Lidian Forest Service, will be ap- 
pointed Assistant Conservators in the Indian 
Forest Department. Their seniority will be determined by 
the results of the examinations held during their two years’ 


Diploma of Forestry, 
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residence as Probationers at Oxford and the manner in which 
they have completed the practical course on the Continent. 

They will be allowed at the end of the period of probation 
to state their preference in respect to the Provinces to which 
they desire to be allotted; but the distribution will be made 
to the several Provinces according to the needs of the public 
service, at the discretion of the Secretary of State for India. 
Officers are, however, at all times liable to be transferred from 
one Province to another at the pleasure of the Government of 
India. 

15. Every Probationer, before proceeding to India, will be re- 
quired to satisfy the Secretary of State, in such manner as may 

be determined, of his ability to ride. It is desirable 
that this evidence should be forthcoming before the 
Probationer proceeds to the Continent for his final period of 
study. 

16. Within a month of his nomination as Assistant Conserv- 
ator, each nominee must sign articles of agreement describing 

Articles of Agreement. condfiions of his appoint- 

ment; he must embark for India when 
required to do so by the Secretary of State, and must engage 
his own passage. Failure to embark at the stated time will, in 
the absence of satisfactory explanation, lead to forfeiture of 
appointment. 

17. An allowance will be granted to each Probationer on 
signature of his agreement, varying from 50Z. to lOOZ., according 

Allowance and Salary. ^he degree of proficiency and dili- 
gence shown by him during his prac- 
tical course upon the Continent. 

19. An Assistant Conservator of Forests will draw pay at 
the rate of Rs. 350 a month from the date of his reporting his 
arrival in India. 

19. Promotion, leave, and pension will be governed by the 
Regulations laid down by the Government of India, and made 

Promotion. Leave, fiPPlicable to Forest Officers, such Regula- 

Pension. lions being subject to any modifications 

or alterations which m^ be made in them 
from time to time by the Government of India, and their in- 
terpretation in case of any doubt arising being left to that 
Government. A copy of the existing regulations can be seen 
on application at the India Office. 

Certain information regarding appointments in the upper 
controlling staff of the Indian Forest Service will be found in 
Appendix II.; a summary of information regarding Leave is 
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contained in Appendix III.; regarding Pensions and Provident 
Fund, in Appendix IV. 

India Office, 

Mh October 1905 . 


APPENDIX I. 

{Referred to in paragraph 6.) 

A.-6YLLABUS OF THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

1. — Mechanics and Physics. 

Mechanics, 

The principles of the lever, the inclined plane, the compo- 
sition of forces, and virtual work, their experimental investi- 
gation and application to machines and other simple cases of 
equilibrium. Centre of gravity, couple, torque, velocity ratio, 
mechanical advantage, efficiency. Application to liquids and 
gases. Density. Boyle’s law. Pump, siphon, barometer, ma- 
nometer. Body moving in a straight line so that its velocity 
changes proportionally with the time. Body moving uniformly 
in a circle. Motion of pendulum-bob. Momentum, force, 
impulse of a force, energy, conservation of energy. 

Heat. 

Simple thermometry. Simple methods of determining la- 
tent heats, specific heats; expansion of gases, liquids and solids; 
vapour pressures. Change of state. Simple experiments on 
conduction, convection and radiation. Mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. 


Sound. 

Direct determination of the velocity of sound in air and m 
water; the effect of change of temperature on the velocity of 
sound in air; mode of propagation of sound in air. Simple 
methods of determining the pitch of a note. Characteristics 
of musical sounds. 

Light. 

Laws of reflection and refraction. Simple methods of de- 
termining refractive indices, and the focal lengths of mirrors 
and lenses. The simplest form of the compound microscope. 
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and of the astronomical telescope. Dispersion, the spectro- 
scope, spectra of different kinds. Simple photometry. Ele- 
mentary notions of the determination of the velocity of light. 

Electricily and Magnetism. 

Properties of electrified bodies. Methods of electrification. 
Electric induction. The gold leaf electroscope. Elementary 
quantitative notions of electrical quantity, capacity, potential 
and special inductive capacity. Condensers. Properties of mag- 
nets. Methods of magnetization. Magnetic induction. Sim- 
ple methods of determining the declination and dip at a place 
and of compariug magnetic fields and moments. The construc- 
tion of the batteries of Volta, Daniell, and Leclanch^, and their 
theory. The secondary battery. The physical and chemical 
action due to a current. Simple galvanometers, ammeters, 
and voltmeters. Measurement of current-strength, electro- 
motive force and resistance. The production of currents by 
electro-magnetic induction. The broad principles of the in- 
duction-con and dynamo. 

PBACTICAL EXAMINATION. 

Simple experiments illustrating the principles stated above. 


II. — Chemistbt. 

The simpler chemical and physical properties of common 
substances, such as lime, salt, sugar, water, air. 

The preparation (excluding details of technical processes) 
and properties of the following substances ; — 

The metals, tin, lead, iron, copper, zinc, magnesium, cal- 
cium, potassium, sodium; their sunpler and more important 
compounds, specially such as occur naturally, and such com- 
pounds and alloys as are used in the Arts. 

Hydrogen, oxygen, water, ozone, hydrogen-peroxide. 

Nitrogen, ammonia, ammonium salts, nitrous oxide, nitric 
oxide, nitrogen peroxide, nitrates. 

Carbon, carbon dioxide, carbonates, carbon monoxide. 

Chlorine, bromine, iodine, chlorides, bromides, iodides, chlo- 
rates, hypochlorites. 

Sulphur, sidphuretted hydrogen, sulphides, sulphur dioxide, 
sulphur trioxide, sulphites, suljmates. 

Phosphorus, phosphoretted hydrogen, phosphorus trioxide. 
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phosphorus pentoxide, orthophosphates, phosphorus trichlo- 
ride, phosphorus pentachloride. 

Silica. 

The principles of chemical change; oxidation and reduc- 
tion; combustion; flame. Allotropy. Methods of purify- 
ing bodies. Methods of determining the composition of air 
and water. Laws of chemical combination. Diffusion of 
gases. The atomic and molecular hypotheses. The simpler 
methods of determining equivalents. General considerations 
used in determining molecular weights and atomic weights. 
Chemical notation. 

Alcohol, ethane, and the simpler ethylic compounds, con- 
sidered in detail as typical bodies. Methylic alcohol and me- 
thane, and benzylic alcohol and toluene, considered briefly 
as analo^es of alcohol and ethane. Characters of primary 
normal alcohols in general, and of their corresponding hydro- 
carbons. 

Acetic acid, aldehyd and the simpler acetic compounds, 
considered in detail as typical bodies. Benzoic acid and benz- 
aldehyd, and formic acid and form-aldehyd, considered briefly 
as analogues of acetic acid and aldehyd. Characters of normal 
mon-aei& in general and of their corresponding aldehyds. 

Oxalic acid and the simpler oxalic compounds. Charac- 
ters of normal di-acids in general. 

Processes (i) for the detection of carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, sulphur m organic compounds; (ii) for the estimation of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, in organic compounds; (iii) for 
the production and analysis of the silver-salts of organic acids 
and the platinum-salts of organic bases; (iv) for the determi- 
nation of vapour densities by the V. Meyer method. 

The determination of the formula of an organic compound. 

PEACnCAL EXAMINATION. 

The practical examination may include: — 

Simple experiments and preparations illustrating the prop- 
erties of the inorganic substances named above. 

Simple quantitative experiments, such as, the determination 
of the loss of weight on heating a body, the determination of 
the volume of gas evolved on the solution of zinc in acid. The 
volumetric estimation of acids and alkalies. 

The qualitative analysis of simple salts contaiaing not more 
than one of the following metals, and one of the following acid 
radicals : — Sodium, potassium, ammonium, calcium, magnesium. 
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zinc, copper, iron, lead, tin, oxide, carbonate, chloride, sul- 
phate, nitrate, sulphide. 

in. — ^Botant. 

The following plants as exhibiting the life-history of plants? 
the relation of the plant to external conditions; the processes 
and mechanisms of nutrition, growth, and reproduction; the 
structure and functions of the parts of the plant: — 

Angiosperms: helianthus, tilia, zea. Gymnosperms: pinus. 
Pteridophyta: aspidium, equisetum. Bryophyta: funaria, pel- 
lia. Algse: vaucheria, chlorococcus. Fungi: bacterium, a 
lichen, a parasitic fungus. 

PRACTICAli EXAMINATrON. 

Candidates will be expected to show an adequate acquaintance 
with the microscopical examination of the chief plant tissues, 
and to describe typical specimens and preparations. 


B.— SYLLABUS OF THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION IN GERMAN. 

Translation from and into German Composition, and Con- 
versation. 


APPENDIX II. 

List of Appointments in the Upper Conthoijucng Staff of the Indian 

Forest Service. 


Number according to 
existing sanctioned scale. 


Appointment. 

India. 


1 Assistant Inspector General of Forests 


4 1st grade Conservators . 

5 2nd 

4 3rd '' 

Imperial Forest School: — 

1 Deputy Director 

2 Instructors 

9 (4 temporary) Foreign Service appointments 


Salary. 


' annual increments 
2,500 a month, 

. . Pay of grade 

Bs. 

. . 1,600 a month 

. . 1,400 “ 

. . 1,200 “ 



Burma. 


5 Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 900 a month 

6 “ " 2nd “ 800 “ 

5 “ « 3rd “ 650 “ 

7 “ “ 4th “ 550 “ 

8 Assistant “ 1st " 450 “ 

7 Asastant “ 2nd “ 350 “ 
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APPENDIX III, 

Leave. 

1. The following is a summary of the principal regulations 
relating to the leave admissible to officers appointed to the 
Indian Forest Service by the Secretary of State from the United 
Kingdom. 

Long Leave. 

2. Furlough is admissible to an aggregate amount of six 
years during the service. The amount “earned” is one-fourth 
of an officer’s active service, and the amount “due” is that 
amount less any enjoyed. 

3. Furlough without medical certificate can, if due, be gen- 
erally taken after eight years’ active service, and again after 
three years’ continuous service. It is limited to two years at 
a time. 

4. Furlough with medical certificate is limited to one year 
if an officer has not served three years continuously; otherwise 
he may have leave up to two years, and it may be extended to 
a third year. 

5. The allowances admissible durmg furlough are: — 

(1) During the first two years of furlough without medical 

certificate and during so much of furlough with 
medical certificate as may be “due,” — half aver- 
age salary, subject to certam maximum and mini- 
mum limits. 

(2) After the expiration of the period for which the fore- 

going allowances are admissible, — one quarter of 
average salaiy, subject to certain maximum and 
minimum limits. 

Short Leave, 

6. Privilege leave is a holiday which may be granted to the 
extent of one-eleventh part of the time that an officer has been 
on duty without interruption; and it may be accumulated up 
to three months, earned by 33 months’ service. During privi- 
lege leave, the officer retains a lien on his appointment, and 
receives the salary which he would have received if on duty. 
An interval of not less than six months must elapse between 
two periods of absence on privilege leave. 

Pnvilege leave may be prefixed to furlough, special leave, 
or extraordinary leave without allowances. The whole period 
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of leave thus taken in combination is known as combined leave. 
Combined leave (except when consisting of privilege leave 
and extraordinary leave without allowances) may not be of 
less duration than six months, nor, except on medical certifi- 
cate, may it be extended beyond two years. 

7. Special leave may be granted at any time for not more 
than six months, with intervals of six years’ service; allowances 
calculated as during furlough, are given during the first six 
months only, whether taken in one or more instalments. This 
leave is included in the aggregate of six years’ furlough admis- 
sible. 

8. Extraordinary leave without allowances may be granted 
in case of necessity, and, except in certain specified cases, only 
when no other kind of leave is by rule admissible. It may be 
granted in continuation of other leave. 

9. Subsidiary leave in India for a minimum of ten days, 
usually with half average salary, is granted to an oflGlcer pro- 
ceeding on or returning from leave out of India, or on retire- 
ment, to enable him to reach the port of embarkation or to 
rejoin his appointment. It is admissible only at the end and 
not at the beginning of combined leave. 

10. Short leave is also granted to enable officers to appear 
at examinations, etc. 


General Rules. 

11 • Leave of absence, whether on furlough or on privilege 
leave, can never be claimed as of right, and is given or refused 
at the discretion of Government. 

12. Mtev five years^ continuous absence from duty, an officer 
is considered to be out of the employment of Government. 

IS. When leave allowances are paid at the Home Treasury, 
or in a Colony where the standard of currency is gold, rupees 
are converted into sterling at the rate of exchange fixed for the 
time being for the adjustment of financial transactions between 
the Imperial and Indian Treasuries, unless any other rate has 
been exceptionally authorised. But for the present the rate of 
conversion is subject to a minimum of Is. 6d. to the rupee. 

APPENDIX IV. 

Pensions and Provident Fund. 

is a summary of the principal pension rules 
to officers of the Indian Forest Service appointed 
by the Secretary of State from the United Kingd om. 
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An oflSicer of tlie Indian Forest Service is eligible for a pension 
on voluntary retirement after completing 20 years’ qualifying 
serdce or attaining the age of 55 years. If at an earlier date 
he is compelled to retire from the service through ill-health not 
occasioned by irregular or intemperate habits, he becomes 
eligible for^ an invsdid pension or a gratuity according to the 
length of his service. 

The amount of pension or gratuity is regulated as follows : — 

After a service of less than ten years, an invalid gratuity not 
exceeding one month’s emoluments for each completed year 
of service. 

After a service of not less than ten years, an invalid pension 
not exceeding the following amounts : — 


Years of completed 
service. 

Scale of pension. 

Sixtieths of average 
emoluments. 

Maximum limit of pension. 

Rs. Rs. 

10 

20 


1,000 a year or 83J a month. 

11 

21 


1,400 “ " 1161 “ 

12 

22 


1,800 “ “ 150 “ 

13 

23 


2,200 “ “ 183J “ 

14 

15 

16 

24 

25^ 

26 


2,600 “ " 2161 " 

17 

18 

19 

27 

28 
29^ 

> 

3,000 “ “ 250 “ 


After a service of not less than twenty years, a retiring pen- 
sion not exceeding the following amounts : — • 


Years of c(mpleted 
service. 

20 to 24 I 
25 and above f 


Scale of pension. 

Sixtieths of average 
emoluments. 

30 


Maximum limit of pension. 

Rs. Rs. 

( 4,000 a year or 333§ a month. 
15,000 “ “ 4161 “ 


Officers who have shown special energy and efficiency dur- 
ing an effective service of three years as Inspector-General of 
Forests or Conservator (1st grade) may, at the discretion of 
the Government of India, be allowed an additional pension of 
Rs. 1,000 a year. 

Subject to certain prescribed conditions, rupee pensions are 
now issued to pensioners residing in gold standard countries 
at the rate of exchange of l5. 9d. the rupee. 
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2. A Provident Fund has also been established on the fol- 
lowing basis: — 

(a) The contribution is compulsory up to 6 per cent, on 

salaries, with voluntary contributions of a further 
5 per cent.; while on leave, an officer may sub- 
scribe any sum he pleases, subject to a minimum 
of 5 per cent, on his leave allowances and a maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent, on his salary. 

(b) Compound interest on such payments is annually 

credited by Government to each officer subscrib- 
ing, the rate being at present 4 per cent, per annum. 

(c) Receipts and payments are made in rupees only. 

(d) The sum which will thus accumulate to the credit 

of an officer to be his absolute property, to be handed 
over to him unconditionally on quitting the service; 
or, in the event of his death before retirement, to 
his legal representatives. 

THE WORK OF THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

For the purposes of forest administration the Province of 
Burma is divided into 4 Forest Circles, and 36 Divisions, which 
in turn are divided into Subdivisions and Ranges. 

Lower Burma, is divided into the Tenasserim Circle and the 
Pegu Circle; Upper Burma, into the Northern Circle and the 
Southern Circle, to the latter of which are attached the Southern 
Shan States. 

The following general account of the work of the Forest 
Department is taken, by kind permission of the author, from 
Dr. John Nisbet’s Burma under British Rule — and Before. 

Whenever it is proposed to reserve any particular tract of 
forest, the Forest-Officer who has examined it submits his pro- 
o ..-I- posals, stating the objects of the reservation 
State Forests. the results of his mspection, a 

description of the tract, and a statement of 
the boundaries proposed. This report, accompanied bv a map, 
is then forwarded to the Deputy Commissioner, the chief civil 
authority in the district. After considering the proposals and 
recording his concurrence or objections, me project is trans- 
nutted to the Commissioner of the Division, is forwarded by 
him to the Conservator of Forests of the circle concerned, and 
is submitted by the latter, through the Revenue Secretary of 
the General Secretariat, for the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment. Thus, before any of the necessary legal steps are taken 
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towards reservation, the civil authorities have an opportunity 
of recording any 'prima fade objections they feel towards the 
proposals, and the Conservator of Forests has the opportunity 
of explaiaing away their objections or of adducing additional 
arguments in favour of reservation. 

On such proposals being preliminarily approved by the Local 
Government, a notification is issued in the Official Gazette 
specifying the situation and the limits of the land, intimating 
that it is proposed to constitute the same a reserved forest, and 
appointing a civil officer as Forest-settlement-officer to inquire 
into and determine the existence, nature, and extent of any 
rights or claims to the exercise of privileges of various kinds 
within the specified tract. This notification is also published 
in Burmese at the headquarters of the township concerned, 
and copies of it, together with an explanation of the consequences 
that wUl ensue on reservation, are distributed to aU the villages 
and hamlets situated in the vicinity of the tract in question, 
while a period of not less than three months is allowed during 
which the villagers may make written or verbal objection to the 
reservation. When this period has elapsed, the Forest-settle- 
ment-officer visits the localities in question and makes formal 
inquiry into the objections raised. Duly empowered with special 
legal authority, he may alter the boimdaries of the proposed 
reserve so as to exclude land for the exercise of taungya, or 
shifting cultivation, or may include taungya areas as separately 
demarcated tracts within the reserve, or may refuse to permit 
this class of cultivation if amply sufficient land exists tor its 
exercise outside the proposed Boundaries. Rights of way, of 
watercourses, of water user, of pasture, and of forest-produce, 
are also adjudicated on. If such claims are found reasonable, 
they are provided for by excluding sufficient land for their ex- 
ercise, by recording an order granting the privilege of pasturing 
so many head of cattle or of extracting certain quantities of 
forest-produce annually, or by commuting the rights into a pay- 
ment of money or a grant of land. 

On the termination of the inquiry the proceedings of the 
Forest-settlement-officer are sent to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the district, and a period of three months is allowed for the 
filing of objections to the decisions which have been arrived at. 
If such are received, the Deputy Commissioner acts as appellate 
officer, and approves, modifies, or upsets the judgments made 
by the Settlement-officer. The settlement proceedmgs are then 
forwarded to the Commissioner of the Division tor review 
and remark, and they are then forwarded to the Conservator 
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of the Forest Circle concerned for submission to the Local 
Government. It is not until all these prescribed le^al steps 
have been taken and the whole of the proceedings subjected to 
careful scrutiny by various responsible officers and by the Rev- 
enue Department of the Government that final orders are issued 
declaring the area in question to be a reserved forest from a 
given date. 

Carefully as the existing rights of village communities and of 
individual villagers or hill tribesmen are thus inquired into and 
safeguarded, legal provision is made for the revision bv the Local 
Government of any such notification during the following five 
years. Further than this, provision is made under the Forest 
Act for enabling the Local Government to direct that any re- 
serve or portion of a reserve shall cease to be reserved. Thus, 
if land suitable for permanent self-sustaining cultivation should 
happen to have been included within a forest reserve, and the 
increase of population should subsequently show that it is de- 
sirable to throw it out of reservation and utilise it agriculturally, 
the necessary power for effecting such changes is provided m 
proper legal form. The following table shows the area of re- 
served forest in Burma in various years: — 


AREA OF RESERVED FORESTS IN BURMA. 
(In Acees.) 


Circle. 

1895. 

1900. 

1904. 

Tenasserim Grcle 

Pegu Circle 

Northern Circle * 

Southern Circle * 

Total Burma 

2,644,996 

1,880,357 

1,634,160 

1,287,360 

2,711,194 

2,879,125 

2,741,432 

2,645,416 

2,989,208 

3,367,130 

3,061,784 

3,406,845 

7,346,873 

10,977,167 

12,824,967 


Within the reserved forests everything is the property of the 
Government, except in so far as absolute ownership has been 
„ 10-4. modified at the time of reservation. On 

o/Ksoloitatio^ other forest-land, teak and certain re- 
p o tat on. property of the Gov- 

ernment, and neither teak nor reserved trees can be cut on un- 
reserved forest tracts without special licenses. The felling of 
unreserved trees growing on unreserved forest areas can take 
place without restriction by residents in the vicinity of the 

* Prior to 1900 Upper Burma was divided into an Eastern Circle and a Western Circle instead of a 
Northern and a Southern Circle. 
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forests, provided the timber is to be used for bona fide agri- 
cultural, fishery, or domestic purposes, or for religious works 
of public utility; but the felling of timber, fuel, and the collec- 
tion of other lorest-produce for trade purposes can only take 
place under license and upon payment of revenue. 

The policy adopted is to confine the work of extraction as far 
as possible to unreserved forests, so as thus to utilise the ex- 
isting supplies of timber of all sorts before these areas are ulti- 
mately cleared for permanent cultivation. Nothing is done in 
the unreserved areas for regeneration and reproduction. The 
forests are left to nature, and the only protection given is to 
restrict the felling to trees of mature growth. Trade licenses 
are given under suitable restrictions for all kinds of reserved 
and unreserved woods, except teak, whether growing in reserved 
or in unreserved forests; but the entire control of teak, wherever 
growing, remains now, as formerly, in the hands of the Forest 
D^artment. 

The following table shows the proportions of teak, reserved 
woods, and unreserved woods extracted from reserved forests 
and from unreserved forests during 1904. The figures repre- 
sent cubic feet, solid. 


EXTRACTION OF TIMBER FROM THE FORESTS OF BURMA, 1904. 



It is seen from the above table that of the total timber pro- 
duction of Burma more than three-fourths is drawn from un- 
reserved forests; that of the production of reserved and unre- 
served woods, other than teak, about eight-ninths is drawn from 
unreserved forests; and that of the teak production a little more 
than half is drawn from unreserved forests. 

The moment a forest has been declared a State reserve it is. 


save under exceptional circumstances, absolutely closed to the 
,, . . girdling of teak or the extraction of 

rcscrved or unreserved trees, or other 
utilisation or lorest-produce not spe- 
cially authorised. It is even closed against State opera- 
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tions until a working plan has been specially prepared for its 

future treatment. i • , > 

The first regular working plan of this sort was made in 1884, 
and since then steady progress has been made in the provision 
of sound schemes for working the reserved forests. The basis 
of such plans is a map on a scale of four inches to the mile, 
showing all the topographical details of streams, hill-ranges, 
ravines, dells, swamps, and the like. The preparation of these 
maps is intrusted partly to the Topographical Survey Branch 
of the Survey of India and partly to the Forest Survey Branch; 
and for some years past several survey parties have been 
continually employed in Burma for the preparation of the 
maps necessary before the forest working-plan parties can 
operate. 

On the receipt of the maps, each working circle — as the area 
is called to which the provisions of one workmg plan are intended 
to apply — ^is marked out in suitable blocks and subdivided into 
compartments formed with due regard to the configuration of 
the soil and its natural boundaries. The compartments often 
vary considerably in size according to the nature of the forest 
and the quantity of teak contained in it, but they usually average 
about one square mile or more in extent. All over the forest 
sample plots are marked off so as to be fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the area, and these, amounting to between one- 
fifth and one-fourth of the whole working circle, are carefully 
examined to ascertain the existing stock of teak-trees of different 
girth-dasses, from seedlings and poles below three feet in girth 
up to mature trees above seven feet in girth, and of other re- 
served trees girthing over three feet. At the same time in- 
vestigations regarding the rate of the growth of teak are made; 
and the working plan for the circle is based on the data acquired 
by counting out the sample plots and by estimating the rate of 
growth. 

When the field work has thus been completed, a working- 
plan report is prepared. It first of all gives a description of the 
situation, soil, and climate of the tract dealt with, of the com- 
position and condition of the forest, of the past system of man- 
agement, and of the extent to which the forest produce has been 
idilised. ^ The bases of the proposals are then detailed, giving 
the existing stock as estimated by the countings on the sample 
areas, and the ascertained rate of growth of teak from ffirth- 
dass to girth-class. ® 

The working plan usually confines itself to proposals in re- 
gard to the girdlmg of teak, because the supplies of other kinds 
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of reserved trees are not, unless in exceptional cases, intended 
to be utilised from reserved forests so long as supplies are still 
available in the unreserved forests. Except in the very dry 
forests, where teak does not attain such large dimensions as in 
the moister tracts, the girdling proposals are limited to trees of 
seven feet or more in girth. Along with these specific girdling 
proposals for teak, recommendations are also made with regard 
to works of improvement, such as sowing, planting, fire protec- 
tion, cutting of woody climbers and epiphytic f,c% and blasting 
operations for facilitating the work of floating. 

No working plan for any reserved forest can come into opera- 
tion before it has been approved by the Local Government, and 
this approval is not given without careful consideration. 'WTiile 
the fidd operations are still in progress, the working-plans officer, 
who has previously discussed the matter with his Conservator, 
and who is always in direct communication with him, submits 
a preliminary report setting forth the nature and condition of 
the forest and sketching the proposals he intends to make. This 
report is forwarded to the Inspector-General of Forests in India, 
and returned to the Conservator along with any criticisms or 
suggestions which seem desirable. On the woricmg plan and 
forest maps being completed, they are submitted by the Conser- 
vator to the Local Government and forwarded by it to the 
Inspector-General for his opinion and advice; and it is not until 
the Local Government is assured that its technical advisers, 
the Conservator and the Inspector-General, concur in the pro- 
posals submitted that these are approved and applied to the 
forest circle concerned. 

The work of the Forest Department, in so far as it covers the 
commercial exploitation of the Burma forests, is described in 
the following section. 


COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION OF THE BURMA FORESTS. 

It wiU be remembered that the cause of the Third Burmese 
War was the refusal of the Court of Ava to submit to the in- 
vestigation of a mixed court, as accorded by treaty rights, the 
question of alleged malpractices on the part of the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Corporation in its forest operations in Upper 
Burma. On the assumption of sovereignty by the British the 
Government practically renewed the arrangements which had 
existed between the King of Ava and the Corporation by grant- 
ing forest leases at very low rates of royalty. 
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sources of supply ut its co TU i n und ut uomiiiul rutes 
of royalty, the Corporation practically commanded the teak 
market, and the timber trade of Burma was exposed to the grave 
danger of becommg almost an absolute monopoly in the hands 
of the Corporation. The few other firms dealing exclusively in 
timber, which, having no forest leases, were compelled to pro- 
cure the supplies for their sawmills from the Government 
auction sales of timber extracted by Government agency, could 
not hope to compete successfully against the Corporation, which 
drew its supplies independently on payinent of a very small 
royalty. It appeared advisable, therefore, in the general interest 
to afford some sort of assistance to the smaller firms. This 
was arranged by granting a purchase contract (leases of forests 
having been forbidden by the Government of India in 1873) 
for the extraction of timber from certain forests to the firm of 
Messrs. Maegregor & Co. 

The policy thus initiated in 1889 has been consistently fol- 
lowed, and at the present time several firms have contracts for 
the extraction of timber from different forest areas, whilst other 
tracts are worked by the Forest Department through the agency 
of native contractors. 

The determination of the number of trees to be girdled in all 
forests rests with the Forest Department, and the work of mark- 
ing trees for felling is carried out only by officers of the De- 
partment; but the actual felling and extraction of timber is 
performed partly by the agents of the firms having purchase 
contracts and partly by the agents of the Forest Department. 
The timber extracted by the Forest Department is sold by 
public auction at the Government depots at Rangoon and 
Mandalay. 

In addition to the timber extracted by the Government and 
by the holders of purchase contracts a small amount is extracted 
by persons to whom the Government has allowed, for one reason 
or another, limited free grants for extraction; and until within 
recent years a small amount was extracted by persons holding 
forest-rights recognised by the Government at the time of mak- 
ing the forest settlement of reserved forest areas. 

, The folloydng table shows the extraction of timber by the va- 
rious agencies in several years: — 


I 
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OUT-TURN OF TIMBER FROM THE FORESTS OF BURMA, 
(In Cubic Feet, Solid.) 



ReTTioved by 
Governmeni, 

Removed by 
Purchasers, 

Removed by 
Free Grantees. 

Removed by 
Right Holders. 

Toted. 

1895. 

All woods 
Teak , . 
1900. 

All woods 
Teak . . 
1904. 

All woods 
Teak . . 

2,346,481 

2,254,312 

3,124,356 

2,988,856 

5,268,119 

5,102,824 

17,822,189 

9,649,563 

22,918,991 

10,415,615 

22,723,216 

6,656,409 

317,838 

294,033 

376,073 

285,531 

302,821 

130,941 

79,250 

40,151 

350,524 

50,735 

534,147 

none 

20,565,758 

12,238,059 

26,769,944 

13,740,737 

28,828,303 

11,890,174 


In addition to timber the forests of Burma yield a valuable 
product of minor forest-produce and of fuel. The value of 
minor forest-produce — chiefly bamboos, canes, cutch — and the 
quantity of fuel (for which no return of value is made) taken from 
the forests of Burma during several years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: — 

OUT-TURN OF MINOR FOREST-PRODUCE AND FUEL 
FROM THE FORESTS OF BURMA. 



Minor Forest Produce. 

Fuel. 


(yalue in rupees.) 

{Qwirdidy in cubic feet.) 

1895 

386,804 

11,152,041 

1900 

480,417 

12,915,240 

19,719,078 

1904 

448,260 


THE FINANCES OF THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

The general flnancial results of forest administration in Burma 
are shown in the following table: — 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 



Gross Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1895 

5,595,886 

1,864,501 

3,731,385 

1900 

7,987,298 

2,697,010 

5,290,288 

1904 

8,519,404 

3,500,311 

5,019,093 
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The revenue of the Forest Department is derived from the 
sale of timber and other produce removed from the forests by 
Government agency, from royalty and other payments made by 
purchasers and consumers removing their own supplies from the 
forests, from the sale of grazing rights and fodder, from the sale 
of confiscated wood (very largely drift wood collected by the De- 
partment from the rivers), and from duty imposed on foreign 
timber and other produce. The details of revenue and expendi- 
ture for several years appear in the following tables : — 


DETAILS OF FOREST REVENUE. 
(In Rupees.) 


Sources of Revenue. 

1895. 

1900. 

1904. 

Timber and other produce removed by 

Government 

Removed by purchasers and consumers : 

Timber 

Firewood and charcoal 

Bamboos and canes 

Grazing and fodder 

Other minor produce 

Confiscated wood 

Duty on foreign products .... 

Miscellaneous 

Grand total gross revenue 

2,127,217 

2,407,214 

82,942 

133,035 

922 

253,614 

207,876 

307,828 

75,228 

5,595,886 

3,139,532 

3,672,787 
112,031 
155,449 
1,696 1 
285,742 i 
217,006 
312,883 
90,172 
7,987,298 

4,329,281 

2,985,216 

161,465 

191,048 

2,523 

141,529 

240,744 

363,377 

104,191 

8,519,404 


DETAILS OF FOREST EXPENDITURE. 
(In Rupees.) 


Objects of Expenditure. 

1895. 


1904. 

Conservancy and works: 

Cost of extracting timber and other 
produce by Government . . 
Organisation, improvement, and ex- 
tension of forests . . . 

Communciations and buildings . 
Live stock, tools, and other charges. 
Establishments : 

Salaries 

Travelling allowances . . . 

Contingencies 

Total Conservancy and Works 

Total Establishments .... 

Grand Total Expenditure . 

614,197 

192,752 

38,933 

221,186 

677,064 

89,883 

30,486 

1,067,068 

797,433 

1,864,501 

949,089 

427,884 

53,902 

264,296 

834,625 

122,409 

44,805 

1,695,171 

1,001,839 

2,697,010 

1,249,793 

608,030 

141,652 

280,328 

1,008,669 

154,390 

57,449 

2,279,803 

1,220,508 

3,500,311 
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Further statistics relating to forest administration in Burma 
will be found in Appendix Q of this volume. At the moment 
this volume is going to press the Reports on Forest Adminis- 
tration in Burma for 1904-05 have reached me. The following 
are the principal figures for 1904-05: Gross Revenue, Rs. 10,- 
961,494; Expenditure, Rs. 3,514,997; Surplus, Rs. 7,446,497; 
total out-turn of timber, 32,798,445 cubic feet; out-turn of 
teak, 11,068,104 cubic feet; out-turn of fuel, 22,061,720 cubic 
feet; value of out-turn of minor forest-produce, Rs. 581,891. 
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GENERAL ORGANISATION OF THE PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


j.T}® establishment of the Public Works Department is 
mvided mto two distinct branches,— the Executive and the 
Accounts. 
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The duties of the Accounts branch of the department are 
connected with the preparation of accounts in Executive En- 

Accounts Branch, g^eers’ offices, the control and audit of 
expenditures mcurred by the Executive 
branch, and by other persons who may be intrusted with the 
expenditure of Government funds from the grant for Public 
Works. The staff of the Accounts branch is made up of 
Examiners of Accounts, Deputy Examiners, Assistant Ex- 
aminers, and Accountants. The scale of pay for all officers of 
the Accounts branch appointed subsequently to 1st January, 
1893, is as follows: — 

SCALE OF PAY IN ACCOUNTS BRANCH. 


Officials. 

Class. 

Grade. 

Pay per menfietn. in Rupees. 

Examiners 

I. 



Examiners 

II. 

— 


Examiners 

III. 

— 

1,000 



r 

1 

900 

Examiners 

IV. ^ 


2 

800 




3 

700 

Deputy Examiners . . . 

L 

— 

600 

Deputy Examiners . . . 

II. 

— 

400 

— 

r 

1 

300 

Assistant Examiners . . 

— J 


2 

250 


— 


3 

200 


— 


1 

350-450 

Accountants 

= 


2 

3 

250-340 

160-240 


- 1 


4 

80-150 


Appointments in the Accounts branch, down to the grade of 
Assistant Examiner, are made by the Government of India. 
Accountants are appointed by the Local Government. 

Superior officers of the Accounts branch (t.e., officers of or 
above the grade of Assistant Examiners) are recruited either in 
. . . . England or in India. In the former case 

^ appointed by the Secretary of 

State for India from amongst the students 
of the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s HUl. In 
the later case they are secured either by the promotion of de- 
serving subordinates or by the competitive examination of 
candidates nominated by the Accountant-General of the Public 
Works Department. Of all the appointments made in each 
year the general rule is that four-ninths are given to persons 
appointed in England, three-ninths to persons promoted from 
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the subordinate establishment, and two-ninths to successful 
candidates at the competitive examination; but the Government 
of India reserves the power of making appointments in special 
and exceptional cases otherwise than in the manner described 

above. . -r i. , , 

The appointments made m India are on probation only, 

and carry the rank of Assistant Examiner of the third grade. 
No Assistant Examiner may be confirmed in his appointment 
or, having been confirmed, may be promoted above the third 
grade unless he has passed the Lower Departmental Examination ; 
and no officer, however appointed, is eligible for promotion 
above Assistant Examiner of the first grade until he has passed 
the Higher Departmental Examination and the prescribed 
examinations in the vernacular. 

As a general rule, no one is admitted to the subordinate estab- 
lishment of the Accounts branch otherwise than by entering 
as an Accountant of the fourth grade, after passing an examina- 
tion in writing, dictation, arithmetic, mensuration, and book- 
keeping. Appointments as Accountant, fourth grade, are pro- 
bationary for one year, and confirmation in the post is dependent 
upon a favourable report from the Examiner under whom the 
Accountant has been serving, and upon passing an examination 
in some one section of Public Works Accounts. No Accountant 
can rise above the second grade until he has passed a depart- 
mental examination divided into three parts, the first compris- 
ing a general educational test, the second consisting of a test 
in composition, and the third involving a thorough test in book- 
keeping and departmental accounts and procedure. 

The Executive Branch of the Public Works Department 
includes all officers and other persons necessary for the prepara- 

Executive Branch. designs and estimates, the super- 

vision and control of the work executed, 
and the disbursement of money, together with the requisite of- 
fice establishment. It is subdivided into Railway establishments 
3'Jid Provincial establishments for all works in the Province 
carried out under the orders of the Local Government. The 
Executive branch is classified as follows: — ^I. Engineer estab- 
Iphment; II. Upper Subordinate establishment; III. Lower 
Subordinate establishment; IV. Office establishment; V. Petty 
establishment. 

ft is unnecessary to deal here with the Lower Subordinate, 
Office, and Petty establishments, since they comprise only 
servants of inferior grades, such as sub-overseers of works, 
clerks, watchmen, messengers, and so on. 
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The salaries of officials in the Engineer and Upper Subordinate 
establishments are given below. 


SCALE OF PAY IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH. 


Officials. 

Pay per mensem 
in Rupees. 

Officials. 

Pay per mensem 
in Rupees. 

Chief Engineers : 


Sub-engineers: 


First class 

2,500 

First grade . 

400 

Second class 

2,000 

Second grade, 

300 

Third class 

1,800 

Third grade . 

250 

Superintending Engineers: 

Supervisors: 


First class 

1,600 

First grade . 

200 

Second class 

1,400 

Second grade, 

150 

Third class 

1,250 

Overseers : 


Executive Engineers : 

First grade . 

100 

First grade 

1,000 

Second grade. 

80 

Second grade 

850 

Third grade . 

60 

Third grade 

Assistant Engineers: 

700 



First grade 

600 



Second grade 

500 



Third grade 

400 




First appointments to the Engineer establishment are made 
in England by the Secretary of State for India or in India by 
. . . . the Government of India. The appoint- 

^ ments made by the Secretary of State 

Executive Branch. 


Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill,* or to can- 
didates who have satisfied a Selection Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State, and who hold one or another of certain 
specified degrees, such as the B.Sc. (Engineering) of the Uni- 
versities of London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and so on. The 
Selection Committee of 1905 stated that the subjects which 
were held to be of most importance for the Public Works Service 
were: — ^Pure Mathematics, including a knowledge of the differ- 
ential and integral calculus; Applied Mathematics; Geometrical 
and Engineering Drawing; Surveying and Geodesy; Strength 
of Materials and Theory of Structures ; Hydraulics ; Heat 
Engmes; Materials used in Construction; Building Construc- 
tion, wood and metal work, limes and cements, and building 
with stone, brick, and concrete; Knowledge of the Principles 
of road-making, water-works, sanitary and railway engineering. 

The Committee were further of opinion that all candidates 
should have had some workshop training. 

The appointments made by the Government of India fall 


* This College was closed in 1906. 
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either to Royal Engineer Officer on the Indian establishment 
or to persons educated at the Civil Engineering Colleges in 
India. Young officers of the Royal Engmeers on being first 
appointed to the Engineer establishment of the Public Works 
Department are posted as third or second grade Assistant En- 
gineers. Passed students of the Civil Engineering Colleges 
of India enter the department as apprentices on Rs. 100 a month, 
and are promoted after one year, if their work is satisfactory, 
to be third grade Assistant Engineers. 

First appointments in the Upper Subordinate establishment 
are usually made by the Government of India from the passed 
students of the Thomason College, Rurki, and from non-com- 
missioned oflBicers and men of the Royal Engineers who may be 
reported available for employment. 

In order to meet the demand for extra supervision which may 
arise from time to time, as well as to insure that the Public 
Works establishments be capable of con- 
traction as well as of expansion as the ex- 
penditure on works diminishes or increases, 
the permanent establishments, referred to in the foregoing 
paragraphs, are supplemented by temporary establishments 
to such extent as may be necessary from time to time. The 
powers of Local Governments to sanction such temporary 
establishments are subject to the following restrictions: — (a) n 
the cost is wholly chargeable to Imperial,* the pay of any one 
appointment must not exceed Rs. 250 a month; (o) if the cost 
is wholly or partly Provincial,* I. where the remuneration 
does not exceed Rs. 250 a month, the sanction may be for any 
fixed period, II. where the remuneration exceeds Rs. 250 a 
month, the sanction cannot be for more than six months. Sub- 
ject in all cases to the limit laid down in the budget estimate 
for temporary establishment. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC WOREB. 

The work of the Public Works Department is covered by 
two reports annually, one referring to Buildings and Roads, 
the other to Irrigation. Railway administration is not dealt 
with in the annual reports of the Public Works Department. 
An account of Railway matters is given on pages 674-679. 

The BuHdings and Roads branch of the Public Works Depart- 
m^t deals with military works, civil buildings, communications, 
and miscellaneous public improvements; and the Irrigation 

* Explanation o£ "Imperial" and “Prorinciai” is given on p. SS8 e< sea. 
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branch, with major irrigation works and with minor and naviga- 
tion works. 

It is convenient to deal separately with the Reports on Build- 
ings and Roads and those on Irrigation; but, before proceeding 
to do so, a summary statement may be made of the expenditure 
on each class of works during the official years 1901-05. Further 
details of expenditure are given in the section of this chapter 
headed “Public Works Expenditure” and in Appendix R. 
The classification in the following table is based upon the nature 
of the funds from which the expenditure is defrayed. 


EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 1901-05. 
(In RtTPEBS.) 


Class of Work. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Imperial:* 






Civil works . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Military works . . 

693,063 

643,984 

841,200 

647,927 

563,022 

Irrigation .... 

989,617 

2,157,866 

1,679,834 

1,428,715 

1,223,088 

Provincial: * 

Civil works . . . 

8,592,333 

7,994,039 

8,720,294 

9,604,863 

9,500,284 

Irrigation .... 

1,692,582 

1,869,199 

1,530,478 

i 

1,562,692 

1,480,560 

Incorporated Local : * 

Civil works . . . 

726,328 

602,098 


633,369 

667,713 

Irrigation .... 

4,549 

6,501 


3,351 

3,375 

Contributions:! 



Military works . . 


11,548 

61,498 

83,441 

113,766 

Civil works . . . 

49,812 

137,363 

1,240,865 

1,362,116 

1,746,183 

Grand total . . 

12,760,315 

12,523,198 

14,712,183 

15,326,474 

15,300,956 


WORKS UNDER THE BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH. 


The expenditure on Military works is wholly Imperial with 
the exception of a small sum under the head of contributions.” 

ivir-v* inT 1 The expenditure is classed under the heads 
Military Works, Establishment, Tools and Plant, and 

Expenditure in England, the amount against the last item being 
deducted from the sum of the others in order to give the figure 
for the actual emenditure in Burma. The chief objects of 
expenditure are the construction and repair of barracks, the 
erection of residential quarters for officers, the providing of 


* These funds are described on p. 563 et seq. 

t Contribution works are defined as works for which the outlay is provided whol^ or in part from 
funds of a public nature, which are not included in the estimates and accoimts of the Indian Empire, or 
from contributions from the public. 
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■water-supply for the troops, and the erection of mess-houses, 
hospitals, and stables. The Imperial expenditure under each 
head during the past five years is given below. 

IMPEEIAL EXPENDITURE ON MILITARY WORKS, 1901-05. 


(In Rotbes.) 


Class of Expenditure. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-06. 

Works: 

Original 

Repairs 

235,400 

176,960 

376,771 

212,815 

176,517 

300,060 

297,811 

259,149 

269,605 

249,193 

Total 

535,460 

474,771 

635,920 

482,420 

425,710 

Establishment . . . 

112,877 

109,430 

146,263 

110,738 

92,134 

Tools and Plant . . 

7,139 

6,916 

9,279 

6,908 

5,724 

Barrack Department. 
Expenditure in Eng- 

69,403 

53,437 

50,433 

47,861 

49,018 

land 

—31,816 

—570 

— 695 


—9,564 

Grand total . . . 

693,063 

643,984 

841,200 



From the foregoing table it is seen that the ratio of the ex- 
penditure on establishments to the expenditure on works was 
51.08%, 23.04%, 23.00%, 22.95%, and 21.64%, respectively, 
in each year. 

The expenditure on Civil works is drawn only in rare cases from 
Imperial funds. In the years 1900-01 to 1903-04 no expenditure 
was incurred from Imperial funds on account of 
Works. works. In the year 1904-05 a small item 

of Rs. 12,966 was expended from Imperial funds 
in connection with the establishment of two wireless telegraph 
stations giving communication "with the Andaman Islands. 

With the exception noted in the previous paragraph the 
expenditure on Ci'vil Buildings in Burma during the past five 
rj,r!i years has been incurred under the 

Lrocal, and Contribution. n^ads^ Provincial, Local, and Con- 

tribution. The accounts are di- 


vided into outlay on original works and on repairs. The outlay 
represents the construction and repair of hospitals, jails, schools, 
and other buildings connected with the administration. The 
outlay on Civil Buildings during the past five years is given in 
the following table. The figures refer only to works, and do not 
include the cost of establishment. Establishment charges for 
Civil works are given in a lump sum for buildings, communica- 
tions, and miscellaneous public improvements; and they are 
dealt with on page 668. 
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EXPENDITURE ON CIVIL BUILDINGS, 1901-05, EXCLUDING ESTABLISH- 
MENT CHARGES AND THE COST OF TOOLS AND PLANT. 

(In Rupees.) 



When the various portions of Burma came under British 
rule, the only means of communication were the tidal creeks 

CommoniMtions. ^awaddy delta, the rivers and their 

tributaries, rough jungle paths, and tem- 
porary cart-tracks across the fields when once the crops had 
been reaped and harvested. Even down to 1877, after Pegu had 
been in British possession for a quarter of a century, there were 
exceedingly few roads, and none of these were complete with 
bridges and metal. The first real impetus towards the con- 
struction and the proper maintenance of fairly good metalled 
roads was felt about the time of the opening of the Irrawaddy 
Valley Railway from Rangoon to Prome in 18^77. The necessity 
for feeder-roads became then, of course, at once apparent. The 
growing wealth of the agricultural population and the rapid 
extension of permanent rice cultivation throughout all the central 
portions of Lower Burma necessitated the construction of roads 
to enable the surplus grain of land-locked areas to be brought 
within easy reach of the rice mills at Rangoon, Moulmein, and 
Bassein. The impulse thus given to road construction has never 
been relaxed. (Nisbet, Burma under British Rule — and Before, 
Vol. I. pp. 239-241.) 
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At the end of the official year 1904-05 there were open to 
use in Burma 1,516 miles of metalled roads, 3,170 miles of un- 
metalled roads, and 2,799 miles of other roads, a total of 7,486 
miles of open communications by land, exclusive^ of railways. 

The expenditure on communications, exclusive of cost of 
establishment, during the past five years is shown below. 

EXPENDITDEE ON COMMUNICATIONS, 1901-05, EXCLUDING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT CHARGES AND THE COST OF TOOLS AND PLANT. 


(In Rupees.) 


Class of Expenditure. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-06. 

Provincial: 

Original works . . 
Repairs 

1,250,073 

1,750,491 

1,729,402 

1,798,992 

1,982,010 

1,840,954 

2,362,924 

1,838,108 

1,918,921 

1,753,361 

Total 

3,000,564 

3,528,394 

3,822,964 

4,201,032 

3,672,282 

Local: 

Original works . . 
Repairs 

253,339 

171,316 

140,257 

184,936 

103,137 

226,027 

134,364 

221,755 

105,210 

197,821 

Total 

424,655 

325,193 

329,164 

356,119 

303,031 

Contributions: 

Original works . . 
Repairs 

11,717 

763 

28,722 

773 

4,185 

730 

439 

1,380 

33,966 

1,275 

Total 

12,480 

29,495 

4,915 1 

1,819 

35,241 

Under all heads: 
Original works . . 
Repairs 

1,515,129 

1,922,570 

1,898,381 

1,984,701 

2,089,332 

2,067,711 

2,497,727 

2,061,243 

2,058,097 

1,952,457 

Grand total . . 

3,437,699 

3,883,082 

4,157,043 

'4,558,970 

4,010,554 


It will be observed that about the same sum of money is ex- 
pended each year in the construction of new roads and in the 
upkeep of those already in use. Of the total sum expended on 
communications a small proportion (amounting in 1904-05 to 
Rs. 75,193) goes for the upkeep of ferries, the planting of trees 
along roads, and for the construction and repair of rest-houses 
for travellers and inspection bungalows for Public Works De- 
partment officials. 

In a county like Burma, where outside the principal towns 
there is practically no accommodation for travellers, the Govern- 
ment ^ds it necessary to erect and maintain rest-houses for the 
use of its officials when on tour. These rest-houses may be 
occupied by unofficial travellers on the payment of a small 
sum tor the use of rooms and a small fixed charge for such 
simple meals as are served by the keeper in charge. 
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The number of miles of new road opened in 1904-05 was 
439, made up of 73 miles of metalled and 366 miles of unmetalled 
road. Neither in the Administration Report of the Public 
Works Department nor in the Reports on the Administration of 
Burma, for years prior to 1904—05, is any statement given of 
the number of miles of new road opened each year; and in 
no Report that I have seen is there any account of the cost of 
making various classes of roads in Burma, — a matter of great 
interest to the student of comparative colonisation. 

Miscellaneous Public Improvements comprise general town 
improvements, the construction and repair of markets, the 

MisceUaneous Public and maintenance of streets, water- 

improvements. supply schemes, sewage and drainage, 

and a few small items. The greater 
part of the expenditure under this general head is incurred 
from Contributions; that is to say, in connection with works the 
cost of which falls on funds other than Imperial, Provincial, and 
Incorporated Local, but for which the services of the Public 
Works Department are engaged. The most important works 
of this character undertaken in recent years are the Hlawga 
Water-supply Scheme, which is intended to supply the town 
of Rangoon by a large storage reservoir at Hlawga and a 42-inch 
iron maiu, and the Moulmein Water-supply Scheme. 


EXPENDITURE ON MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1901-05, 
EXCLUDING ESTABLISHMENT CHARGES AND THE COST OE TOOLS 
AND PLANT. 


Class of Expenditure. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Provincial: 

Original works . , 

Repairs 

Total 

Local : 

Original works . . 

Repairs 

Total 

Contributions: 

Original works . . 

Repairs 

Total 

Under all heads 
Original works . . 
Repairs 


Rupees. 

245,175 

67,296 

Rupees. 

433,689 

54,299 

Rupees. 

368,128 

54,973 

Rupees. 

300,187 

117,429 

246,872 

312,471 

487,988 


417,616 

95,032 

43,394 

95,750 

41,613 

94,334 

58,849 

83,631 

54,735 

107,957 

68,200 

138,426 

137,363 

153,183 

138,366 

166,157 


60,761 

9,732 

1,106,276 

5,726 

1,152,092 

9,482 

1,592,805 

2,697 

19,276 

60,493 

1,112,002 

1,161,574 

1,595,502 

316,764 

87,810 

391,686 

118,641 

1,634,299 

118,874 



Grand total . . 

404,574 

510,327 

1,753,173 

1,723,041 

2,179,275 
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The cost of establishment, tools, and plant is not shown 
senaratelv under the heads Civil Buildings, Communications, 
separaxeiy Miscellaneous Public Improvements; 

Establishment, which these classes of ex- 

Tools, and Plant, i^^ar to the outlay on actual 

works can only be estimated on works as a whole. The facts 
are shown in the following table for all works under Provin- 
cial, Incorporated Local, and Contributions. 


EXPENDITURE ON ESTABLISHMENT, TOOLS, AND PLANT, 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Class of Expenditure. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Provincial Civil Works: 






Establishment 

1,012,072 

1,093,480 

1,170,001 

164,573 

1,355,652 

1,414,598 

Tools and Plant .... 

86,251 

152,201 

660,040 

135,851 

Local Civil Works: 


Establishment 

124,718 

108,564 

7,786 

115,816 

113,833 

117,675 

Tools and Plant .... 

8,817 

7,960 

8,254 

8,235 

Contributions, Military 
Works : 


Establishment 

456 

1,875 

1,170 

14,206 

21,914 

Tools and Plant .... 

30 

122 

76 

926 

1,430 

Contributions, Civil Works: 





Establishment 

5,460 

14,776 

64,746 

88,679 

107,722 

Tools and Plant .... 

356 

23,415 

47,902 

76,122 

21,106 

Under all heads : 


Establishment 

1,142,706 

1,218,695 

183,524 

1,351,733 

1,572,370 

1,661,909 

Tools and Plant .... 

95,454 

220,511 

745,342 

166,622 


From the figures now before us in the tables in this section 
of the chapter it is possible to divide the expenditure on 

Analysis of Public (excluding irrigation) in 

Works Expenditure, -“hrma durmg the past five years under 
the various objects of outlay; that is 
to say, we may express the proportion which actual works, 
salaries, tools, and ^ant have borne in each year to the whole 
expenditure. The result is important, for it discloses the in- 
ternal economy of the Public Works Department, and shows 
what the public is receiving in return for its support of one of 
the principal departments of the Government. The facts 
are disclosed m the following table, which includes all expendi- 
ture under the stated heads, on aU works, CivO and Military, 
under each dass, ^Imperial, Provincial, Incorporated, Local, 
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GENERAL ANALYSIS OE PUBLIC WORKS EXPENDITURE IN THE 
BUILDINGS AND ROADS BRANCH, 1901-05. 



1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

1900-01 to 
1904-05. 

Outlay on 

Works .... 
Establishment . 
Tools and Plant, 

Rs. 

8,663,672 

1,255,583 

102,593 

Rs. 

7,821,345 

1,328,125 

190,440 

Rs. 

9,531,302 

1,497,996 

229,790 

Rs. 

9,633,103 

1,683,108 

752,250 

Rs. 

10,728,136 

1,756,438 

172,502 

Rs. 

46,377,558 

7,521,250 

1,447,575 

Total . . . 

10,021,848 

9,339,910 

11,259,088 

12,068,461 

12,657,076 

55,346,383 

Proportion on 
Works .... 
Establishment . 
Tools and Plant, 
Forward . . . 

86.44 

12.52 

1.02 

.02 

83.74 

14.21 

2.03 

.02 

84.65 

13.30 

2.04 

.01 

79.82 

13.94 

6.23 

.01 

84.75 

13.87 

1.36 

.02 

83.79 

13.58 

2.61 

.02 

Total . . . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ratio of outlay I 
on Establish- ! 
ment to outlay [ 
on Works . . J 

14.49 
to 100 

16.98 
to 100 

15.71 
to 100 

17.47 
to 100 

16.37 
to 100 

16.21 
to 100 


lEEIGATION WORKS. GENERAL. 

Irrigation Works in Burma fall under two main heads. Major 
Works, and Minor Works and Navigation. Both the cost 
of construction and the working expenses 

woS! A-t 

Practically, the whole expenditure on ac- 
count of Minor Works and Navigation is Provincial, though 
a small proportion falls on Local funds. This proportion is 
so small that it need not be further considered, and in the rest 
of this section it will be treated as Provincial.* Before deal- 
ing with Imperial and Provincial Irrigation Wor^ in detail, 
a summary may be given of Irrigation expenditure during 
the past five years. The figures are taken from the Finance 
and Revenue Accounts of the Government 
jfwdm, and show the capital expenditure 
rnga n. expenditure charged to rev- 

enue account. The total capital expenditure on Irrigation 
works up to the year 1904—05 is stated on page 672. 

*Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 1,491,461 on Minor Works and Navigation in 1904-05, only Rs. 
10,901 was classed as Local. 
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EXPENDITURE ON IRRIGATION, 1901-05. 
(In Rupees.) 


Class of Expeaditiire. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Imperial: 

Capital outlay on 
Major Works . . 

989,618 

1,257,866 

1,649,523 

1,336,688 

1,147,787 

Working expenses 
of Major Works . 

— 

— 

30,312 

92,027 

75,301 

Provincial: 

Minor Works and 
Navigation . . . 

1,697,616 

1,881,477 

1,537,448 

1,575,283 

1,491,461 

Total expenditure 
charged against 
Capital and Rev- 
enue 

2,687,234 

3,139,343 

3,217,283 

3,003,998 

2,714,549 


IMPERIAL IRRIGATION WORKS. 

There are three Imperial Irrigation Works in Burma, — ^the 
Mandalay Canal, the Shwebo Canal, and the M6n Canals. 
These works are entirely Imperial, the cost of construction 
and maintenance falling on the Imperial revenue and capital 
accounts, and the revenue derived from them being Imperial 
revenue. 

The Mandalay Canal lies in the Mandalay District of Upper 
Burma. The work was commenced in December, 1896. The 

The Mandalay Canal, main canal, 39.4 miles in Wh, was 

completed in 1901, and was formally 
opened^ on January 7, 1902. The irrigation distributaries, 
98.4 miles in length, were completed in 1905. The Mandalay 
Canal project as completed commands 80,000 acres of irriga- 
ble land, and of this area 48,719 were already under irriga- 
tion at the end of 1904—05. The total capital expenditure 
on this project up to the end of 1904—05 — ^that is, practically 
from the commencement to the completion of the whole work — 
was Rs. 6,159,226, including interest on capital during con- 
struction. The work is classed as a productive work; that 
is to say, one which is expected to pay the cost of upkeep as 
well as the interest on capital outlay. The revenue to be de- 
rived from the canal falls under two heads, the charge to oc- 
cupiers of land irrigated by the canal for the water supplied, 
averaging about Rs. 5 per acre, and the increase in the assess- 
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ment of ordinary land revenue due to the increased value of 
crops from irrigation. 

The Shwebo Canal lies in the Shwebo District of Upper Burma. 
Work was commenced during the official year 1900-01. The 

The Shwebo Canal. Project consists of 27.4 miles of main 

canal, 49.7 miles ot branch canals, and 
193 mUes of irrigation distributaries. The estimated cost of 
the project, including interest on capital during construction, 
is Rs. 5,380,654. Up to the end of 1904—05 the total sum ex- 
pended was Rs. 4,181,627; and the amount of completed work 
was 27.1 miles of main canal, 44.7 miles of branch canals, and 
83 miles of irrigation distributaries. The area of irrigated 
land to be commanded by the project, when completed, is 
150,000 acres. The Shwebo Canal is classed as a produc- 
tive work. At the present time Upper Burma does not grow 
enough rice for the support of its population, and a large im- 
portation of rice is made annually from Lower Burma. When 
the area commanded by the Shwebo Canal comes under ir- 
rigation, it is estimated that it will grow more than sufficient 


for the needs of the population of Upper Burma, and that in 
good years there wiU be an export to ^wer Burma for ship- 
ment abroad. 


The Mon Canals are situated in the Minbu District of Upper 
Burma. There are two canals, one on the north and one on 

'TV. lur* r 1 the south side of the Mon River. Work 
The Mon canals. commenced in the official year 1904-05. 

The project consists of 53 miles of main canals and 57 miles 
of distributaries. The estimated cost of the project, includ- 
ing interest on capital during construction, is Rs. 4,876,037. 
Up to the end of 1904-05 the amount expended was Rs. 268,- 
791; and no part of the main canals or distributaries was com- 
pleted. The area of irrigable land to be commanded by the 
project when completed is 78,575 acres. The work is classed 
as a productive scheme. 

The following table shows the total capital expenditure 
on Imperial Irrigation works in Burma up to the end of the 
„ .. - . , official year 1904-05. The figures 

taken from the Administration 

Irngatton Works. ^ ^ 

partment, Burma, Irrigation, for the year 1904-05, and in- 
clude all capital expenditure, whether charged to capital ac- 
count or revenue account. No account is taken here of work- 
ing expenses, since the only work in regard to which workmg 
expenses have been incurred is the Mandalay Canal, for which 
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tli€ working oxponscs to the end. of 1904—05 were less th^n Rs. 
250,000. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON IMPERIAL IRRIGATION WORKS IN 
BURMA TO END OF 1904r-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Class of Expenditure. 

Mandalay 

Canal. 

Shwebo 

Canal. 

Mdn Canals. 

Total. 

Direct Charges: 

Works 

Establishment 

Tools and Plant 

Suspense 

4,232,875 

770,552 

95,642 

731 

3,188,867 

461,751 

175,590 

5,056 

151,927 

74,131 

18,543 

5,727 

7,573,669 

1,306,434 

289,775 

11,514 

Gross total . . 

Less receipts on Capital Account 
Net total Direct Charges . . 

Indirect Charges 

Interest during Construction . . 

5,099,800 

9,738 

3,831,264 

10,463 

250,328 

307 

9,181,392 

20,508 

5,090,062 

110,350 

958,814 

3,820,801 

64,645 

296,181 


9,160,884 

185,373 

1,263,387 

Total Capital Outlay less re- 
ceipts on Capital Account . 

6,159,226 

4,181,627 

268,791 

10,609,644 


The whole of the above expenditure was charged against 
capital account, except Rs, 38,782, which was charged against 
revenue. It is seen from the above table that the ratio of ex- 
penditure on establishment to expenditure on works up to 
the end of 1904-05 was 17.24 to 100. 


MINOR WORKS AND NAVIGATION. 

Under Miuor Works and Navigation are included minor 
irrigation works, irrigation ta,nks, navigation canals, and em- 
bankment works. A distinction is made in the accounts be- 
tween works for wMch capital and revenue accounts are kept 
and works for which only revenue accounts are kept. The 
only miuor works for which capital accounts are kept are the 
Irrawaddy Embankments, including the Eastern and West- 
Capital Outlay em series and the Thongwa Island Em- 
on Embankments, hankment. The object of the embank- 
. ments is the protection of cultivation areas 

from river floods. The total capital expenditure on embank- 
m^ts, for which capital accounts are kept, to the end of 1904-05, 
IS Rs. 3,339,900. 
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The following table shows the annual revenue and expendi- 
ture on aU Minor Works and Navigation Works up to the 
Revenue and 1904-05, including those for which capi- 

Expenditure. accounts are kept. It will be noted that 
the Government derives a considerable an- 
nual revenue from this class of works. The revenue is de- 
rived from receipts, variously classed, on account of irrigation, 
from canal tolls on navigation canals, and from some minor 
sources. The expenditure is incurred on account of revenue 
collection and for working expenses. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ON MINOR WORKS AND NAVIGATION 
WORKS TO THE END OF 1904-05 (EXCLUDING CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE). 


(In Rupees.) 



To End of 
1901-02. 

During 

1902-03. 

During 

1903-04. 

During 

1904-05. 

To End of 
1904-05. 

Gross Revenue from 

Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept . . . 
Works for which Revenue 
Accounts only are kept . 

16,940,779 

18,002,053 

1,180,138 

763,907 

1,204,820 

1,338,760 

1,217,711 

1,443,146 

20,543,448 

21,668,626 

Gross total 

34,942,832 

1,934,045 

2,543,580 

2,660,857 

42,112,074 

Expenditure on 

Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept . . . 
Works for which Revenue 
Accounts only are kept. 

4,587,913 

19,816,703 

214,393 

1,244,273 

275,867 

1,203,540 

224,891 

1,180,438 

5,434,028 

23,444,954 

Total 

24,404,616 

1,458,666 

1,479,407 

1,405,329 

28,878,982 

Nei Revenue from 

Works on which Capital 
Accounts are kept . . . 
Works on which Revenue 
Accounts only are kept . 

12,352,866 

-1,814,650 

965,745 

-490,366 

928,953 

135,220 

992,820 

262,708 

16,109,420 

-1,876,328 

Total Net Revenue . . 

10,538,216 

475,379 

1,064,173 

1,255,528 

13,233,092 


It will be seen from the above table that up to the end of 
1904-05 there has been a net profit of Rs. 15,109,420 on Minor 
Works, for which capital accounts are kept, and a net loss of 
Rs. 1,876,328 on Minor Works and Navigation Works, for 
which revenue accounts only are kept, the net gam on account 
of Minor Works and Navigation Worlcs of all classes from the 
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commencement of such works down to the end of 1904-05 
being Rs. 13,233,092. If capital expenditure be deducted 
from the net revenue, as shown above, the net ^ain to date, 
after allowing for all outlay on capital and working expenses, 

is Rs. 9,893,192. , , ^ 

It is important to note that these figures ol receipts on ac- 
count of Minor Works and Navigation represent the revenue, 
direct and indirect, as shown in the administrative accounts 
of the Public Works Department. In the general financial 
accounts of the Province these receipts do not appear against 
Minor Works and Navigation (except a small sum for direct 
receipts), but against the various suB-heads of Land Revenue. 
The classification adopted in the Reports of the Public Works 
Department is intended to exhibit the internal economy of the 
Irrigation Branch of the Department; in other words, to show 
what return the Province receives on account of its outlay on 
Minor Works and Navigation. 

THE BURMA RAILWAYS, HISTORICAL. 

The following brief historical survey of railways in Burma 
is condensed from Dr. Nisbet’s Burma under British Rule — 
and Before : — 

The railways in Burma are all of metre gauge. They consist of two main 
trunk lines of very unequal length, both of which were originally State rail- 
ways. That constructed first and opened to traffic in May, 1877, the Irra- 
waddy Valley State Railway^ runs from Rangoon, the capital and the chief 
seaport of Burma, situated near the mouth of the Irrawaddy river, north- 
wards for 163 miles to Prome, an important town on the left bank of the 
Irrawaddy. It was first projected in 1868, but the estimates were not pre- 
pared till 1873. The first sod was turned in July, 1874, large numbers of 
famine i mmigrants from Bengal being employed on the earthwork. 

Throughout most of its length this railway follows the military road con- 
structed at the close of the second Burmese war (185£-53) to connect Rangoon 
with the old frontier station of Thayetmyo, forty-five miles north of Prome. 
This line passes through rich rice-fields, and has been a very remunerative 
investment. Apart from the strategical objects which were of considerable 
influence in determining the Government of India on its construction, it has 
contributed in a very marked degree to the spread of rice cultivation and the 
increase of revenue throughout the Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, and Prome 
districts. 

^ i^er the completion of this first short line, the survey was put in hand of a 
similar line of about equal lei^th (166 miles) running first north by east 
through the Pegu and Shwegyin districts, and then due north to Toungoo, 
the other old frontier military station on the Sittang river. The prospect of 
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this Sittang Valley State Railway y opened in 1884, paying as well as the line 
on the Prome side, was not very promising at first; but strategical reasons 
were far stronger in this than in the previous case. From Rangoon to Prome 
and Thayetmyo there had always been good river communication by means 
of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s steamers, whereas the troops in Toungoo 
were much more out of touch with the central military authorities. Toungoo 
could, it is true, be reached either by land or water. But the land route 
involved marching for more than 160 miles over a very bad road crossed by 
several large streams, some of the largest of which were neither bridged nor 
served by ferries. Moreover, only the first fifty miles or so of the road were 
metalled, and very badly metalled too, so that this route was only practicable 
between the months of November and April. 

The river communication was equally bad. The passage from the Pegu 
river to the Sittang, and consequently the ascent of the latter, could only be 
made during the fortnightly spring tides, at which periods the strong bore 
rushing up the winefiller-shaped mouth of the Sittang river was sometimes 
dangerous. The ascent by river from Rangoon usually took from ten to 
twenty days, in great discomfort, and it was all but impracticable during the 
flood season lasting from June to October. 

All movements of trade between Rangoon and the Sittang river were likewise 
limited to the high tides recurring fortnightly, as at other times the Kyasu 
creek, leading from the Pegu river across into the Sittang, was blocked for 
want of water. Such was the rather unpleasant state of affairs until the 
opening of the Sittang Valley State Railway in 1884. 

During 1887-88 the Irrawaddy and Sittang lines, extending over 333 miles, 
which had cost over 289 lacs of rupees (£1,926,666), made net earnings of 
nearly 15 lacs of rupees (£100,000) giving a return of 5.11 per cent, on the 
capital. 

Permanent cultivation near the newer line of railway soon began to extend, 
though nothing like so rapidly as had been the case in the less thinly popu- 
lated tracts traversed by the Prome line. The Sittang railway had, however, 
this great advantage, that it was capable of extension northwards to Manda- 
lay whenever circumstances might render such a scheme feasible. 

The annexation of Upper Burma on January 1, 1886, and the military 
operations entailed thereafter in the occupation and the pacification of the 
new territories, necessitated the extension of the Sittang line to. Mandalay. 
The work of survey and of construction began towards the close of 1886, 
taking place simultaneously from Mandalay southwards for forty miles, and 
from Toungoo northwards for sixty miles; but in the intervening 120 miles 
some delay occurred in making a commencement, as the work had to be 
carried on in tracts that were seriously disturbed by predatory bands of da- 
coits or armed robbers. It is perhaps the finest acldevement of our civilisa- 
tion in Burma that this extension, measuring 220 miles from Toungoo to 
Mandalay, was opened to trafl&c early in 1889, within three and a quarter 
years of ^e annexation of Upper Burma. The chief credit of this great work 
is mainly due to Sir Charles Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of Burma; 
for it was really through his personal insistence that the extension scheme 
was somewhat reluctantly approved by the Government of India and recom- 
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mended to the Secretary of State. This extension skirted the Shan hills, 
passing within fifteen to twenty miles of the mouths of the passes through 
which the caravans from the southern States reach the plains, and opening 
up a land-locked tract inaccessible by any navigable streams. Work on this 
line provided labour for large numbers of people, and materially assisted 
the pacification of these eastern districts which were for some time among the 
most turbulent in the province. 

One of the results of this through railway communication between the 
moist tracks of Lower Burma and the central dry zone of Upper Burma — ^in 
which, owing mainly to excessive clearance of the original forest covering, 
the humidity of the atmosphere is very low and the storage capacity of the 
soil for retaining moisture has been ruined, while the surface soil is easily 
eroded and washed away during heavy rainfall — ^has been that in years of 
scarcity, such as have been of frequent recurrence recently, large supplies of 
rice and other foodstuffs can be poured into the aflBUicted districts. At the 
same time the people can easily, if they like, be transferred by rail to the 
vicinity of tracts not far distant in Lower Burma, where danger from drought 
does not exist, and where good land can still readily be obtained from Govern- 
ment for clearance and permanent occupation on uncommonly easy terms. 

On the completion of the line to Mandalay, a survey was almost immedi- 
ately put in hand for facilitating military operations and opening up the new 
province by extending the railway system northwards towards Shwebo, and 
then beyond that to Katha, to Mogaung, and to the upper portion of the 
Irrawaddy river, about 100 miles north of Bhamo. The Myohaung (“ ancient 
capital’*) station, a few miles south of Mandalay, was chosen as the most 
convenient point of junction, and from this a short branch was thrown out 
westwards to Amarapura. Here the Irrawaddy has now to be crossed in 
large and powerful ferry steamers to the town of Sagaing (though it will prob- 
ably soon be bridged at an estimated cost of about ^£200,000), whence the 
Mu Valley State Railway was constructed running northwards through the 
Sagaing, Shwebo, Katha, and Bhamo districts to Mogaung and Myitkyina. 

This railway was opened to traffic in sections, first of all to Shwebo in 1891, 
then to Wuntho in 1892, to Katha on the Irrawaddy (which is connected with 
the main line by a short branch) in 1895, to Mogaung in 1897, and finally 
to Myitkyina during the autumn of 1898. This Mu Valley line only com- 
menced to pay in 1900, but its prospects are good. 

After the opening of the Mu Valley Railway, the various lines were amal- 
gamated and called the Burma State Railways; but this name was altered to 
the Burma Railways System in 1896 when the Burma Railways Company 
took over the management of the lines from the Government. 


THE WORKING OP THE BURMA RAILWAYS. 

The length of Burma Railways open to trafldc at the end 
V year 1904-05 is shown in the following table. 

The line is 3' 3f" gauge throughout, is laid partly with 50 lb. 
ana partly with 41 J lb. rails, and is ballasted either with shingle 
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or broken stone. The sleepers are of local hard woods, teak, 
pyinma, or pyinkado, the last-named predominating. 


LENGTH OF RAILWAYS OPEN ON 31 MARCH, 1905. 
(In Miles.) 


Section. 

Main Line. 

Branches. 

Total. 

Irrawaddy Section 

161.00 


161.00 

Sittang Section 

166.00 

9.00 

175.00 

Mandalay Section 

220.00 

72.60 

292.60 

Mu Valley Section 

331.29 

91.46 

422.75 

Mandalay-Kunlong Section 

177.84 

— 

177.84 

Bassein-Henzada-Letpadan Section . 

84.71 

26.25 

110,96 

Total Open Line 

1,140.84 

199.31 



The railways were taken over by the Burma Railway Com- 
pany in 1896, at which time 886 miles were open to traffic. 
The Railwa contract under which the Com- 

CompaJ™Contract. railways is dated March 9, 

1897. Its general terms are that the 
Government guarantees interest on the Company’s share capi- 
tal at the rate of per cent, per annum, and provides the land 
needed for the railway free of charge. The Government may 
determine the contract at any time, after giving six months’ 
notice, if the Company fails to perform its obligations, or if 
the undertaking be, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, 
in course of gross mismanagement by the Company, or if it 
be worked at a loss for three consecutive half-years. The 
Government may also determine the contract on the 31st of 
December, 1921, or at the end of any succeeding tenth year, 
by giving twelve months’ previous notice. On the determi- 
nation of the contract from any cause the Secretary of State 
is to repay to the Company in sterling at par the capital raised 
by the latter. The Company has no power to determine the 
contract. 

After deducting working expenses (which may include any 
single item of coital expenditure not exceeding Rupees 1,000 
classed as a “Manor Work,” subject to a maximum charge on 
such account of Rs. 15 per mile of line open in each half-year, 
and a payment of Rs. 40 for every mile of open line to be made 
half-yearly to the Government for supervision), the net receipts 
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in each half-year are to be applied in payment to Government 
the equivalent of the interest paid for the half-year 
on any debentures issued by the Company; (2) the equiva- 
lent of the guaranteed interest at per cent, per annum on 
the Company’s capital of ^62, 000, 000 (Rs. 30,000,000), and 
of the interest payable on any additional share capital raised 
by the Company; (3) the equivalent of interest at 2^ per cent, 
per flnmiTTi on the sterling equivalent of the capital expendi- 
ture by Government on the railways up to the date of the trans- 
fer, and of interest on any additional moneys supplied by the 
Government. 

After the payment of the interest referred to above, any sur- 
plus which may remain unpaid in a year ending on the 30th 
of June is to be divided between the Government and the Com- 
pany, in the proportion of four-fifths to the former and one- 
fifth to the latter. 

The following table shows the principal facts of interest in 
regard to the finances of the Burma Railways : — 


FINANCES OF THE BURMA RAILWAYS, 1900-04. 


(In Rupees.) 



Calendar 

Year 

1900. 

Calendar 

Year 

1901. 

Calendar 

Year 

1902. 

Calendar 

Year 

1903. 

Calendar 

Year 

1904. 

Capital outlay to the 






end of year .... 

113,396,635 

119,922,408 

127,023,590 

130,130,277 

133,828,678 

Gross earnings in year . 

11,029,947 

11,885,329 

12,502,671 

13,614,478 

15;i02;418 

Net earnings in year . 

4,894,824 

4,989,656 

5,272,683 

5,219,322 

6,570,760 

Per cent, of net earn- 

ings on capital outlay 

4.43 

4.16 

4.66 

4.01 

4.92 

Interest charges during 




the year 

3,849,026 

4,041,108 

4,394,823 

4,406,500 

4,471,268 

Net earnings less inter- 

est charges .... 

1,045,798 

948,548 

877,860 

812,822 

2,099,492 

Company’s share of 

final net earnings . . 

347,606 

442,439 

469,365 

432,246 

592,997 

Government share of 

final net earnings . 

698.192 

506,109 

408,495 

380,576 

1,506,495 

Earnings per mile per 


week i 

195 

197 

203 

197 

216 

Proportion of working 

55.62 to 

58.02 to 

57.83 to 

61.66 to 

56.49 to 

expenses to earnings, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


The net result of railway enterprise in Burma up to the end 
of 1904— that is to say, during twenty-six years from 1879 — 
IS that there has been a loss to the Government of Rs. 342,018. 

loss has, however, been converted into a profit during 
1905, and, now that the line is on a permanent paying basis. 
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there will be a considerable profit each year to the Government. 
In the mean time many millions of rupees have been expended 
in the country on railway projects, and employment has been 
afforded to thousands of people. If the great advantage which 
the railways have been to trade be taken into account as well 
as the increased general revenue due to the part which the 
railways have played in the economic development of the coun- 
try, there can be no doubt that the railways have been of im- 
mense benefit to the Province. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTKATION 

REFERENCES. 

The Burma Municipal Manual, containing the Burma Municipal Act, 1898, 
as amended by Burma Act HI. of 1902 and Burma Act II. of 1903, 
and the General Rules, Notifications, and Circulars issued thereunder. 
Corrected up to the 16th March 1904. Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1904, 
pp. 8 + 265 + xvi. Pn using this work, I have had before me cor- 
rection slips issued down to May, 1905.] 

The Upper Burma Municipal Manual, containing the Upper Burma Munic- 
ipal Regulation, 1887, and the General Rules, Notifications, and Cir- 
culars issued thereunder. Corrected up to the 1st of October 1897. 
Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1897, pp. 121 + ii + v. pn using this work, 
I have had before me correction slips issued down to December, 1903.] 
Resolution reviewing the Reports on the Working of Municipalities in Burma. 
Rangoon, Govt. Press. Annual. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

The first Act providing for municipal government in Burma 
was passed in 1874; and it was immediately applied to several 
of the larger towns of the Province. Since that time the number 
of municipalities has steadily increased, and in 1904-05 there 
were in the Province 41 municipalities, of which 28 were in 
Lower and 13 were in Upper Burma. All the municipalities 
in Burma are administered under the Burma Municipal Act, 
the few which were formerly under the Upper Burma Municipal 
Regulation having been brought under the Act in 1905-06. The 
l^solution Reviewing the Reports on the Working of Municipalities 
in Burma, which is published annually, deals with all the mu- 
nicipalities except Rangoon. The opening paragraph of the 
Resolution each year states that the Report on the Administration 
of the Rangoon Municipality is reviewed separately; but I have 
been unable, despite repeated efforts, to obtain copies of this 
separate review or of the Report itself. The difference between 
Rangoon and the other municipalities of the Province is in the 
main one of size only, the figures for revenue and expenditure 
being larger, and the capital city, owing to its wealth, enjoying 
larger borrowing powers than other municipalities. 

As Rangoon, m common with the other municipalities, is 
administered under the Burma Municipal Act, it presents no 
administrative peculiarities which call for special comment; and. 
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in the absence of the annual reports dealing with its affairs, 
I have been able to secure aU the ruore essential facts of its 
administration from the general Administration Report of the 
Province and from the volume Judicial and Administrative 
Statistics of British India, published annually by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


The constitution, organisation and general powers of the 
municipalities of Burma are concisely described in the abstract 
of the Burma Municipal Act of 1898 on pages 684—706. 

Prom the figures given in the statistical section which follows 
the abstract of the Act the following brief summary is made. 

, , _ , There were in Burma in the official 

of"Sinicipalitiesr^'°“ forty-one municip^i- 

ties with an aggregate population 
within municipal boundaries of about 900,000 persons. Of this 
municipal population about 240,000 were in the single mu- 
nicipality of Rangoon, the capital of the Province, the remaining 
660,000 being distributed over the other forty municipalities. 

There were 537 members of municipal committees, 25 in 
Rangoon and 512 in the other municipalities. Of these members 
„ . . , _ 159 held their seats ex officio, 267 were 

Municipal Committees, Government and 111 

were elected by the voters of the various municipalities. The 
qualifications for voters vary in different municipalities, the 
highest requirement being the possession of immovable property 
within the municipality to the value of Rs. 500, or the payment 
of Rs. 10 as monthly rental, or Rs. 5 as yearly rates and taxes, 
the lowest requirement being, under the above heads, Rs. 100, 
Rs. 4, or Rs. 3, respectively. The qualifications for a candidate 
for election to a municipal committee vary in different munic- 
ipalities. The highest requirement is the possession of im- 
movable property within the municipality to the value of Rs. 
3,000, or the payment of a monthly rental of Rs. 25, or the pay- 
ment of Rs. 30 yearly as rates and taxes, the lowest requirement 
being, under the above heads, Rs. 500, Rs. 8, or Rs. 10, re- 
spectively. The elective system is, however, in force in oiily 
nine municipalities, including Rangoon. In other municipalities 
all the members of committee are either appointed by the Govern- 
ment or hold their seats ex officio. Special election rules are in 
force in Rangoon and in Mandalay. Of the 537 members 
of committees in the Province 188 were Government officials 


and 349 were non-officials, 379 were Natives, and 158 were 
Europeans. Statistics in regard to the number and population 
of mxmicipalities are given on page 707. 
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The opening balance to the credit of the municipalities in 
the official year 1904-05 was Rs. 2,157,401, of which Rangoon 

represented Rs. 1,158,180; the total or- 
Municipal Finance, income was Rs. 5,050,590, of which 

Rangoon represented Rs. 2,430,088; the total ordinary expendi- 
ture was Rs. 6,850,032, of which Rangoon represented Rs. 3,855,- 
871. Part of the ordinary expenditure of Rangoon was, however, 
charged against loan account, and not against revenue. The 
ordinary expenditure of Rangoon against revenue account was 
Rs. 2,477,234. 

The total income under the head Extraordinary, Debt, Loans, 
was Rs. 2,032,779, of which Rangoon represented Rs. 1,705,568; 
and the expenditure under this head was Rs. 789,623, of which 
Rangoon represented Rs. 444,350, excluding Rangoon ordinary 
expenditure charged to loan account, which is included in the 
total for ordinary expenditure given above. 

The net result of the finances of the municipalities during 
1904-05, including all items, whether ordinary, extraordinary, 
debt, or loan, was an opening balance of Rs. 2,157,401 ; a revenue 
of Rs. 7,083,369; an expenditure of Rs. 7,639,655; and a closing 
balance of Rs. 1,601,115. 


The municipality of Rangoon had, on 31 March, 1906, loans 
outstanding to the total amount of Rs. 11,394,000. Of this 
. . , p. . sum Rs. 9,594,000 was a charge upon the 
unicipa e . municipal fund, and Rs. 1,800,000 

was a charge against the reclamation fund. As against the 
general fund loans, the municipality had a sinking fund balance 
of fe. 585,900 and a sum of Rs. 228,821 outstanding as recover- 
able advances. The net amount of debt, therefore, was Rs. 


8,779,279. 

In regard to the minor municipalities no statement of out- 
standing debt on account of loans received from the Govern- 
ment and loans raised in the open market is given in the Resolution 
reviewing the Report on the Working of Municipalities in Burma, 
or in the general Administration Report of the Province, or in 
the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 
though the last-named publication contains a table showing the 
debt outstanding on account of loans from the Government. 
The Resolution referred to above gives each year a statement 
of loans raised, and from this it appears that during the five 
years ending 31 March, 1905, the municipalities of Burma, other 
than Rangoon, borrowed a total sum of Rs. 1,958,045. Of 
this sum Moulmein borrowed Rs. 983,045, and Mandalay Rs. 
723,000 in the open market; and Prome Rs. 150,000, Myaungmya 
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Rs. 45,000, Ma-ubin Rs. 20,000, Henzada Rs. 30,000, and 
Toun^oo Rs. 7,000 from the Government. The other minor 
municipalities raised no loans during the past five years. 

The incidence of taxation per head of population, averaged for 
all municipalities except Rangoon, was Rs. 1.27 in 1900-01; Rs. 

incidence of Taxatioo. “ I?"!:?*- S’ 

Rs. 1.64 m 1908-04; and Rs. 1.62 in 

1904-05. For Rangoon the figures were Rs. 5.27; 5.84; 6.01; 
and 6.52, respectively. For 1904-05 the figures for Rangoon 
cannot be given, as I have been unable to find any oflScial state- 
ment of the population of the municipality in that year. Taxa- 
tion is here taken to mean municipal rates and taxes, and does 
not include receipts from sources other than taxation proper, 
such as fees and revenue from markets and slaughter-houses, 
licenses, rents, and so on. 

The incidence of total ordinary income — ^that is, receipts from 
taxation and all other sources except loans and some small items 
under “Extraordinary” — ^was for the five years ending 31 March, 
1905, for all municipalities except Rangoon, an average per head 
of population of Rs. 3.40; 3.43; 3.72; 3.83; 3.94. For Ran- 
goon the figures were, for the four years ending 31 March, 1904, 
Rs. 10.38; 10.32; 11.14; 10.86. 


THE BURMA MUNICIPAL ACT, 1898. 

The Burma Municipal Act of 1898 consists of ten chapters, 
dealing respectively with preliminary matters (title, extent, date 
of commencement, and definitions), the Constitution of Mu- 
nicipalities, the Organisation of Municipal Committees, Taxa- 
tion, Funds and Property, Powers for Sanitary and other Pur- 
poses, Offences affecting the Public Health, Safety, and Con- 
venience, Control, Supplemental matters (criminal procedure, 
rules, bye-laws, public notices, powers to except Municipalities 
from the provisions of the Act, the recovery of money claimable 
by Municipal Committees, and Miscellaneous minor points) 
and Small Towns. 

Chapters II., III., and VIII., relating to the Constitution of 
Municipalities, the Organisation of Municipal Committees, 
and the general control of Municipalities are reprinted here in 
fuU, some explanatory notes being reproduced, others omitted; 
and the rest of the Act is summarised. 

In the following abstract the summarised sections are placed 
within square brackets; the reprinted portions are reproduced 
verbatim from the Act. 
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STJMMARY OF THE BURMA MiUNICIPAL ACT. 1898. 
CHAPTER L 


The Act 


Pbeliminaet. 

fTitle. extent of application, commencement, and definitions, 
extends ’to the whole of Burma, including the Shan States.] 

CHAPTER II. 

CoNSTITtmON OF MUNICIPAniTIES. 

3. (1) The Local Government may, by notification and by such other 
as it may determine, signify its intention (a) to declare any town, or 
any group of towns in the immediate neigh- 
Proposal to create, bourhood of one another, a municipality under 
alter the Limits of , or ^ ^ ^ include within a municipality 

abolish Mumoipality. ^ 

exclude from a municipality any local area comprised therein; or (d) to 
withdraw the whole area comprised in any municipality from the operation 
of this Act: 

Provided that, when any part of a local area affected by any such notifica- 
tion is a military cantonment or part of a military cantonment, such notifica- 
tion shall not be published without the previous consent of the Governor- 
General in Coundl. 

(2) Every notification under this section shall define the limits of the local 
area proposed to be affected thereby, and may include within the limits of 
any municipality or proposed municipality any railway station, village, 
building or land in the vicinity thereof. 

4. (1) Any inhabitant of any part of a local area defined in a notification 
published under section 3 and proposed to be affected thereby may, if he 
. . objects to anything therein contained, submit his 

Creation, objection in writing to the Local Government 

of Mraicipality •within six weeks from the date of the publication 

of such notification, and the Local Government 
shall take his objection into consideration. 

(£) When six weeks from the date of the publication of such notification 
have expired, the Local Government may, by a further notification, (a) 
declare the local area or any specified part thereof to be a municipality under 
this Act, or (h) include the local area or any part thereof in the municipality 
or exclude it therefrom, or (c) withdraw the whole area comprised in the 
municipality from the operation of this Act, as the case may be. 

5. (1) AU municipalities heretofore established under the Burma Mu- 
nicipal Act, 1884, and the Municipality of Mandalay established under the 
AooHcation of Act to Burma Miumdpal Regulation, 1887, 

Exfsting Municipalities. ^ ““1®”' 

this Act. (2) The Local Government may, by 

notification, direct that this Act shall apply to any other municipality estab- 
lished under the Upper Burma Municipal Regulation. 
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(3) The president, vice-president and members of the committee of every 
municipality mentioned in sub-section (1), or in a notification under sub- 
section (2), in oflSce at the time when this Act applies to that municipality, 
shall continue in office as such president, vice-president and members re- 
spectively under this Act until the time or respective times when they would 
respectively have vacated their offices if this Act had not been passed or if 
such notification had not been issued. 

6. (1) When a local area is included in a municipality under section 4, 
all rules and bye-laws made, orders, directions and notices issued, and powers 
•c»£r 4 . conferred and in force throughout the munici- 

‘be are. is so 

in or from Municipality, included, shall apply thereto unless the Local 

Government shall, in and by the notification 
directing such inclusion, otherwise direct. 

(2) When a local area is excluded from a municipality under section 4, 

(а) this Act and all rules and bye-laws made, orders, directions and notices 
issued, and powers conferred thereunder shall cease to apply thereto; and 

(б) the Local Government shall, after consulting the committee, frame a 
scheme determining what portion of the balance of the municipal, school 
and hospital funds and other property vested in the committee shall vest in 
Her Majesty for the benefit of the local area, and in what manner the lia- 
bilities of the committee shall be apportioned between the committee and the 
Secretary of State for India in Council; and, on publication of such scheme, 
such property and liabilities shall vest and be apportioned accordingly. 

(3) When the whole area comprised in any municipality is withdrawn 
from the operation of this Act under section 4, this Act and all rules and bye- 
laws made, orders, directions or notices issued, and powers conferred there- 
under, shall cease to apply thereto; and the balance of the municipal fund 
and all other property at the time of the issue of the notification vested in the 
committee shall vest in Her Majesty, and the liabilities of the committee 
shall be transferred to the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

(4) All property vested in Her Majesty under this section shall be applied, 
under the orders of the Local Government, to the discharge of the liabilities 
imposed on the Secretary of State for India in Council thereby, or for the 
promotion of the safety, health, welfare or convenience of the inhabitants of 
the area affected. 


CHAPTER III. 

Organisation of Municipal Coivimittees. 

Constitution of Committees. 

7. (1) There shall be constituted for each municipality under this Act 
a committee having authority thereover and consisting of (a) so many 
- . . ^ r inhabitants of the municipality as may be 

Committee to consist of ^jet^nj^ned by the Local Government, elected 
Appointed hereinafter prescribed to 

represent wards of the municipality or 
classes of the inhabitants; and (6) such persons (if any), not exceeding 
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in number one-fourth of the con^ttee, as the Local Government may 
appoint byname or by ofSce in this behaM: . . 

Provided that, (i) when the circumstances of the mumcipality are, in the 
opinion of the Local Government, such as to require it, the Local Government 
may appoint a larger portion of, or all, the members of the committee; and, 
(ii) when any places on the committee are required to be filled by election 
and a suflGlcient number of members is not elected, the Local Government 
may fill by appointment the places so left vacant. 

(2) The Local Government may by notification delegate to the Com- 
missioner the power of appointment vested in it under sub-section (1) in 
respect of any committee or any vacancy in any committee. 

8. (1) The Local Government shall, for every municipality in which a 
system of election is introduced, make rules regulating the following matters, 

namely: — (a) the division of the municipality 

Power for Local ^aj.(jg qj. of the inhabitants into classes. 

Government to (M the number of representatives proper 

Rules regarding Elec ward or class; (c) the qualifications of 

Sm^ittee“ electors and of candidates for election; (d) the 

registration of electors; (e) the nomination of 
candidates, the time of election and the mode of recording votes; and 
any other matters relating to the system of representation and of election for 
which it may seem expedient to provide. (^) The Local Government may, 
after the committee has come into existence as hereinafter provided, amend, 
after consulting such committee, the rules under this section. 

(3) The members of the committee shall be elected in accordance with the 
rules under this section for the time being in force. 

9. (1) If a member of the committee be appointed by oflSce, the person 

Term of Office of being holding such office shall. 

Members of Committee. and until the Local Government shall 

otherwise direct, be a member oi the committee. 


(2) The term of office of all other members of the committee shall be 
fixed by the Local Government by rules, and may be so fibced as to provide 
for the retirement of members by rotation, but shall not exceed three years. 

(3) The term of office of members shall commence, (a) in the case of a 
member elected at a general election of members, on the first day of January 
following the election; (6) in the case of a member elected to fill a casual va- 
cancy, on the date of the meeting of the committee next following his elec- 
tion; and (c) in the case of a member appointed by the Local Government or 
the Commissioner, on the date specified in the order appointing him, or, if no 
date is so specified, on the date of such order. (4) An outgoing member 
may, if otherwise qualified, be re-elected or reappointed. 

10. (1) Any member of the committee who may wish to resign shall forward 
Resignation of Member resijgnation in writing, through the presi- 
of Committee. . comnuttee, to the Deputy Com- 

missioner for submission to the Commissioner. 

(2) When the acceptance of such resignation by the Commissioner has 
been communicated to the committee, such member shall be deemed to 
have vacated his office as such. 
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11. (1) The Local Government may remove any member of the com- 
mittee, (a) if he ceases to be an inhabitant of the municipality; (6) if he 

Removal of Member, f becomes, in the opimon of the 

JLiOcal Cjrovernment, incapable of acting; (c) if 
he is declared a bankrupt or an insolvent; (d) if he is convicted of any such 
offence or subjected by a Criminal Court to any such order as renders him, in 
the opinion of the Local Government, unfit to continue to be a member; 
(e) if he is declared by the Local Government disqualified for employment 
in, or is dismissed from the public service; (f) if he attends none of the meetings 
of the committee held during the space of three consecutive months; (g) if 
his continuance in office is, in the opinion of the Local Government, dangerous 
to the pubUc peace or order; or (h) when he is a salaried officer of Govern- 
ment, if his continuance in office is, in the opinion of the Local Government, 
unnecessary or undesirable. 

(£) A person removed under this section on any ground other than those 
mentioned in clauses (a) and (/), shall be disqualified for election unless and 
until the Local Government shall otherwise direct. 

Fiir f Casual When the place of an elected member of the 

Vacancies committee becomes vacant by the resignation or re- 

moval of the member, or by his death, a new member 
shall be elected, in manner prescribed under section 8, to fill the place 
so vacated. 

(£) When the place of a member of the committee appointed by name 
becomes vacant as aforesaid, the Local Government may, if it shall tMnk fit, 
appoint a new member to fill the place so vacated. 

(3) A person elected or appointed under this section to fill a casual vacancy 
shall hold office until the person whose place he fills would in the ordinary 
course have vacated office, and shall then vacate office, but may, if otherwise 
qualified, be re-elected or re-appointed. 

(4) The Local Government may, by notification, delegate to the Commis- 
sioner the power conferred on it by sub-section (^) of appointing new members 
to fill casual vacancies in any committee. 

13. Every committee shall be a body corporate by the name of ‘‘The 

Municipal Committee of and shall have perpetual succession and a 

- 4 .- r common seal, with power, subject to the provisions of 

C^^mittee^^^ ^ acquire and hold property, both movable 

and immovable, and to transfer any property held by it, 
and to contract and to do all other things necessary for the purposes of its 
constitution and may sue and be sued in its corporate name: 

Provided that no committee shall transfer any immovable property except 
in pursuance of a resolution passed at a special meeting and approved by the 
Local Government. 

14. Subject to the provisions of section 5, sub-section (3), the committee 

, shall come into existence at such time as the 

Time for Committee Local Government may, by notification, appoint 
coming into Existence. . .i. , t li? 

in this behalt. 

15. [Provides for the substitution of this Act for older enactments in force 
in municipalities already in existence.] 
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16. Every member of the committee 
Member of Committee to be deemed to be a municipal com- 
be Municipal Commissioner, ^thin the meaning of any en- 

actment for the time being in force. 

municipal commissioner is a public servant within the meaning of sec- 
tion 21 of the Indian Penal Code, vide section 44.^ Under section 197 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the sanction of Government is in certain cases necessary to the 
prosecution of a '"public servant.'' The liability of members of committee for mis- 
conduct or neglect causing loss or waste of money belonging to the committee is 
declared in section 43. 


President and Vice-President, 

17. (1) The committee shall from time to time elect one of its members 
to be president, and may from time to time elect another of its members to 
. . be vice-president: 

Election or Appoint- Provided that the Local Government may by 

notification exclude any municipality from the 
ancL V ICC— ir resmcnt. . i>.i* i a* j it 

operation of this sub-section, and may declare 

that the president or vice-president, or both, shall be appointed by the Local 

Government from among the members of the committee. 

Note.— The Presidents of the Rangoon and Mandalay Municipalities are appointed 
by the Local Government. 

{%) A member elected or appointed under this section to be president or 
vice-president may be elected or appointed by oflSce if he was appointed a 
member of the committee in the same way. 

(8) If a president or vice-president is elected or appointed by office, the 
person who for the time being holds the office referred to shall be president 
or vice-president of the committee, as the case may be, during the term fixed 
under section 18 for the retention of office by a president or vice-president. 

Note. — If the president or vice-president is ex-officio it is unnecessary for a com- 
mittee to make a fresh election when an officer is transferred. 

(4) The Local Government may delegate to the Commissioner the power 
of appointing the president or vice-president of any comnadttee. 

18. (1) Except as provided in section 19, sub-section (3), every president, 
whether elected by the committee or appointed by the Local Government, 

Term of Office of Presi- f ^ vice-president appointed by the 

dent and Vice-President Government shall hold office for such 

term, not exceeding three years, as the Local 
Government may by rule fix, and every vice-president elected by the 
committee shall hold office for such term as the conoonittee may by bye-law 
fix. 

(2) Whenever the president or vice-president ceases to be a member of 
the conmnttee or tenders in writing to the conamittee his resignation of his 
office, he shall vacate his office, and any president or vice-president may be 
removed from office by the Local Government in pursuance of a resolution 
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to that efiFect passed by two-thirds of the members present at a special 
meeting. 

(3) Every resignation of office tendered under this section shall be reported 
as soon as may be to the Commissioner. 

Vibrancies in Office Upon the occurrence of any vacancy in the 

of President or president or vice-president during the term 

Vice-President. under section 18, a new president or vice- 

president shall be elected or appointed in manner 

provided by section 17. 

(2) Upon the expiration of the term of office fixed under section 18 for 
the president or vice-president, a new president shall, and a new vice-president 
may, be elected or appointed in manner provided by section 17. 

Note. — A committee under this clause may dispense with the appointment of a 
vice-president if it so desires. 


(3) A person elected or appointed under sub-section (1) to fill a casual 
vacancy shall hold office until the person whose place he fills would in the 
ordinary course have vacated office, and shall then vacate office. 


(4) An outgoing president or vice-president may, if otherwise qualified, 
be re-elected or re-appointed. 

20. Notwithstanding anything in sections 9, 12, 18 and 19, an outgoing 
president or vice-president may continue to exercise the powers conferred 


Conduct of Business 
during Inter-regnum. 


on a president or vice-president by this Act, or 
any rule, bye-law, public notice, resolution or 
direction made thereunder, between the expiry 


of his term of office and the election or appointment of a new president or 


vice-president. 


Notification of Elections ^ AppointTnents and Removals. 


21. (1) Every election of a president or vice-president of the committee 
shall be subject to confirmation by the Commissioner, and shall, when so 
KT 4 .- 4 r TPi confirmed, be notified by him in the gazette; but 
^ unless and until disallowed by the Commissioner, 

S eveiy such election shaU be valid and shall take 

and Removals. thereof. 


(2) Every appointment of a president or vice-president of the committee 
shall be notified by the appointing authority in the gazette and shall take 
effect from the date of such notification. 


(3) Every election of a member or members of the committee shall be 
notified by the Commissioner in the gazette. 

(4) Every order removing a member from the committee shall be notified 
by the Local Government in the gazette and shall be communicated to 
the person removed and to the committee of which he was a member, 
and shall take effect from the date on which the committee receives such 


communication. 
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Conduct of Business. 


(1) Tlie committee shall meet for the transaction of business at least 
once in every month at such time as may be fixed by bye-law made under 
. section 30. 

Time for Holaing president, or, in his absence, the vice- 

Meetings. president, may, whenever he thinks fit, and shall, 

on a requisition made in writing by not less than one-fifth of the members 
of the committee, convene an ordinary or a special meeting at any other 
time: 

Provided that, when the entire number of members does not exceed five, 
the concurrence of two of them in any such requisition shall be necessary. 

^3. (1) Every meeting of the committee shall be 

Ordinary and ordinary or special. 

Special Mee mg . business may be transacted at an ordinary 

meeting unless it is required by this Act or the rules or bye-laws there- 
under to be transacted at a special meeting. 

^4. (1) The quorum necessary for the transaction of business at a special 
meeting shall be one-half of the whole committee: 

^ Provided that, when the committee consists of less than six 

* members, the quorum shall be three. 

(£) The quorum necessary for the transaction of business at an ordinary 
meeting shall be such number, not less than three, as may be fixed by bye-law 
made under section 30 : 

Provided that, if at any ordinary or special meeting a quorum is not pres- 
ent, the chairman shall adjourn the meeting to such other day as he may 
think fit, and the business which would have been brought before the original 
meeting, if there had been a quorum present, shall be brought before and 
transacted at the adjourned meeting whether there is a quorum present 
thereat or not. 

25. (1) At every meeting of the committee the president, if present, shall 
preside as chairman. 

(2) Ji when any meeting is held the office of president is vacant, or 

Chairman of Meeting. Pfesident is absent from the meeting and 

the vice-president is present, the vice-president 

shall preside as chairman. 


(3) In any case not provided for in sub-sections (1) and (2) the members 
present shall elect one of their number to preside as chairman of the 
meeting. 

26. (1) Every member of the committee shall be entitled to attend every 
meeting of the committee, to take part in the proceedings and to vote upon 


Voting and Exclu- ®very matter before it not being a matter in which 
Sion of Members ' pecuniarily interested, 

from Voting when president of the committee or the 

pecuniarily interested, chairman of a meeting may, after such inquiry as 

he may think fit, require any member to absent 
hin^elf from a meeting d.uring the discussion of any matter in which he is 
believed to have a pecuniary interest, and any member refusing to comply 
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with such requisition shall not be permitted to take part in the proceedings 
regarding such matter, nor shall his vote thereon be recorded. 

(3) If the president of the committee or the chairman of a meeting is be- 
lieved by any member present at the meeting to have a pecuniary interest in 
any matter under discussion, he may, on the motion of such member, if carried, 
be required to absent himself from the meeting during such discussion, and, 
if he refuses to comply with such requisition, he shall not be permitted to take 
part in the proceedings regarding such matter, nor shall his vote thereon be 
recorded. 

27. (1) Except as otherwise provided by this Act or the rules or bye-laws 

Vote of Majority Decisive, thereunder every qu^tion com^ before a 

meeting ot the committee shall be decided 
by a majority of the votes of the members present and entitled to vote 
thereon. 

(2) In case of an equality of votes, the chairman of the meeting shall 
have a second or casting vote. 

28. Every resolution passed by the committee at a meeting shall be re- 
corded in a book to be kept for the purpose, shall be signed by the chairman 

- . 4 - u meeting or of the next ensuing meeting, 

A shall be open to inspection by the public at the 

corded and published. ^ reasomble times without 

charge, and shall be published in such manner as the Local Government 
may direct. 

29. The discussions and proceedings of the committee shall be conducted 
either in English or in Burmese and recorded either in English or in both 

- English and Burmese as the committee at a 

Language o iscus- special meeting may from time to time direct: 

Provided that, if the discussions and proceed- 
ings are conducted and recorded in English, the committee shall provide 
for their interpretation into Burmese for the benefit of such members (if any) 
as do not understand English. 

30. (1) The committee may, from time to time at a special meeting, make 
bye-laws consistent with this Act as to (a) the time and place of its meetings; 

^ ^ ^ . (b) the manner in which notice of its meetings 

S*make°Bye-Sw?lrto necessary for 

Conduct of Business. transaction of business at ordinary meetings ; 

(d) the conduct of proceedings at meetings and 
the adjournment of meetings; (e) the exercise by the president, by the vice- 
president, by sub-committees, by individual members or by officers or servants 
of the committee, of any powers conferred upon the committee by this or any 
other Act, or by the rules or bye-laws thereunder; (/) the persons by whom 
receipts may be granted on behalf of the committee for money paid to it; 

(g) the term for which a vice-president elected by committee shall hold office; 

(h) the appointment, duties, leave, suspension and removal of its officers and 
servants; and (i) other similar matters. 

(2) No bye-law made under this section shall take effect until it has been 
confirmed by the Local Government. 

31. In cases of emergency the president, or in his absence the vice-president. 
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of the committee may direct the execution of any work or the doing of any 

act which the committee is empowered to execute 
Extraordinary Powers immediate execution or doing 

of President and Vice- n^^hich is, in his opinion, necessary for the 
President in Cases o service or safety of the public, and may direct 
mergency. expense of executing the work or doing 

the act shall be paid from the Municipal fund:^ Provided that (a) no order 
shall be made under this section in contravention of any order of the com* 
mittee passed at a meeting; and (6) every order made under this section, and 
all proceedings consequent thereon, shall be reported to the committee at its 
next meeting. 

Joint Committees. 

32. The committee may, from time to time, concur with any other com- 
mittee or cantonment, port or other local authority, or with more than one such 
, . ^ ^ _ committee or authority, in appointing, from 

Joint Committee of Two respective bodies, a joint committee 

for any purpose in which they are jointly 
interested, and in appointing a chairman 
of the joint committee and in delegating to any such joint committee any 
power which might be exercised by either or any of the said committees or 
authorities, and in framing and modifying regulations as to the proceedings 
of any such joint committee, and as to the conduct of correspondence relating 
to the purpose for which it is appointed. 


or More Committees or 
Other Local Authorities. 


Defects in Constitution and Irregularities. 

33. Nothing done and no proceeding taken under this Act shall be ques- 
tioned by reason only of any vacancy in the committee or joint committee, 
or of any defect or irregularity not aflPecting the merits of the case. 

Officers and Servants. 

34. (1) The committee shall, from time to time, at a special meeting, 
appoint one of its members, or, subject to the previous sanction of the Corn- 

Appointment of Secretary, ^ssioner, any person to be its secretary, 

and may, at a like meeting and subject 
to the like sanction, remove any person so appointed. 

(2) If the secretary is a member of the committee, he shall receive no 
remuneration in respect of his services. If he is not a member of the com- 
mittee, the committee may, with the previous sanction of the Commissioner, 
assign to him such remuneration as it may think fit. 

35. Subject to the provisions of this Act and to such rules as may be made 
by the Local Government thereunder, the committee may appoint and remove 

Employment of officers and servants as may be necessary or 

Other Officers. for the efficient execution of its duties, and may 

^ assign to such officers and servants such remuneration 

as it may think fit. 
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Pensions of Other 
Officers and Servants, 


36. If, in the opinion of the Commissioner, the number of persons employed 
by the committee as officers or servants, or whom the committee proposes to 

P r to revent such, or the remuneration assigned by the 

Ex^avagancer committee to those persons, or any of them, is exces- 
sive, the committee shall, on the requisition of the 
Commissioner, reduce the number of those persons, or their remuneration, 
as the case may be: 

Provided that the committee may appeal against any such requisition to 
the Local Government, and the decision of the Local Government on such 
appeal shall be final. 

37. In the case of an officer or servant, being a Government official, the 
committee may, (1) if his services are wholly lent to it, meet any charges 

. ^ ^ prescribed or authorised by any general or special 

orders of the Governor-General in Council for 

serving Committee. ^^^garding contributions 

towards pension or gratuity and leave allowances; 
and (2) if he devotes only a part of his time to the performance of duties in 
behalf of the committee, meet any such charges as aforesaid in such proportion 
as may be determined by the Local Government. 

38. In the case of an officer or servant, not being a Government official, 
the committee may (1) grant him (a) leave allowances; (b) a gratuity, 

f monthly pay is less than ten rupees; (c) 

Fusions o with the sanction of the Local Government, 

if he is not entitled to pension, a gratmty in any 
other case; and (^) with the sanction of the Local Government, (a) subscribe, 
in accordance with any general or special orders of the Governor-General 
in Council for the time being in force, for a pension or gratuity payable on his 
retirement, or (6) purchase for him from the Government or otherwise an 
annuity on his retirement: 

Provided that no pension, gratuity, leave allowance or annuity shall exceed 
the sum to which, under any general or special orders of the Governor-General 
in Council for the time being in force, the officer or servant would be entitled 
if the service had been service under Government. 

38A. (1) The Rangoon Municipal Committee may make bye-laws for 
the purpose of (a) establishing and maintaining a provident or annuily fund; 

(6) compelling all or any of the officers or 
Power to ^tablish servants of the Committee (other than Gov- 

P^vident ^nnd for ernment officials) to subscribe to such fund, 

Racoon CoSSittee. if nec^sa^. providi^ for the deduction 

of such subscriptions out of the salaries or 
emoluments of such servants or officers; (c) providing for the payment of 
contributions to such fund by the Committee out of other funds vested in the 
Committee; (d) the times, circumstances and conditions under which 

payments may be made out of any fund established under this section and 
the conditions under which such payments shall discharge the fund from 
further liability; (e) providing for the settlement by arbitration or otherwise 
of disputes relating to such fund, or the payments or subscriptions thereto or 
thereon, between the Committee and other persons or between persons 


Power to establish 
Provident Fund for 
Officers and Servants 
of Rangoon Committee. 
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r.1ai’ming any stare or interest Iterein; and regulating generally such other 
matters incidental to such fund and the investment thereof as the Local 
Government may approve. 

(2) No bye-law made under this section shall come into force until it has 
been confirmed by the Local Government. 


Contracts and Transfers of Property. 


Mode of executing 
Contracts and making 
Transfers of Immovable 
Property of Committee. 


39. (1) When a contract made by or on behalf of the committee exceeds 
in value or amount one hundred rupees, it shall be in writing and signed by 

the president or vice-president and at least 
one other member of the committee. 

(^) Every transfer of immovable property 
belonging to the comnodttee shall be made 
by an instrument in writing, executed by 
the president or vice-president and by at least two other members of the 
committee, and shall recite the number and date of the order of the Local 
Government approving the resolution for such transfer passed under 
section 13. 

(3) If any such contract or transfer is executed or made otherwise than in 
conformity with the provisions of this section, it shall not be binding on the 
committee. 

40. (1) If any member, oiBBicer or servant of the committee is, otherwise 
than with the permission in writing of the Commissioner, directly or indirectly 

interested in any contract made with the com- 
mittee, he shall be punished with simple im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to 
one year, or with fine, or with both, unless it 
shall appear that he was not aware of such 
interest. 

(2) No person shall by reason only of being a shareholder in, or member 
of, any incorporated or registered company, be deemed to be interested in 
any contract entered into between such company and the committee, but 
every such person shall be treated as pecuniarily interested in such con- 
tract within the meaning of section 

(3) In the Rangoon Municipalily this section shall apply to the paid officers 
and servants, but not to members of the Committee so interested in such 
contracts. 


Penalty for Member, 
Officer, or Servant of 
Committee being in- 
terested in Contract 
made with Committee. 


40A. (1) Any person nominated or elected a member of the Rangoon 
Municipal Committee, who is or becomes, or who takes an active part in the 

Interest m Contract to ^^7 person, firm or incorporated or 

disqualify Member of registered company who or which is or becomes, 
Rangoon Committee. ^ther directly or indirectly, interested in any 

contract made with such committee, shall be 
disqualified to continue in office and shall cease to be a member of such 
committee from the date on which such disqualification is admitted by such 
person or is declared by the Local Government to be established: 
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Provided that a member of the committee shall be treated as pecuniarily 
interested in such contract under section 26, but shall not be so disqualified 
under this section, by reason only of his having any share or interest in (a) 
any lease of land or any agreement for the same; or (6) any sale or purchase 
of land or any agreement for the same, for which the previous sanction of the 
Local Government has been obtained under this clause; or (c) any agreement 
for the loan of money or any security for the payment of money only; or 
(d) any newspaper in which any advertisement relating to the affairs of the 
committee is inserted; or (e) any stock, shares or debentures of any incor- 
porated or registered company; or (/) any occasional sale by any person, 
firm or company to the committee to the value not exceeding two thousand 
rupees in one year, of any articles in which such person, firm or company 
ordinarily trades. 

(2) If any question arises as to whether any person has become disquali- 
fied from being a member of the Rangoon Municipal Committee under sub- 
section (1), the President shall refer the matter for the decision of the Local 
Government and may refuse to permit such person to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of such committee until such decision becomes known to the com- 
mittee. 


Acquisition of Land, 

41. Where any land, whether vdthin or beyond the limits of the munici- 
pality, is required by the committee for the purposes of this Act, or for any 
A * >• ft A object which it is empowered to carry out 

^ Under any other enactment for the time being in 

force, the Local Government may, at the request 
of the committee, proceed to acquire it under the provisions of the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, and on payment by the committee of compensation 
awarded under that Act and of the charges incurred by the Local Government 
in connection with the proceedings, the land shall vest in the committee. 


Privileges and Liabilities, 

42. No suit shall be instituted against the committee, or against a member 
or ojSGicer of the committee, in respect of an act purporting to be done by him 
„ . - At in his official capacity, until the expiration of 

ui s against Commit- month next after notice in writing has been, 
tee and its Officers. comniittee, deHvered or left 

at its office, and, in the case of a member or officer, delivered to him or left 
at his office or place of abode, stating the cause of action and the name and 
place of abode of the intending plaintiff, and the plaint must contain a state- 
ment that such notice has been so delivered or left; 

Provided that this section shall not apply to any suit instituted under 
section 54 of the Specific Relief Act, 1877. 

Note. — Section 54 of the Specific Relief Act relates to suits for injimctions. 
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43. Every person shall be liable for the loss, waste or misappKcation of 
^iny money or other property belonging to the committee if the loss, waste or 

misapplication is a direct consequence of his 
Liability for Loss, Waste, qj. misconduct while a member of 

or Misapplication. committee, and a suit for compensation 

may be instituted against him by the committee or by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 

(a) It has been laid down that when irregular payments are sanctioned 
by municipal committees the members of the committee are personally responsible 
for the sum paid without proper authority. 


Members, Officers, Ser- 
vants, and Agents to be 
deemed Public Servants. 


44. Every member, officer or servant of the committee, and every farmer 

or agent for the recovery on behalf of 
the committee of any tax, fee or other im- 
post, shall be deemed to be a public servant 
within the meaning of section £1 of the 

Indian Penal Code. 

45. (1) In the absence of a written contract to the contrary every sweeper 

^ . . employed by the committee shall be entitled 

Notice of Resignation or month’s notice before discharge or 

Discharge of Sweepers. ^ 

less he is discharged for misconduct or at the end of a specified term 
for which he was engaged. 

(£) Should any sweeper employed by a committee, in the absence of a 
written contract authorising him so to do and without reasonable cause, 
resign his employment, or absent himself from his duties without giving one 
month’s notice to the committee, or neglect or refuse to perform his duties 
or any of them, he shall be liable to imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to two months. 

(3) The Local Government may by notification direct that, on and from 
a date to be specified in such notification, the provisions of sub-sections (1) 
and (£) with respect to sweepers shall apply also to any specified class of 
municipal servants whose functions intimately concern the public health or 
safety. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Taxation. 

[This chapter sets forth the various taxes which may be levied by a Municipal 
Committee, prescribes the procedure for imposing taxes, invests the Commit- 
tee with the power to aboHsh or suspend a tax, with the sanction of the Local 
Government, invests the Committee, subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government, and the Local Government itself with the power of exempting 
from the payment of any tax any person or class of persons, or any property, 
animals, or vehicles. The Local Government is empowered to require a 
Committee to effect changes which may appear to the Government to be 
necessary in order to remove objections to any tax which the Government 
deems to be unfair in its incidence or injurious to the public interest, and if 
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such changes are not made within a specified time the Government may take 
action in the matter. The Local Government is empowered to make rules 
consistent with the Act for the assessment, collection, remission or refund of 
taxes leviable under the Act, and for preventing evasion of the same. 

The creation of an assessment-list is provided for of all buildings and lands 
on which any tax is imposed, and provision is made for revision of the assess- 
ment and for appeals against the assessment. 

For taxes levied on buildings the responsibility for payment rests jointly 
and severally upon all persons who have been either owners or occupiers at 
any time during the year of assessment. When a building has remained 
unoccupied during the whole period covered by an assessment, the amount 
payable on such building is to be remitted or refunded, as the case may be; 
and if a building has been wholly or partially destroyed by fire or has not been 
occupied or productive of rent for any period of not less than sixty days, the 
Committee may remit or refund such portion of the tax as it may think 
equitable. 

No tax may be imposed by a Committee without the previous sanction of 
the Local Government, and taxes other than those enumerated below can 
_ , . , only be imposed with the previous sanction of the 

Local Government and the Governor-General in 
^ ‘ Council. The following are the taxes which may 

be imposed with the previous sanction of the Local Government: — (a) a tax 
on buildings and lands not exceeding ten per cent, of the annual value; (6) 
a tax on lands covered by buildings at a rate not exceeding three pies — equal 
to about one farthing or one half of a cent — ^per square foot per annum; or if 
the lands are covered by buildings of two or more stories, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding four pies per square foot per annum; (c) a tax on lands not covered 
by buildings at a rate not exceeding ten rupees per acre per annum; (d) a 
tax on buildings according to the length of street frontage occupied by such 
buildings at rates not exceeding the following, namely: — 

Per annum^ 
Rs. A. P. 

For a building having not more than ten feet of street frontage 0 8 0 

For a building having more than ten, but not more than twenty, feet of 

street frontage ^ 1 8 0 

For a building having more than twenty, but not more than thirty, feet of 

street frontage 2 80 

For a building having more than thirty, but not more than forty, feet of 

street frontage 40 0 

For a building having more than forty, but not more than fifty, feet of 

street frontage ; 7 0 0 

For a building having more than fifty, but not more than sixty, feet of 

street frontage 10 0 0 

And for each additional ten, or part of ten, feet’of street frontage 4 8 0 


(e) a tax on households or families at a rate not exceeding thirty per cent, per 
annum on the amount of the thathameda tax * assessed upon each household 
or family; (/) a tax, not exceeding nine rupees per quarter, on every vehicle, 
boat, beast used for driving, riding, draught or burden, or dog, kept within 


♦ For thathameda tax see p. 607. 
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the municipality— this power to tax vehicles, boats, and animals is distinct 
from the further power granted elsewhere in the Act to make rules rendering 
licenses necessary for the proprietors or drivers of vehicles, etc., plying for hire 
within the municipality and to fix fees payable for such licenses; {g) a tax on 
private markets at a rate not exceeding five per cent, of the annual net profits 
derived by the owners therefrom; (h) a toll, not exceeding eight annas, on 
eveiy vehicle or boat used as stated above entering the municipality and not 
liable to taxation under clause (/)— this tax may be compounded by a payment 
equal to what would have been due had the vehicle or beast been taxable 
under clause (/). 

Only one of the taxes mentioned in clauses (a), (6), (c), and (d) may be 
imposed in respect of the same building, and no tax under clause {e) may be 
levied on any person who is liable to pay a tax under clause (a), (&), (c), or 
(d). Only one of the taxes mentioned in clauses (a) and {g) may be imposed 
in respect of the same premises. 

A tax may be imposed at different rates in different parts of a municipality. 
In addition to the taxes enumerated above a water-tax may be levied for the 
purpose of meeting maintenance charges and interest on loans raised for the 
construction of water-supply works. The tax can only be levied upon build- 
ings or lands which are so situated that their occupiers can benefit by such 
works, and in fixing the rate of the tax regard must be had to the principle 
that the total net proceeds of the tax, together with the estimated income from 
payments for water supplied from the works under special contracts or other- 
wise, should not exceed the amount required for maintenance and the pay- 
ment of interest. 

A lighting-tax to cover the charges for street lighting may be imposed on 
conditions similar to those stated in the previous paragraph; and a scavenging- 
tax and a latrine tax may also be levied to cover the cost of street cleaning 
and the removal of sewage or rubbish from buildings and lands and for the 
supply of public latrines. In each case the tax must not exceed the esti- 
mated net cost of the works.] 


CHAPTER V. 

Funds and Property. 

[This chapter provides for the formation of a municipal fund for each 
municipality and declares what moneys may be credited to the fund. These 
are chiefly the proceeds of the taxation referred to in the previous chapter of 
the Act. 

The committee must set aside annually out of the municipal fund, first, 
such sum as may be required for the payment of any amounts falling due 
Objects to which legally contracted by it; secondly, such 

the Funds are to ^ required to meet the charges of its 

be devoted. establishment; thirdly, such sums as may be 

necessaiy to pay the expenses of pauper lunatics and 
pauper lepers sent to pubKc asylums from the municipality, the expenses 
incurred in auditing the accounts of the committee, and such portion of the 
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Provincial Departments of Education, Sanitation, Vaccination, Medical 
Relief, and PubKc Works, as may be deemed by the Local Government to be 
equitably debitable to the committee in return for services rendered to it by 
such departments or any of them. 

When the above charges have been met, the funds are applicable to the 
following matters: — (a) the construction, maintenance, improvement, cleans- 
ing, and repair of streets and of public bridges, embanlanents, drains, latrines, 
tanks, and watercourses; (b) the watering and lighting of the streets or any of 
them; (c) the prevention and extinction of fires; (d) the construction, estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of schools, hospitals, dispensaries, leper asylums, 
and other institutions for the promotion of education, or for the benefit of the 
public health, and of rest-houses, zayats^ wharves, poorhouses, markets, 
encamping-grounds, pounds, and other works of public utility, and the control 
and administration of public institutions of any of these descriptions; (e) 
grants-in-aid to schools, hospitals, dispensaries, poorhouses, leper asylums, 
and other educational or charitable institutions; (/) the training of teachers 
and the establishment of scholarships; (g) the giving of relief and the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of relief works in time of scarcity or famine; 
(h) the supply, storage, and preservation from pollution of water for the use 
of men or animals; (i) the planting and preservation of trees; (j) the taking 
of a census, the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, public vaccina- 
tion, and any other sanitary measures; (k) the keeping and auditing of the 
accounts of the municipal fund, the school fund, and the hospital fund; (Z) 
the holding of fairs, and industrial exhibitions; and (m) all other acts and 
things which are likely to promote the safety, health, welfare or convenience 
of the inhabitants, or expenditure whereon may be declared by the com- 
mittee, with the sanction of the Local Government, to be an appropriate 
charge on the municipal fund. 

The municipal fund referred to above must be formed by each municipality; 
and it is provided further that there may be formed school funds and hospital 
funds in each municipality, the funds to be devoted specially to purposes 
connected with education and public health respectively. 

The management, control, and administration of every public institution 
maintained out of the municipal fund are vested in the committee; but the 
Local Government may prescribe the extent of the independent authority 
of the committee in respect of any such institution. 

Where school or hospital funds are maintained, the committee may delegate 
its authority in such matters to sub-committees. 

This chapter of the Act makes a formal declaration of the property vested 
in and belonging to the committee. The list includes all public buildings, 
streets, tanks, wells, and so on.] 

CHAPTER VI. 

Powers for Sanitary and Other Purposes. 

[This chapter vests the committee with the powers usually granted to 
municipalities in all countries in respect of : closing streets for repairs, closing 
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streets to any particular kind of traffic, naming streets and numbering houses, 
regulating the use of inflammable materid in building, the making of building 
regulations, providing bathing and washing places, the slaughter of animals, 
the sale of food, drink, and drugs, regulating burials and cremations, precau- 
tions against and extinction of fires, the inspection of sewers and buildings, 
the regulation of dangerous and offensive trades, and measures for dealing 
with epidemic disease. 

The committee is authorised also to make bye-laws (a) for rendering 
licenses necessary for the proprietors or drivers of vehicles, boats or beasts 
plying for hire within the limits of the municipality, and for fixing the fees 
payable for such licenses and the conditions on which they shall be granted 
and may be revoked; (b) for limiting the rates which may be demanded for 
the hire of any carriage, cart, boat, or other conveyance, or of beasts hired to 
carry loads, or for the services of persons hired to carry loads, and the loads 
to be carried by such conveyances, beasts, or persons, where they are hired 
within the municipality for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours, or for a 
service which would ordinarily be performed within twenty-four hours; (c) 
for securing a proper registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and for the 
taking of a census; (d) (i) for fixing, and from time to time varying, the num- 
ber of persons who may occupy a lodging-house, for rendering licenses neces- 
sary for the proprietors or keepers of lodging-houses and for fixing the fees 
payable for such licenses and the conditions subject to which they shall be 
granted and may be revoked ; (ii) for the registration and inspection of lodging- 
houses; (iii) for promoting cleanliness and ventilation in lodging-houses; 
(iv) for the precautions to be taken in the case of any infectious disease 
breaking out in a lodging-house; and (v) generally for the proper regulation 
of lodging-houses; (e) for rendering licenses necessary for pawn-brokers and 
determining by public auction or otherwise the amount to be paid for any 
such license and the conditions subject to which they shall be granted and 
may be revoked; (/) for rendering Hcenses necessary for the establishment of 
any new market and fixing the fees to be paid for such licenses and the con- 
ditions subject to which they may be granted and revoked; (g) for the in- 
spection and proper regulation of encamping-grounds, pounds, zayats, wharves 
not within the limits of any port, markets, washermen’s tanks, and public 
washing and bathing places; Qi) for controlling and regulating the use of any 
public river, creek or stream, and the foreshore and banks thereof within the 
municipality and not included within the limits of a port, and for levying 
fees for the use of such public river, creek or stream; (i) for regulating the 
disposal of food, drink or drugs seized under section 110 or 111; (j) for the 
holding of fairs and industrial exhibitions within the municipality and under 
the committee’s control; (fc) for controlling and regulating the use and man- 
agement of burial and burning grounds; (Z) for the supervision and regulation 
of public wells, tanks, springs or other sources from which water is, or may be 
made, available for public use; (m) for requiring and regulating the ex- 
hibition of tables showing the rates of tolls chargeable on vehicles and animals 
entering the municipality; {n) for requiring occupiers of houses to keep ready 
at hand buckets or pots of water, hooks, bamboo-flappers, and other ap- 
pliances for extinguishing small fires; (o) for prescribing, notwithstanding 
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the provisions of Act XXXI of 1871, the standard weights and measures to 
be used within the municipality; (p) for protecting from injury or interfer- 
ence anything within the municipality which is the property of the committee; 
(q) for regulating or prohibiting the exposure of goods for sale on the streets 
and for levying fees from persons setting up stalls or otherwise selling goods 
on streets; (r) for regulating or prohibiting the keeping of animals of any 
specified description; and (s) generally, for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act: 

Provided that the committee of a municipality in which the Hackney 
Carriages Act, 1879, is in force, shall not make bye-laws under clauses (a) 
and (b) in respect of any vehicles to which that Act applies. 

No bye-law made under any section of this chapter can come into force 
until it has been confirmed by the Local Government.] 

CHAPTER VII. 

Offences affecting the Public Health, Safety, or Convenience. 

[This chapter describes the various offences, and provides for the punish- 
ments to be inflicted in each case on conviction. The offences are such 
as are naturally suggested by the title of the chapter: depositing rubbish 
on roads or drains, driving vehicles after dark without proper lamps, dis- 
charging firearms or fireworks, obstructing the streets, wilful exposure of 
persons suffering from infectious disease, failure to report the existence of 
dangerous epidemic disease, the unauthorised posting of advertisements, 
keeping a disorderly house, and so on.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Control. 


182. (1) The Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner may (a) 
enter on and inspect, or cause to be entered on and inspected, any immov- 
Control by Commissioner able property sitaate witto the limits of ^ 
and Deputy Commissioner. or tonct. as tbe case nmy be 

and occupied by any committee, hospital 

sub-committee, school sub-committee or joint committee, or any work which 


is in progress within such limits under the direction of any such commit- 
tee, sub-committee or joint committee; (6) call for and inspect any book 
or document in the possession or under the control of any such committee, 
sub-committee or joint committee having authority within such limits; (c) 
require any such committee, sub-committee or joint committee to furnish 
such statements, accounts, reports, and copies of documents relating to the 
proceedings or duties of such committee, sub-committee or joint committee 
as he may t.hinlc fit to call for; and (d) record in writing, for the considera- 
tion of any such committee, sub-committee or joint committee, any observa- 
tions he may think proper in regard to the proceedings or duties of such 
committee, sub-committee or joint committee: 
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Provided that (i) when the Deputy Commissioner is a member of a com- 
mittee, sub-committee or joint committee, he shall not exercise, in respect 
of that committee, sub-committee or joint committee, the powers conferred 
upon him by this section; and (ii) in the case of any municipality, the Local 
Government may, by notification in the gazette, direct that all or any of the 
powers conferred on the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner by this 
section shaU be exercised by it alone, and not by such Conunissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Note.— In the case of the Rangoon Municipality it has been directed that all the 
powers conferred on the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner by section 182 
shall be exercised by the Local Government. 

(^) When the Local Government, the Commissioner or Deputy Com- 
missioner requests the committee to consider any observations under sub- 
section (1), clause (d), nothing in any bye-law made under section 30 shall 
prevent such consideration. 

183. (1) The Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner may, by order in 
writing, suspend within the limits of his division or district, as the case may 

Power to sus end execution of any resolution or order of a 

Action under Act <io™^iltee or joint committee, or prohibit the doing 
within such limits of any act which is about to be 
done, or is being done, in pursuance of or under cover of this Act, if, in his 
opinion, such resolution, order or act is in excess of the powers conferred 
by law, or the execution of the resolution or order, or the doing of the act, 
is likely to lead to a serious breach of the peace, or to cause serious injury 
or annoyance to the public or to any class or body of persons. 

(2) When the Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner makes any order 
under this section, he shall forthwith forward a copy thereof, with a state- 
ment of his reasons for making it and of any representations regarding it, 
submitted to him by the committee, to the Local Government, which may 
thereupon rescind the order or direct that it shall continue in force, with or 
without modification, permanently or for such period as it may think fit. 

Note. — ^Rangoon Municipality excepted. 

184. (1) In cases of emergency, the Deputy Commissioner may provide 
for the execution of any work, or the doing of any act which a committee 

Extraordinary Powers of ^“Ppyered to execute or to do, and the 

Deputy Commissioner in ™fdiate execution or doing of which is 

Cases of Emergency. ^ opimon necessary for the service or 

safety of the public, and may direct that 
the expense of executing such work or doing such act shall be forthwith paid 
by the committee. 

(£) If the e:^ense is not so paid, the Deputy Commissioner may make 
an order directing the person having the custody of the balance of the mu- 
nicipal fund to pay the expense, or so much thereof as is from time to time 
possible, from the balance in preference to any or all other charges against 
the same. 
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(3) The Deputy Commissioner shall forthwith report to the Commis- 
sioner every case in which he uses the powers conferred upon him by this 
section. 

Note. — ^Rangoon Municipality excepted. 


185. (1) If at any time it appears to the Local Government that the com- 
mittee has made default in performing any duty imposed on it by or 

f T 1 under this or any other Act for the time 

Government in Cases of Goveiyient may. 

Default of Committee. writing, fix a penod for the per- 

formance of such duty. 

(2) K such duty is not performed within the period so fixed, the Local 
Government may appoint the Deputy Co mmi ssioner to perform it, and 
may direct that the expense of performing it shall be paid, within such time 
as it may fix, to the Deputy Commissioner by the committee. 

(3) If the expense is not so paid, the Deputy Commissioner, with the 
previous sanction of the Local Government, may make an order directing 
the person having the custody of the balance of the municipal fund to pay 
the expense, or so much thereof as is from time to time possible, from the 
balance in preference to any or all other charges against the same. 

186. (1) The Local Government and the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner, within their respective jurisdictions, acting under the orders 

_ n T 1 of the Local Government, shall be bound 

Powers 0 to require the proceedings of every com- 
ment and Its Officers *1^. ^ x u • j* -4. -4.1. i j 

over Committees. ^ b®, m co^ormity with law and 

With any rules in force under any enact- 
ment for the time being applicable to Burma generally or to the area over 
which such committee has authority. 

(2) The Local Government may exercise all powers necessary for the 
performance of this duty, and may, amongst other things, by order in writing 
annul or modify any proceeding which it may consider not to be in conform- 
ity with law or with any such rules as aforesaid. 

(3) The Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner may, within their 
respective jurisdictions, for the same purpose, exercise such powers as may 
be conferred upon them by rule made in this behalf by the Local Govern- 
ment. 

187. (1) If the committee is not competent to perform, or persistently 
makes default in the performance of, the duties imposed on it by or under 

this or any other Act for the time being 
in force, or exceeds or abuses its powers, 
the Local Government may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council, by an order published, 
with the reasons for making it, in the 
gazette, declare the committee to be incompetent, or in default, or to have 
exceeded or abused its powers, as the case may be, and direct its super- 
session for a period to be specified in such order. 


Power of Local Government 
to supersede Committee in 
Case of Incompetency, Per- 
sistent Default, or Excess or 
Abuse of Powers. 
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(2) When the committee is so superseded, the following consequences 
shall ensue, namely: — (a) all members of the committee shall, as from the 
date of the order published under sub-section (1), vacate their ojaSices as 
such members; (6) all powers and duties of the committee may, during the 
period of supersession, be exercised and performed by such person or per- 
sons as the Local Government shall appoint in that behalf; and (c) all 
property vested in the committee shall, during the period of supersession, 
vest in the Local Government. 

(3) On the expiration of the period of supersession specified in the order 
published under sub-section (1), the committee shall be reconstituted, and 
the persons who vacated their offices under sub-section (g), clause (a), shall 
not, if otherwise qualified, be deemed disqualified from being members 
thereof. 

188. (1) If any dispute for the decision of which this Act does not other- 
wise provide arises between the committee and any other local authority, 

it shall be referred (a) to the Deputy Commissioner if the 

ispu e . authorities concerned are in the same district; (6) to the 

Commissioner if the local authorities concerned are in different districts of 
the same division; (c) to the Local Government if the local authorities con- 
cerned are in different divisions. 

(2) The decision of the authority to which any dispute is referred under 
this section shall be final. 

(3) If in the case mentioned in sub-section (1), clause (a), the Deputy 
Commissioner is one of the persons constituting any of the local authorities 
concerned, his functions under this section shall be discharged by the Com- 
missioner. 

Note. — ^Rangoon Municipality excepted. 

189. (1) The committee shall, at the close of each year or of such other 
period as may, from time to time, be fixed by the Local Government in this 

behalf, submit to the Local Government a state- 
and Statements. receipts and disbursements in such 

form as the Local Government may prescribe 
and a general report of its proceedings during that period: Provided that 
separate accounts shall be submitted of (a) all receipts of the water-tax, 
and all expenditure on the purposes for which the water-tax is levied; (6) 
all receipts of the lighting-tax, and all expenditure on the purposes for which 
the lighting-tax is levied; (c) all receipts of the latrine-tax, and all expenditure 
on the purposes for which the latrine-tax is levied; (d) all receipts of the 
scavenging-tax, and all expenditure on the purposes for which the scaveng- 
ing-tax is levied; (e) all income under the heads mentioned in section 73,* 
and all expenditure on educational purposes; and (/) all income under the 
heads mentioned in section 74, f and aU expenditure on medical purposes. 

(2) Accounts submitted under this section shall be examined or audited 
in such manner as the Local Government may prescribe. 

* Section 73 gives th.e heads under which incozae may be credited to School Funds, 
t Section 74 gives the heads under which income may be credited to Hospital Funds. 
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190. (1) The committee shall submit, before such date in each year as 
may be directed by the Local Grovemment, for the sanction of such author- 

Estimates of Receipts Government may appoint in 

and Expenditure. benalr, an estimate of its probable receipts 

for the financial year next following, with pro- 
posals for expenditure, and may, from time to time, submit in like manner 
further estimates or proposals in modification of those submitted as afore- 
said. 

(2) No expenditure shall be incurred by a committee unless it is provided 
for in an estimate and proposals sanctioned under this section. 


Note." 

cepted. 


-Rangoon, Mandalay, Akyab, Bassein and Moulmein Municipalities ex- 


(3) An abstract of the annual estimate and proposals submitted and sanc- 
tioned as required by this section shall be published in such manner as the 
Local Government shall direct. 

191. (1) No work, the estimated cost of which exceeds five hundred rupees. 

Sanction to Works. comnuttee, nor shall any 

contract be entered into by it in respect of any 
such work, until a plan and estimate thereof have been approved by the 
co m mittee at a meeting. 

Note. — (1) Rangoon and Mandalay Municipalities excepted. 


(2) If the estimated cost of any such work has not been specifically pro- 
vided for in proposals submitted and sanctioned in manner mentioned in 
section 190, or exceeds twenty thousand rupees in the case of the munici- 
palities of Moulmein, Bassein and Akyab, or one-tenth of the estimated 
annual income of the municipal fund in the case of any other municipality, 
such work shall not be begun, nor shall any contract be entered into in re- 
spect of it, until the plan and estimate have been submitted to and approved 
by the Local Government, or by an ofiScer empowered by the Local Gov- 
ernment in this behalf. 


Note. — ^The powers of the Rangoon and Mandalay Municipal Committees to sanc- 
tion public works expenditure have been restricted to estimates not exceeding Rs. 
20 , 000 . 


19^. In all matters connected with the administration of this Act, the 
Commissioner shall have and exercise the same authority and control over 
^ ^ . . every Deputy Commissioner subordinate to 

owers o ommissioner. exercises over such Deputy 

Commissioner in the general and revenue administration. 

193. The Local Government may frame forms for any of the proceedings 
of committees for which it considers that a form should be provided, and 
^ ^ ^ ^ may, in addition to rules made under any 

coDfetted by am Act, 

S,d comisteid with this Act (a) m to 

ana maae Kuies. addressed by committees 

■when desirous of communicating with the Local Go'vemment or ofiS.cers of 
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tte Local Government; (5) as to the preparation of estimates of the receipts 
and expenditure of committees, and as to the conditions subject to which 
such estimates may be sanctioned; (c) as to the returns, statements and 
reports to be submitted by committees; (d) as to the keeping and auditing 
of the accounts of municipal funds, school funds and hospital funds; (e) 
as to the appointment and removal of officers and servants of committees; 
and (/) generally, for the guidance of committees and public officers in all 
matters connected with the carrying out of this Act. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Supplemental. 

[This chapter deals with procedure, in prosecutions under the Act, for 
the making of rules and bye-laws, and for the recovery of taxes, fees, and 
other moneys due to the committee. 

It further empowers the Local Government to except any municipality 
from the operation of any provisions of the Act which may seem to the Gov- 
ernment to be unsuited to such municipality. 

It declares that nothing in the Act shall affect the Local Authorities Loan 
Act of 1879; and makes provision for certain minor matters.] 

CHAPTER X. 

Small Towns. 

[This chapter provides for the case of towns which are considered too 
small to be constituted municipalities, but in which, nevertheless, it is de- 
sirable to establish some kind of authority for dealing with such matters as 
are dealt with by the municipal committees in the larger towns. It is pro- 
vided that such small areas may be declared by the Government to be ‘‘ noti- 
fied areas,” that a notified area must contain less than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, and must contain either a town or a market. 

The Commissioner of the Division is empowered to appoint two or more 
persons to be a town committee for any notified area; and the Government 
may extend to any notified area the provisions of any section of the Munici- 
pal Act, impose therein any tax which might have been imposed if the area 
had been a municipality, and arrange for the expenditure of funds on the 
same general lines as those laid down for municipalities. For the purpose 
of any section of the Municipal Act or any rules emended or applied to noti- 
fied areas, and for the purposes of the Vaccination Act of 1880 and of any 
other enactment which may be specified in this behalf for any notified 
area, the town committee is deemed to be a committee and the area a 
municipality.] 

STATISTICS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 

The following tables^ disclose the principal facts of interest 
in regard to the operation of municipal government in Burma. 
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In preparing these tables, I have followed the method adopted 
in tne official report, and have shown the figures for Rangoon 
separately: — 

NUMBER AND POPULATION OF MUNICIPALITIES, AND NUMBER 
OF MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE, 1901-05. 



1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 


Number of Municipalities: 






Rangoon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Other Municipalities . . . 

41 

41 

41 

40 

40 

Population within Municipal 
Limits: 






Rangoon 

232,326 

218,602 

221,160 

668,364 

221,160 

240,000 (?) 

Other Municipahties . . . 

669,916 

668,264 

662,110 

664,914 

Number of Members of Commit- 
tee: 

Rangoon 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Other Municipalities . . . 

532 

634 

535 

518 

512 

Of these Members there were in 
Rangoon : 






Ex officio 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

Nominated 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Elected 

19 

19 

19 1 

19 

19 

Officials 

4 

3 

3 ! 

3 

3 

Non-officials 

21 

22 

22 , 

22 

22 

Natives 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Europeans 

14: 

14 

13 

13 

13 

Other Municipalities: 






Ex officio 

164 

169 

170 

161 

159 

Nominated 

277 

273 

270 

262 

261 

Elected 

91 

92 

95 

95 

92 

Officials 

194 

201 

199 

191 

185 

Non-officials 

338 

333 

336 

327 

327 

Natives 

375 

384 

381 

370 

367 

Europeans 

157 

150 

154 

148 

145 


The following table shows the income of the municipalities 
of Burma (excluding Rangoon) during the years 1900-01 
_ r,, . . , to 1904-05. Under Municipal Rates 

Taxes are included: taxes on houses, 
land, animals, vehicles, proiessions, and 
trades; tolls on roads and ferries; water rate; lighting rate; 
conservancy, including scavenging and latrine rates, and a small 
item under “other taxes.” Under Realisations under Special 
Acts are included receipts from pounds, from hackney carnages, 
from licenses for the sale of spirits and drugs, and a small item 
under “other sources.” Under Revenue derived from Municipal 
Property and Pcnvers apart from Taxation are included: fees and 
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revenue from educational institutions, medical institutions, 
markets and slaughter-houses, and tramways; and a few small 
items each under Rs. 30,000. Of the receipts under this general 
head by far the most important share is contributed % fees 
and revenue from slaughter-houses and markets. This item 
contributed to the revenues during the past five years a sum 
exceeding the total sum received under the head Municipal 
Rates and Taxes; that is to say, an average of about Rs. 1,200,000 
a year. Under the head Grants and Contributions are included 
sums paid by the Government, from Local Funds and from other 
sources as grants and contributions for educational, medical, and 
general purposes. Under the head Extraordinary and Debt 
the most important item is loans raised in the open market. 


INCOME OF THE MUNICIPALITIES IN BURMA, EXCLUDING 
RANGOON, DURING 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Source o£ Income. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

Opening Balance . 

448,839 

612,301 

680,079 

709,470 

999,221 

Municipal Bates and Taxes . . 

867,572 

923,522 

977,551 

1,087,382 

1,078,867 

Realisations under Special Acts . 

37,730 

31,616 

37,627 

42,570 

40,899 

Revenue from Municipal Prop- 
erty and Powers apart from 
Taxation 

1,189,927 

1,232,866 

1,303,989 

1,258,915 

1,336,709 

Grants, Contributions .... 

89,228 

91,563 

151,777 

90,310 

135,826 

Miscellaneous 

8,828 

13,106 

16,594 

57,129 

28,190 

Total Income 

2,193,285 

2,292,673 

00 

CO 

2,536,306 

2,620,502 

Extraordinary, Debt 

98,418 

321,594 

731,079 

1,375,261 

327,211 

Total Receipts, excluding open- 
ing balance 

2,291,703 

2,614,267 

3,218,617 

3,911,567 

2,947,713 

Incidence of Taxation * per head 

of population 

Incidence of Income f per head 
of population 

1.27 

1.36 

1.42 

1.64 

1.62 

3.40 

3.43 

3.72 

3.83 

3.94 


The following table shows the expenditure of the munici- 
palities of Burma, excluding Rangoon, during the years 1900- 

„ * r , 01 to 1904-05. ” ' ’ ’ ’ 

Details of Municipal 

Expenditure. 


Under the head 


General are included general admin- 
istration, collection of taxes, collection 
of tolls on roads and ferries, survey of land, refunds, pensions 


* Taxation is taken to mean municipal rates and taxes, 

t Income is taken to mean ** Total Income as shown in the table. 
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and gratuities. Under the head Miscellamom are iucluded 
interest on loans and some minor items. Under the head 
Extraordinary and Debt are included investments, payments 
to sinking funds, repayment of loans, advances, and deposits. 
Under the head Public Safety are included fire, lighting, and 
police. The various items under the other major heads are 
given in full. 

DETAILS OF THE EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPAinTES 
IN BURMA, EXCLUDING RANGOON, 

DURING 1901-05. 


(In Rupees.) 


Object of Expenditure. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

General 

243,291 

252,529 

274,454 

285,446 

291,729 

Public Safety 

Health and Convenience: 

195,895 

201,080 

189,849 

217,949 

224,366 

Water supply: 

Capital outlay 

34,727 

57,452 

399,981 

333,652 

180,387 

Establishment and repairs, 
Drainage: 

8,450 

21,018 

102,006 

99,294 

40,020 

Capital outlay 

14,665 

79 

174 

1,815 

7,078 

Establishment and repairs, 

98 

27,333 

36,927 

22,402 

16,009 

Conservancy 

394,832 

435,269 

457,862 

487,502 

516,255 

Hospitals and Dispensaries . 

279,773 

326,331 

365,761 

358,339 

374,575 

Vaccination 

15,012 

16,289 

15,149 

16,330 

13,777 

Markets and Slaughter-houses, 

171,611 

186,420 

222,223 

648,230 

484,105 

Pounds 

7,905 

7,154 

9,045 

8,307 

8,326 

Dak bungalows and serais . . 
Arboriculture, gardens . . . 

1,121 

1,264 

6,244 

2,774 

1,101 

7,921 

7,343 

6,860 

8,811 

5,821 

Veterinary charges 

— 

— 

882 

741 

Registration, births and deaths 
PMic Works: 

10,470 

11,499 

10,909 

10,285 

10,807 

Establishment 

85,250 

100,556 

96,592 

109,499 

108,410 

Buildings 

1,644 

6,318 

7,969 

11,256 

14,669 

Roads 

325,439 

439,208 

458,215 

398,925 

379,635 

Stores 

2,260 

7,182 

3,961 

484 

1,542 

Total Health and Convenience, 

1,361,178 

1,650,715 

2,199,878 

2,518,787 

2,163,265 

Public Instruction 

138,969 

148,279 

141,998 

139,836 

147,312 

Contributions 

50,255 

50,478 

70,569 

57,403 

57,513 

Miscellaneous 

20,224 

28,304 

50,489 

112,447 

109,974 

Total Expenditure .... 

2,009,812 

2,331,385 

2,927,237 

3,331,868 

2,994,161 

Extraordinary and Debt . . . 

Total Disbursements 

Closing Balance 

129,690 

2,139,502 

601,040 

234,724 

2,566,109 

660,459 

254,988 

3,182,225 

716,471 

289,948 

3,621,816 

999,221 

345,273 

3,339,434 

607,501 
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The following table shows the income of Rangoon Municipality 
during the years 1900—01 to 1904—05. The heads of income 

are the same as those adopted for the 
Rangoon B^nicipality, municipalities; and these are ex- 

Details of Revenue. foUowing 

figures are taken, for the first four years from the volume Ju- 
dicial and Administrative Statistics of British India for 1903-04 
and preceding Years, and for 1904-05 from the Burma Gazette 
of 7th July, 1906: — 

INCOME OF RANGOON MUNICIPALITY DURING 1901-05. 

(In Rxipees.) 


Opening Balance 

490,616 

1,352,167 

1,580,316 

1,995,225 

1,158,180 

Municipal Rates and Taxes . . 
Realisations under Special Acts . 
Revenue from Municipal Prop- 
erty and Powers apart from 

Taxation 

Grants, Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

1,227,399 

19,656 

538,067 

664,778 

61,228 

1,291,025 

14,111 

525,671 

363,678 

62,496 

1,336,576 

22,438 

557,910 

386,982 

158,797 

1,443,162 

25,638 

677,864 

151,907 

103,567 

1,542,769 

24,269 

653,044 

127,013 

83,000 

Total Income 

2,411,128 

2,256,981 

2,462,703 

2,402,138 

2,430,088 

Extraordinary, Debt 

Total Receipts, excluding open- 
ing balance 

1,671,029 

4,082,157 

1,519,012 

3,775,993 

4,017,155 

6,479,858 

2,275,757 

4,677,895 

1,705,568 

4,135,657 

Incidence of Taxation* per head 
of population 

5.27 

5.84 

6.01 

6.52 

t 

Incidence of Incomet per head 
of population 

10.38 

10.32 

11.14 

10.86 

t 


The following table shows the expenditure of Rangoon Mu- 
nicipality during the years 1901—05. The heads of expenditure 

Rangoon Municipality, adopted for the 

Details of Expenditure, other mumcipahties ; and these are 

explained on page 708. The figures are 
taken from the same sources as those referred to above in con- 
nection with the details of revenue. 


{Table on next page.) 


* Taxation is taken to mean municipal rates and taxes. 



1 1 liave been unable to find any official statement of tbe population of Rangoon in 1904-05. 
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EXPENDITURE OF RANGOON MUNICIPALITY DURING 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Object of Expenditure. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

General 

144,826 

199,615 

198,331 

*388,199 

188,821 

Public Safety 

Health, and Convenience: 

Water Supply: 

153,617 

120,785 

94,224 

90,717 

111,397 

Capital outlay ... 

— 

— 

1,017,261 

2,140,737 

1,246,066 

Establishment and repairs . 
Drainage: 

139,159 

570,941 

115,666 

162,394 

208,055 

Capital expenditure . . . 

— 

— 

18,966 

30,585 

10,201 

Establishment and repairs . 

179,079 

294,656 

116,576 

132,702 

167;430 

Conservancy 

321,212 

327,397 

338,810 

351,981 

429,476 

Hospitals and Dispensaries . 

278,025 

239,538 

247,242 

98,372 

t58;301 

Vaccination 

7,259 

5,832 

4,422 

3,805 

4,876 

Markets and Slaughter-houses, 

83,946 

53,306 

90,604 

94,305 

148;081 

Pounds 

151 

983 

181 

1,702 

285 

Arboriculture and Gardens . 

48,285 

22,279 

21,423 

23,849 

39,587 

Veterinary charges 

— 

— 

8,179 

8,663 

15,932 

Registration, births and deaths, 
PiS>lic Works: 

6,956 

6,586 

6,585 

7,478 

9,111 

Establishment 

83,395 

92,159 

96,871 

105,931 

113,401 

Buildings 

7,906 

9,472 

38,634 

2,442 

9,615 

Roads 

431,305 ! 

367,946 

530,131 

241,966 

429,754 

Reclamation of town lands . 

189,543 

132,063 

268,023 

t 

— 

Total Health and Convenience . 

1,776,221 

2,123,158 

2,919,574 

3,406,912 

2,890,172 

Public Instruction 

12,735 

13,991 

92,988 

100,722 

101,604 

Contributions 

10,333 

14,113 

8,832 

20,434 

9,177 

Miscellaneous 

270,159 

292,970 

404,937 

391,298 

554,699 

Total Expenditure .... 

2,367,891 

2,764,632 

3,718,886 

4,398,282 

3,855,871 

Extraordinary and Debt . . . 

852,715 

783,212 

1,507,548 

1,116,658 

444,350 

Total Disbursements 

3,220,606 

3,547,844 

5,226,434 

5,514,910 

4,301,126 

Closing Balance 

1,352,167 

1 

1,580,316 

2,833,740 

1,158,180 

993,613 


TOWN FUNDS. 

The Government has exercised its power, as laid down in 
Chapter X. of the Municipal Act of 1898, of providing certain 
notified areas with the machinery of municipal government 
without constituting them municipalities. The public funds of 
such notified areas are called Town Funds, and of these there 
were in the Province on 31 March, 1905, fifteen. The aggregate 
opening balance of these funds for the official year 1904-05 
was Rs. 168,899. The total revenue and receipts for the year 
amounted to Rs. 409,292; and the expenditure was Rs. 393,164. 


* The great increase in this year was due to an exceptionally heavy payment on account of annuities, 
t The decrease is due to the transfer of the municipal hospitals to the control of the Government. 
t Separated from the general accounts in 1903-04. 
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YILLAOE ADMINISTRATION 

REFERENCES. 

Lower Burma Village Manual. Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1900, pp. 6 + 106. 
Upper Burma Village Manual. Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1899, pp. vi + 101. 
The Village Headman’s Manual, Upper Burma. Third edition. Rangoon, 
Govt. Press, 1904, pp. 16. 

Resolution on the Reports of Village Administration in Burma. Rangoon, 
Govt. Press. Annual. 

The existence of a system of village administration in Burma 
rests upon two enactments, — ^the Lower Burma Village Act, 
1889, and the Ujraer Burma Village Regulation, 1887. Both 
the Act and the Regulation have been amended from time to 
time, the latest amendment in each having been effected by 
the Burma Village Law Amendment Act, 1902. 

The Act and the Regulation, as amended to 1898, may be 
found in the Burma Code, and the amending Act of 1902 is 

g rinted in a Collection of Burma Acts, 1899 to 1902, issued 
y the Government of Burma. 

The differences between the Lower Burma Village system 
and that in force in Upper Burma are not of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the inclusion of each system in the body of this 
chapter. The system here described is that of Upper Burma; 
but statistics are given for Lower Burma as well. 


ORIGIN OP THE VILLAGE SYSTEM IN UPPER BURMA. 

The following Minute by Sir Charles Crosthwaite, who was 
Chief Commissioner of Burma from 1887 to 1889, explains the 

Minute by Sir attain by 

Charles Crosthwaite. passing of the Upper Burma Village 

Regulation and the means which were 
adopted. It should be remembered that the Regulation was 
framed imniediately after the Third Burmese War, when the 
Upper Province was still in a state of considerable disorder. 
The Minute, the first eight paragraphs of which are reproduced 
here verbatim, is dated 6th October, 1890; — 

“The Village Regulation was drafted by me in Calcutta in 
the early part of 1887 and became law on the 28th October, 
1887. In framing the Regulation I had two objects in view — 
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firstly and mainly, to preserve the village system, which in 
Burma, as in India, has been the basis of the indigenous ad- 
ministration from time immemorial; and, secondly, by using the 
village system, to arm the Government with sufficient powers 
of dealing with the universal disorder which prevailed and could 
not be suppressed by the ordinary law even when backed by 
overwhelming militaiy force. 

“2. The second object has been attained, and it has been 
attained only by refusing to look at the individual and by en- 

The Village System responsibility of the 

under Native Rule Village Community, So far the bonds 
under Native Rule. inhabitants of a village 

have been strengthened. There still remains much to be done 
before the village system is placed on a uniform and solid foun- 
dation, where it will be preserved from the dangers which threaten 
it. When the Regulation was framed it was impossible to 
obtain more than some very general and vague information 
respecting the system existing m Upper Burma. It was known 
that there was generally a headman to each village, who had 
certain authority and responsibility, and to whom the Govern- 
ment looked both for the payment of the revenue, for the pres- 
ervation of order, and for the detection and suppression of crime. 
It was known also that in some places there were other local 
officials of superior grades who to some extent superseded and 
supervised the village headmen. But there was little else ac- 
curately known. The Regulation was consequently so framed 
as to leave the Administration a free hand in dealmg with de- 
tails. 

“3. The leading principle was, however, laid down in un- 
mistakable terms as follows: ‘The Deputy Commissioner shall 
appoint a headman in every village or group of villages.’ The 
words ‘group of villages’ were added because it was known 
that there were m many cases small villages within sight or 
hail of each other which could conveniently be governed by 
one headman. In such cases it is useless and mconvenient 
to multiply headmen, and it makes the task of remuneratmg 
them — ^in any case a hard one — still more difficult. 

“4. Provision was made for maintaining any custom existing 
as to the appointment of headmen, and in order to prevent an 
interregnum pending the appointment of headmen by the 
Deputy Commissioner all those existing, under whatever name, 
at the commencement of the Regulation were confirmed in 
their posts. It was known, as has been said above, that in 
some places there were within the same locality several head- 
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men or local officials of various grades. Power was therefore 
taken to enable the Deputy Commissioner to decide in such 
cases ‘which of them shall be the headman for the purposes 
of the Regulation,’ and to define their relations to each other 
by rule with the view of preventing the mischief arising from 
divided authority. It will be observed that, while the exist- 
ence of headmen of various grades within the same local area 
was recognised and power taken to deal with such cases, only 
one person was permitted to be headman under the Regula- 
tion, and no authority was given to the Deputy Commissioner 
to appoint two or more headmen to any village or group of 
villages or subordinate to other headmen hitherto independent. 
[Sic in Upper Burma Village Manual. It seems probable that 
the intention of the writer was that the sentence should end 
thus; — ^“any village or group of villages hitherto independent 
or subordinate to other headmen. ”] 

“5. If attention is given to section 4 and the following sec- 
tions, in which the duties of the headman are defined, it will 
, be evident that they are of such a nature 
Village Headmen. incapable of being performed 

except by a person residing in or near the village and possessed 
of local knowledge and information. The Regulation assumes 
that the headman lives among his people ana must know all 
that is going on about him. The responsibility imposed on 
him is unreasonable on any other supposition. In framing 
the Regulation I had always present to my mind the evils which 
have arisen in Lower Burma from the subordination of the vil- 
lage system to the system of revenue circles. No one who has 
been brought face to face with the difficulties of police and 
criminal admmistration in Lower Burma can fail to perceive 
how completely all traces of village responsibility have been 
lost, and now hopeless it is to expect assistance from the taih 
or circle thugyi, who has a large number of villages under him 
and cannot be expected to possess either minute local knowledge 
or personal influence in every part of his circle. Consequently 
the thugyi has gradually fallen out of the place which he should 
occupy in the administrative system. On the other hand, the 
kyedangyis, who were intended no doubt to supply this defect, 
have been invested with no powers, have been subordinated 
to the police, and deprived of all status as revenue officials. 
They have become in consequence mere village drudges with- 
out power or influence. In the Upper Burma Regulation no 
powers have been given to Deputy Commissioners to appoint 
circle officers under whatever name. 
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“The Regulation contemplates that the village shall be the 
administrative unit in every respect; and it requires the Deputy 
. . . Com m issioner to appoint a headman to 

Syst'emf ^ every village, except in those cases where 
several villages are so situated that they 
can be grouped under one headman without interfering with 
his responsibility or the efficient discharge of the duties required 
of him under the Regulation. This is the leading principle 
of the Regulation. This simple system contemplated by the 
Regulation and necessary for the due enforcement of village 
responsibility, has from various causes lost its primitive form 
m some places and has been replaced by a somewhat compli- 
cated hierarchy of officials, which renders it difficult to carry 
out the policy which has been approved by the Government. 

“6. The inquiry made under the orders of the Financial 
Commissioner as contained in his Circular No. 125 of 1888 has 
. . resulted in showing in a clear light 

the existmg conditions and the diffi- 
culties arising from them. In paragraph 2 of his letter No. 
177-133R., dated the 8th July 1890, the Financial Commis- 
sioner observes ‘that there is great diversity of practice as re- 
gards the appointment of village headmen in the different dis- 
tricts of Upper Burma. In some instances these diversities 
are due to the custom found ia existence at annexation and m 


others to the idiosyncrasies of individual Deputy Commissioners, 
some of whom have engrafted on the Upper Burma stock the 
Lower Burma village system.’ 

“Thus two causes have been at work to disturb and compli- 
cate the more simple organisation which was everywhere, as 
it is now in most places, the framework of the Government. 
Under the King’s rule the central authority was at times very 
weak. Any one who had money and could bribe the local 
officials or make interest at Court could get what he wanted. 
There were m some parts of the country officials of various kiads 
and known by various names, myothugyis or officers of town- 
ships, myingaungs or cavalry leaders, thwethauhgyis or blood- 
drinkers, supposed to have had some military duties. These 
officers, although in some cases their duties belonged to another 
sphere, have contrived to overshadow the vffiage headmen, 
and have usurped much, if not all, of their power and emolu- 
ments, while leaving to them aU that was laborious or unpleas- 
ant in their duties. Another cause which had led to the same 


result was the anarchy and disorder that prevailed for a con- 
siderable time prior to the annexation. Villages grouped them- 
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selves for protection under a ihv^yi or myothugyi who showed 
himself able to hold his own against the bands of robbers who 
preyed upon the people. Circles were thus formed in a manner 
analogous to that in which some of the talukas in Oudh were 
creat^. In return for the protection given the emolument.': 
of the village headmen passed to the leading thngyi. 

“Besides these complications inherited from the Native 
Government we have others created by our own officers. Some 
of the District Officers, coming fresh from Lower Burma, not 
unnaturally sought to introduce the only system with which 
they were familiar, and which from a purely revenue point of 
view may have its advantages. Before the Village Act was 
passed and the control of the Commissioners could be felt 
village headmen were abolished or set aside in favour of circle 
thugyis after the Lower Burma fashion, to whom was given the 
commission belonging rightfully to the village headmen. Even 
since the policy of the Government has been made known some 
officers have been unable to refrain from creating circles or 
enlarging the charges of thugyis whenever an opportunity has 
arisen, in some cases without any useful result. 

“7. There is no doubt that the village headmen who have 
been set aside are discontented and that in some cases they 
are unwilling to serve. It may be said that those who had lost 
their position in former times have nothing to complain of. 
It must be remembered, however, that our Government is a 
real living power, which enforces its orders and exacts the re- 
sponsibilities which it imposes. A man may have been willing 
to be village thugyi in Burman times even although the com- 
mission was taken by some one else. He could generally man- 
age to appropriate some of the revenue. He got fees for de- 
ciding civu cases. And he could easily evade his duties if he 
made himself agreeable to his superiors. Now, while the 
sources of his income are wholly or partially closed, the per- 
formance of his duties is rigidly exacted. In the case of fnen 
who have been recently reduced by the action of our officers 
to a subordinate and unremunerated office the reasons for dis- 
content are stiU stronger. 

“8. I regard this state of things as a very real and imme- 
diate danger to the administration of the country. I think that 
. most officers will now admit that the pol- 
not^the fldi^Hdual dealing ’^th the people by villages 

to be the Unit. not by mdividuals has been a very 

powerful instrument for suppressing dis- 
order and establishing our authority. It would not have been 
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possible to use this instrument if the village system had no 
vitality. If we are to rule the country cheaply and efficiently, 
and to keep the people from being robbed and oppressed by 
the criminal classes, the village system must be maintained in 
vigour. It cannot thrive or live unless the post of headman 
is sought after or at least willingly accepted by respectable 
persons.” 


THE UPPER BURMA VILLAGE REGULATION. 

The following brief summary sufficiently indicates the gen- 
eral character of the Upper Burma Village Regulation. Further 
details are given in the section of this chapter headed “Village 
Headmen and their Duties.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of each district must appoint 
a headman in every village or group of villages in his district, 
and in so doing he must, as far as circumstances permit, have 
regard to any established custom which may exist respecting 
the right of nomination or succession or otherwise and to claims 
based thereon. 

The headman is known by the title of ywathugyi, and, if he 
is headman of more than one village, he may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Deputy Commissioner, appoint an agent for each 
village, such agent bearing the title of ywagaung. When in 
any village or group of villages there are two or more headmen, 
one of whom by custom exercises authority over the other or 
others, the Deputy Commissioner decides which of them is 
the superior, and such superior headman bears, for the pur- 
poses of the Regulation, the title myothugyi. The myothngyi 
controls the headmen in his jurisdiction and is responsible for 
their good conduct. 

The following table shows the number of headmen employed 
in Burma during the year 1904, the number exercising special 
civil and criminal powers, and the discipline of the body: — 


(Table on next 'page.) 
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NUMBER, POWERS, AND DISCIPLINE OF HEADMEN, 1904. 



Total 

9,362 

339 

518 

153 

18 

534 

479 

Upper Burma: 

Minbu 

2,752 

32 

106 

58 

14 

157 

82 

Mandalay .... 

1,629 

2,309 

53 

54 

14 

6 

49 

9 

Sagaing 

79 

97 

27 

1 

69 

14 

Meiktila .... 

2,387 

72 

48 

28 

3 

186 

41 

Total 

9,077 

236 

305 

127 

24 

461 

146 

Grand Total, Burma, 

18,439 

575 

823 

280 

42 

995 

625 


In addition to the specified duties referred to in the follow- 
ing section, village headmen are invested with certain powers 
„ . . , , . of criminal and civil iurisdiction. If 

of^Headnien”^ oiffences mentioned below 

is committed in a village, the headman 
of the village may, on complaint made to him within eight days 
from the date of the commission of the offence, take cognisance 
of it and try any person accused thereof: — (a) assault; (6) 
theft, when the value of the property stolen does not exceed 
five rupees; (c) mischief, when the mischief causes damage 
to an amount not exceeding five rupees; (d) criminal trespass; 
(e) msult calculated to provoke breaches of the peace; (/) doing 
any obscene act in a public place, singing, reciting, or utter- 
ing any obscene song, ballad, or words to the aimoyance of 
others in or near a public place; (g) appearing in a state of 
intoxication in any public place or in any place where it is a 
trespass in them to enter, and there behaviag in such manner 
as to cause annoyance to any person. 

If the headman convicts the accused, he may fine him any 
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sum not exceeding Rs. 5, or, in cases of theft or mischief, not 
exceeding twice the value of the stolen property or the amount of 
the damage; or he may confine him for not more than twenty- 
four hours ; or he may both fine and imprison him to the above 
extent. The headman may take and keep a fee of one rupee 
from the complainant in each case. 

A headman specially empowered by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor may also try cases of theft or mischief when the value of 
the property stolen or the amount of damage does not exceed Rs. 
50, and may in any case so triable by him sentence the accused, 
on conviction, to a fine not exceeding Rs. 50 or to confinement 
for a term not exceeding fifteen days, or to both. A headman 
specially empowered as above may take and keep a fee of Rs. 
2 from the complainant in each case. 

The Local Government may, by notification in the official 
Gazette, invest any headman with the powers of a Civil Court 
. .. .. for the trial of suits between persons, of 
S "" whom both or all, as the case may be, re- 

side withm ms village or group oi villages, 
and may, by general or special order notified in the official 
Gazette, specify the classes and the value, not exceeding twenty 
rupees, of the suits which such headmen may try. The Local 
Government m^ at any time cancel or vary any such notifica- 
tion or order. In any suit tried in exercise of powers conferred 
as above the decision of the headman is final, subject to the 
revision of the Subdivisional Officer, or, where there is no Sub- 
divisional Officer, of the Deputy Commissioner. 

A fee of ten per cent, of the value of the suit must be paid 
on its institution before a headman, and no other fee can be 
claimed for the issue of processes or otherwise. No person, 
however, is bound to institute his suit before a headman; he 
may take it before the regular judicial tribunal of his locality. 

The following table shows the fines inflicted by headmen 
and the result of the revision of headmen’s orders oy superior 
authority during 1904. It is interesting to note that of the 13,- 
859 cases presented for revision the order of the headman was 
confirmed in 13,392 instances, in other words in only 3.4 per 
cent, of the cases reviewed was the order of the headman re- 
versed or modified. 


{Table on next -page.) 
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RETURN OF FINES INFLICTED BY HEADMEN AND OF THE REVISION 
OF HEADMEN’S ORDERS IN 1904. 



Fines 
inflicted 
by Head- 


Number of Cases in which the Original 
Order was 

Division. 

men and 
credited in 
the Treas- 
ury. 

(Rupees.) 

of Cases 
examined. 

Confirmed. 

Revised. 

Modified. 

Lower Burma: 






Arakan 

5,010 

169 

144 

20 

4 

Pegu 

35,797 

1,654 

1,610 

30 

26 

Irrawaddy 

Tenasserim 

31,905 

8,388 

8,795 

8,686 

861 

83 

26 

900 

36 

3 

Total 

81,100 

11,518 

11,301 

169 

47 

Upper Burma: 






Minbu 

14,167 

990 

883 

99 

8 

Mandalay 

3,705 

225 

192 

27 

6 

Sagaing 

9,119 

510 

473 

27 


Meiktila 

13,127 

616 

543 

31 

41 

Total 

40,118 

2,341 

2,091 

184 

65 

Grand Total, Burma . . 

121,222 

13,859 

13,392 

353 

112 


The Deputy Commissioner may, with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, impose fines on all or on any residents of a 
f xr-11 village if after inquiry he has found: 

in Regard tTcrime.^^” “ (®) that they have colluded with 

or harboured or failed to take all 
reasonable measures to prevent the escape of any criminal; 
(&) that they have suppressed or combined to suppress evi- 
dence in any criminal case; (c) that stolen property having 
been tracked to their village, they have failed or neglected to 
restore the property or to take on the track beyond the limits 
of their vfilage. When a fiine is imposed on the ground stated 
in (a) or in (&) and the offence of which the criminal is accused 
or to which the criminal case relates is mischief by fire, dacoity, 
robbery, or cattle theft, or when a fine is imposed on the ground 
stated in (c), a sum not exceeding the amount of the damage 
caused or the value of the property stolen may be given out 
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of the fine as compensation to the owner of the damaged or 
stolen property. 

When within any village a person is dangerously or fatally 
wounded by unlawful attack, or the body is found of a person 
believed to have been unlawfully killed, the residents of the 
village are deemed to have committed an offence rendering 
them liable to fine unless they can show that they had not an 
opportunity of preventing the offence or of arresting the offender, 
or nave used all reasonable means to bring the offender to jus- 
tice. 

The following table shows the extent to which the power of 
fining villages has been exercised during the last two years for 
which the figures are available: — 


EETURN OF FINES IMPOSED ON VILLAGES UNDER THE LOWER BURMA 
VILLAGE ACT OR UNDER THE UPPER BURMA VILLAGE 
REGULATION, 1903, 1904. 


Division. 

Fines for having colluded with or 
harboured or failed to take all 
reasonable measures to prevent 
the escape of criminals or for 
having suppressed evidence in 
criminal cases. 

Fines in cases in which stolen prop- 
erty having been tracked to a 
village the villagers have not re- 
stored the property or taken on 
the track beyond the village limits. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

Number 
of vil- 
lages 
fined. 

Amount 
of fine. 
(Rupees.) 

Number 
of vil- 
lages 
fined. 

Amount 
of fine. 
(Rupees.) 

Number 
of vil- 
lages 
fined. 

Amoimt 
of fine. 
(Rupees.) 

Number 
of vil- 
lages 
fined. 

Amount 
of fine. 
(Rupees.) 

Lower Burma: 
Arakan . . . 
Pegu .... 
Irrawaddy , 
Tenasserim , 

19 

37 

53 

15 

7,569 

10,551 

9,173 

5,035 

15 

60 

61 

24 

2,678 

14,597 

16,731 

6,855 

41 

8 

8 

7,161 

1,376 

380 

43 

3 

3 

6,174 

325 

620 

Total . . 

124 

32,328 

160 

40,861 

57 

8,917 

49 

7,119 

Upper Burma: 
Minbu . . . 
Mandalay . . 
Sagaing . . 
Meiktiia , . 

18 

9 

9 

16 

4,334 

378 

1,752 

5,569 

25 

5 

11 

38 

6,971 

915 

3,144 

7,821 

21 

3 

4 

25 

3,097 

200 

141 

1,999 

14 

3 

8 

32 

2,879 

251 

628 

3,576 

Total . . 

52 

12,033 


18,851 

53 

5,437 

57 

7,334 

Grand Total, 
Burma . . 

176 

44,361 

239 

59,712 

110 

14,354 

106 

14,453 
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VILLAGE HEADMEN AND THEIR DUTIES. 

The headman is appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, 
and receives an appointment order under the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s signature. The area under 

Appointment of includes the lands belonging to his 

SSfr/uriSicUor Commissioner wiU 

miorm the headman as to the limits of 
his jurisdiction, if there is any doubt. The headman must re- 
side within his jurisdiction. 

Headmen do not receive fixed salaries. When they collect 
the revenue of the village, they receive commission on the 

_ . - amount collected. They are not entitled 

° pension. Any remuneration received by 
a headman is not liable to attachment by a 
Civil Court and cannot be assigned by the headman to any one 
else. 

Every headman is entitled to carry a silver-mounted da, and 
headmen who are selected by the Deputy Commissioner are 

T ..-.v.,- f\tc also entitled to have a red umbrella car- 
ned before them as the msignia of their 
office. All headmen are entitled to attend durbars in their 
districts held by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. In 
appointing a new headman, hereditary claims are taken into 
consideration. 

If a headman holds charge of more than one village, he may, 
subject to the approval of the Deputy Commissioner, appoint 
for each village a person to be his agent. 

M^othu^^.^^ This person shall be called ywagaung. The 
ywagaung has not the powers of a head- 
man. He is subordinate to the headman and is bound to as- 
sist the headman in the execution of his public duties. A My- 
othugyi controls headmen in his jurisdiction and is responsible 
for their good conduct. They are subordinate to him and bound 
to obey his lawful orders. 

In all Municipal and Government schools the sons or male 
heirs of headmen who are too poor to pay fees are admitted as 

scholars; and in vernacular aided 

of Headmen schools, in such cases, the fees are paid 

by the Deputy Commissioner. 

Any headman who neglects his duties or abuses his powers 

Liability for Neglect, or suspended 

lor not more than six months, or dis- 
missed, by the Deputy Commissioner. 
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The headman may call upon any person living in his village 
to assist him in performing his public duties. The headman 
« r ti j * any person who without 

firforce his ° reasonable excuse refuses or neglects 

to assist him m his public duties when 
so required Rs. 5, or may confine him for twenty-four hours, 
or inflict both these penalties. If the headman thinks this 
punishment insufl&cient, he may complain to a Magistrate in 
order that heavier punishment may be inflicted. 

The headman must without delay send to the nearest Mag- 
istrate, or the nearest police station or outpost, or to the Officer 
Commanding troops m a military post, in- 
Duty of Headman formation — (a) if any notorious receiver or 

PritT... vendor of stolen property lives in or comes 
Reporfng Cnme. ^ time in^is'viflage; (J) il any 

person known or believed to be a dacoit, robber, escaped con- 
vict, or proclaimed offender, passes through or comes to the 
village; (c) if any one commits or attempts or intends to com- 
mit — (1) homicide; (2) dacoity; (3) robbery; (4) an offence 
against the Arms Act; (5) any other offence which the Deputy 
Commissioner may order the headman to report; (d) if any 
sudden, unnatural, or suspicious death occurs in the village. 

The headman must inc^uire into any of the above-mentioned 
offences committed iu his village, and must search for and 

arrest any person who commits or 

Duty of Headman as to attempts to commit any of those of- 

Investigation of Crime He must trv to recover anv 

and Arrest of Offenders. *6J^ces. ±ie must tiy to recover any 

property taken by robbers or dacoits. 
He must arrest any person lurking in the village who cannot 
give a satisfactory account of himself. 

He may search for and arrest — (1) any person known or 
believed to be concerned ia an offence for which a police officer 
may arrest without warrant; (2) any person having iu his 
possession without excuse an implement of house-breaking; 
(3) any proclaimed offender; (4) any person in possession- of 
stolen property and suspected of having come by it unlawfuUy; 
(5) any person who obstructs a police officer in the execution 
of his duty; (6) any escaped prisoner or deserter from the 
Army or Navy. 

He must without delay send to the nearest police station or 
outpost any one whom he has arrested and any weapon or other 
article required as evidence. He should inform the beat con- 
stable of aU serious offences. 

The headman must resist any unlawful attack on his village. 
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Resistance in 
Case of Attack. 


and he must take such measures and execute such works for 
the protection of the village as the Deputy 
Commissioner may direct. The rules for 
the action to be taken in resisting robbers 
and dacoits vary in different districts and will, if necessary, 
be separately supplied by the Deputy Commissioner. 

The headman must keep open communica,tions between 
^ ^ his village and neighbouring military or 

Keeping Roads Open, posts in such way as the Deputy 

Commissioner may direct. 

He must collect and furnish, upon receipt of payment in ad- 
vance of rates fixed by the Deputy Commissioner, guides, food, 
. . „ carriage, and means of transport for 

Furnislnng Supplies qj. police posted in or near or 

marching through ms village, or tor any 
Government servant travelling on duty, or, if so ordered by the 
Deputy Commissioner, for any traveller. He is not bound to 
collect supplies beyond the limits of his village, or to furnish 
carriage or means of transport for more than twelve hours’ 
journey from the village. He must not call out for personal 
service people who are not of the labouring class or who are 
not accustomed to the work required. If so directed by a 
Magistrate, he must furnish labourers for making or repairing 
roads, embankments, or other public works. 

All village headmen are Excise Oflficers. Those whose re- 
muneration equals or exceeds Rs. 120 a year exercise enlarged 
ti t, . ncc. powers. Each headman should 

have an appomtment order as ex- 
cise officer, showing whether he excises these enlarged powers 
or not. The duties of headmen under the Excise and Opium 
Acts are described below. Headmen are empowered to enter 
and inspect at any time, by day or by night, the shop or prem- 
ises in which any manufacturer or vendor licensed under the 
Excise Act carries on the manufacture or the sale of country 
spirits or the sale of country fermented liquor. 

Headmen may stop and detain any person carrying any 
spirits manufactured at an unlicensed distillery or any spirits 
removed from any licensed distillery without payment of duty, 
or any spirit or fermented liquor manufactured at any place 
beyond the limits of British India on which duty has not been 
paid, or any country spirits in excess of one reputed quart bot- 
tle; or any country fermented liquor or tari m excess of the 
four reputed quart bottles, unless the carrier has a pass signed 
by the Township Officer, Subdivisional Officer or Deputy 
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Commissioner; or any opium in excess of the weight allowed 
by law; or any opium which the person possessing it has bought 
except for medicine from any person other than a licensed ven- 
dor or any ganja or other intoxicating drug, and may seize such 
smuggled spirits, liquor, tari, opium, or drug, together with any 
vessels, packages, or coverings in which it is contained, and 
any animals and conveyances used in carrying it, and may ar- 
rest the persons in whose possession such spirit, liquor, tari, 
opium, or drug, is found; and may also arrest any other per- 
sons in the company of the person in whose possession illicit 
opium is found. 

If any headman has reason to believe from personal knowl- 
edge or from information given by any person, and taken down 
in writing, that opium is manufactured, or that illicit opium is 
kept or concealed in any building, vessel, or enclosed place, 
he may, without a warrant, between sunrise and sunset, enter 
into any such building, vessel, or place, and may, in case of 
resistance, break open any door and remove any obstacle to 
such entry, and seize any such opium and all materials used in the 
manufacture thereof, and any other thing which he has reason 
to believe to be liable to confiscation under any law in force 
relating to opium, and detain and search and, if he thinks proper, 
arrest ai^ person whom he has reason to believe to be guilty 
of any offence relating to such opium. 

Searches for unlawfully manufactured or concealed spiritu- 
ous and fermented liquors and intoxicating drugs liable to con- 
fiscation under the Excise Act may, in like manner, be made 
by any headman whose annual remuneration is not less than 
Rs. 120, upon information given by any person and taken down 
in writing that spirit or fermented liquor is unlawfully manu- 
factured or concealed in any house, vessel, or enclosed place, 
and the headman may arrest the occupant or other persons 
concerned in the manufacture or keeping or concealing such 
spirit or fermented liquor, and may seize and carry away such 
spirit, liquor, or other article liable to confiscation under the 
Excise Act. All searches under this rule must be made in the 
presence of an officer of police in receipt of a monthly salary of 
at least Rs. 10. 

Before making any search for illicit opium,* the headman 


* The rule about possession of opium IS as follows: — -i. « 

Any person may possess, if bought from a doctor, and if mtended for medicine only, not more tnai^ve 
seers of poppy-heads, three tolas of opium, or six tolas of a medical preparation of <mium, ^^y non-Bur- 
man may possess, if bought from a Government depdt or licensed vendor, five seers of poppy-heads or three 
tolas of Government opium. . , . • t.* v 

Ph^macists, doctors, and tattooers have special privileges. They are required to have licenses m which 
their privileges are specified. . . , j i i t. x 

In certain tracts the cultivation of the poppy is permitted, and there are special rules about possession 
of poppy-heads and opium. 
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call on two or more respectable inhabitants of the local- 
ity in which the place to be searched is situate to attend and 
witness the search. The search shall be made in their pres- 
ence, and a list of all things seized in the course of such search 
and of the places in which they were respectively found shall 
be prepared by the headman and signed by such witnesses; 
but no person witnessing a search under this rule shall be re- 
quired to attend the Court as a witness of the search unless 
specially summoned by the Court. 

The occupant of the place searched, or some person on his 
behalf, shall be permitted to attend during the search, and a 
copy of the list prepared under this rule, signed by the said wit- 
ness, shall be delivered to such occupant or person at his request. 

Whenever a headman arrests any person, or seizes any arti- 
cle liable to confiscation, or enters any place for the purpose of 
searching for such article, he shall (within forty-eight hours 
in opium cases or twenty-four hours in liquor cases) make a 
full report of all the particulars of such arrest, seizure, or search 
to the Township Officer, and shall forward every person ar- 
rested and everything seized without delay to the officer in 
charge of the nearest police station in opium cases and to the 
Township Officer in liquor cases. 

Headmen have important duties to perform in regard to the 
prevention of fires, village sanitation, the cure and preven- 
tion of contagious or infectious diseases 
Duties in I^gard to amongst cattle. The following rules re- 

Cattle Disease latmg to the above matters are reprmted 

from the Upper Burma Village Manual. 
In addition to the general rules here reprinted the Manual con- 
tains detailed instructions in regard to the maintenance of a 
Village Sanitary Inspection Book and of a Permanent Sanitary 
Record in forms prescribed by the Government. 


Rules regarding ViMage Sanitation, Slaughter of Cattle, and the Prevention 

of Fires. 

The following rules have been issued under the proAusions of section 5 (1) 
of the Upper Burma Village Regulation by Commissioners of Divisions: — 

1. The headman shall not allow any house or land in any village under his 
control to be, or to be kept, in a filthy or insanitary condition, or to be over- 
grown with weeds or rank vegetation. 

2. The headman shall not allow the corpse of a human being, unless em- 
balmed or unless enclosed in an air-tight cofiSn, to be kept unburied or un- 
cremated for more than 48 hours on any house or land in any village under 
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his control without the special sanction in each case of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Civil Surgeon, Subdivisional Officer or Township Officer: Provided 
that between the first day of November and last day of February inclusive, 
corpses may be kept unburied or uncremated for 72 hours. 

3. The headman shall not allow the corpse of a human being who has died 
of cholera, small-pox, or other infectious or contagious disease, to be kept for 
more than six hours unburied or uncremated on any house or land in any 
village under his control. 

4. The headman shall not allow the burning or burying of the corpse of a 
human being in, or the depositing of the same at, any place in any village 
under his control except a public burial-ground, or a place set apart for that 
purpose by the Civil Surgeon or the Township Officer. 

5. The headman shall at once send a report to the nearest police station 
or outpost of the occurrence in any village under his control of cholera or 
small-pox if two cases occur in close succession. 

6. When a corpse is interred, it shall be buried at a depth of at least 5 
feet, and not within 30 yards of any well, tank, or stream, or of any dwell- 
ing-house, and the headman exercising control over the village where the 
interment takes place shall satisfy himself that this is done. No corpse 
shall be thrown into a river, creek, or water of any kind. 

7. The headman shall not allow any latrine or cess-pit on any house, en- 
closure, or land in any village under his control to be kept in a filthy or in- 
sanitary condition. Cess-pits shall be closed periodically. 

8. The headman shall set apart in each village under his control one or 
more wells for drinking purposes, and shall cause to be constructed round 
each well a parapet 2 feet high, and shall not allow bathing or washing of 
clothes withm 20 yards of any such well, and shall not allow the ground 
within 20 yards of such well to be defiled by filth, or rubbish or otherwise. 
If the water-supply is from tanks, the headman shall reserve one lank for 
drinking purposes only, shall keep clean the banks thereof, and shall not 
allow bathing, washing of clothes, or watering of cattle m it. 

^8A. The headman shall not, without the special sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner, or Subdivisional Officer, or Township Officer allow cattle 
(which term includes sheep, goats, and swine, as well as homed cattle) to 
be slaughtered (except in a slaughter-house established by the Deputy Com- 
missioner) or their carcasses to be exposed for sale in any village under his 
control otherwise than in accordance with a license granted by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

^ 8A. The headman shall not, without the special sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner, Subdivisional Officer, or Township Officer, allow cattle 
(which term includes goats and swine, as well as horned cattle) to be slaugh- 
tered or their carcasses to be exposed for sale within the limits of his village 
otherwise than in accordance with a license granted by the Deputy Com- 
missioner and only in such localities as may be fixed for the purpose by the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

8A. The headman shall not, without the special sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner or Subdivisional Officer, allow cattle (which term includes 
goats and swine besides homed cattle) to be slaughtered or their carcasses 
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to be exposed for sale in his village otherwise than in accordance with a li- 
cense granted by the Deputy Commissioner. 

^ 8A. When'a slaughter-house has been provided for any village the head- 
man of that village and of adjoining villages shall not, within a radius of 
three miles from the slaughter-house, without the special sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner or Subdivisional Officer, allow cattle (which term 
includes sheep, goats, and swine, as well as homed cattle) to be slaughtered 
or their carcasses to be exposed for sale in their villages otherwise than in 
accordance with a license granted by the Deputy Commissioner. 

* 8A. The headman shall not, without the special sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner or Subdivisional Officer, allow cattle (which term includes 
goats and swine besides horned cattle) to be slaughtered or their carcasses 
to be exposed for sale in his village otherwise than in accordance with a li- 
cense granted by the Deputy Commissioner. 

[Note. These five sections numbered 8A apply severally to various groups 
of villages, according to local conditions.] 

9. The headman shall see that all latrines in each village under his con- 
trol are screened by a sufficient roof and wall from the view of passers-by 
or persons residing in the neighbourhood. 

10. The headman shall cause the streets and lanes in each village under 
his control to be kept free from weeds, in good order, and in a sanitary con- 
dition. 

11. The headman shall mark out a place near, but outside, each village 
under his control where rubbish may be deposited, and shall cause the rub- 
bish to be burnt or worked into the land at ploughing time. 

12. The headman shall not allow a new house to be built in any village 
under his control within 20 feet of the front or back, or 6 feet of the side, 
of any existing house. 

13. The headman shall cause each house-owner or occupier in each vil- 
lage under his control to maintain two hooked bamboos, two jfire-beaters, 
and as many pots filled with waters as there are front posts of his house. 

14. The headman shall see that fires or lights are not ignited, handled, 
or used in any village under his control in such a manner as to be danger- 
ous to life or property. In really serious cases, or where a fire results from 
careless action on the part of any of the villagers, he shall send a report of 
the matter to the nearest Magistrate or Police Officer. 

Rules for the Prevention of Cattle Disease, 

I. — The village headman shall from time to time proclaim to all persons 
resident in his village that they are required to report to him the outbreak 
of any contagious or infectious disease among cattle in the village or in any 
neighbouring village which may come to their knowledge. 

II. — ^The village headman shall direct every cattle-owner that, on the 
appearance of any contagious or infectious disease among his cattle, such 
cattle-owner shall (a) keep the diseased cattle in a place apart from all other 
cattle and distant from the places whither the other cattle usually resort; 
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(&) if the disease be rinderpest, keep all other cattle which have been in the 
same herd with the diseased animal in a place such as aforesaid; and (c) 
report appearance of the disease immediately to him, 

III. — village headman, on learning from the report of a cattle-owner 
or otherwise of the breaking out of contagious or infectious disease in the 
village or villages under his charge, shall (1) within 24 hours send a written 
report of the fact to the Township Officer, or to the Subdivisional Officer 
or Deputy Commissioner if either of these officers is nearer than the Town- 
ship (Officer; (2) if there is any waste land or grazing-ground in or near the 
village, at once set apart places for diseased cattle, and, if the disease be 
rinderpest, places for cattle which have been in the same herd with diseased 
cattle; (3) cause the place or places so set apart to be enclosed; or (4), if 
no waste land or grazing-ground is available for an enclosure, state the fact 
in his report. 

IV. — ^The village headman shall order every cattle-owner in the village 
or villages in winch the contagious or infectious disease has broken out 

(a) to keep his diseased cattle, and, if the disease be rinderpest, his other 
cattle which have been in the same herd with diseased cattle in the places 
set apart for the same, unless and until other places are set apart for the 
purpose by the Deputy Commissioner or other officer appointed by him; 

(b) to give him such assistance as he may require in enclosing the place or 
places set apart for diseased cattle. 

V. — ^The village headman, after making the report prescribed in Rule 
III. and after receiving an order directing an examination of the village cat- 
tle, shall cause all cattle-owners in the village to bring their cattle for the in- 
spection of the officer appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, Township 
Officer, or Subdivisional Officer, to examine them, to such place as the ex- 
amining officer may direct. He shall give such officer all reasonable assist- 
ance in the inspection. He shall be careful that the diseased cattle are not 
herded together with the rest of the cattle at the inspection. 

VI. — ^The headman of any village in which contagious or infectious disease 
has broken out shall, on receiving orders from the Deputy Commissioner 
or Subdivisional Officer or Township Officer, set apart for diseased cattle, 
or, if the disease be rinderpest, for cattle which have been in the same herd 
with diseased cattle, such places as may be ordered, and shall require every 
cattle-owner of the village to keep his diseased cattle, and, if the disease be 
rinderpest, his cattle which have been in the same herd with diseased cattle, 
in places so set apart and not to remove the cattle from these places without 
his permission, which permission he shall not grant without the written order 
of the Deputy Commissioner or an officer authorised by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

VII. — ^The headman of any village in which contagious or infectious dis- 
ease has broken out shall, on receiving orders from the Deputy Commissioner, 
Subdivisional Officer, or Township Officer, require the cattle-owners of the 
village to make at their own expense such sheds, enclosures, or other struct- 
ures as are ordered for the proper isolation of diseased cattle. 

VIII. — ^In any village in which contagious or infectious disease has broken 
out, the headman shall cause all dung, hay, straw, litter, refuse, or other 
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thing which, has been, or which may have been, in contact with a diseased 
animal to be burnt by the cattle-owner. 

IX. — ^If a diseased' animal dies in any village in which contagious or in- 
fectious disease has broken out, the headman shall order the owner of the 
dead animal to bury within hours after death the carcass at, or as near 
as possible to, the spot where the animal died, but not less than 300 yards 
from any houses, cattle-pens, and customary watering-places of the village 
and at a depth below the surface of not less than 6 feet. The carcass shall 
be buried with the hide and the horns, and after the carcass has been put 
in the ground the hide shall be slashed so as to render it unfit for tanning or 
any other use. But if by reason of flood or for any other cause it is not pos- 
sible to bury the carcass, it shall be burnt. 

X. — ^The village headman shall from time to time proclaim in the village 
that any cattle-owner or other person being bound to report the outbreak 
of contagious or infectious disease or death of cattle, who neglects to do so, 
or who disobeys the order of the headman under any of the foregoing rules, 
is liable to punishment under section 8 of the Upper Burma Village Regu- 
lation. 

Headmen of villages collect the thathameda and receive com- 
mission at rates fixed by the Financial Commissioner. In 

^ r TT j some villages the headman also collects 

as Revenue Officers. revpue or irrigation rate and gets 

commission thereon. 

The headman is required to sign the report of the Revenue 
Surveyor or District Surveyor on the condition of the land for 
which a grant is required, and should add any remarks he wishes 
to make. 

The headman shall, when ordered by the Township Ofl&cer, 
affix notices calling for objections to a grant of land on the 
land itself and on his own house, and, in case there are any 
detached villages or hamlets under his charge, on the Ywagaung’s 
houses in such villages or hamlets. 

The headman shall periodically inspect the regularly notified 
grazing-grounds and cattle-paths in his village in order to see 
that no encroachments are made on them by cultivators or others. 
If the headman finds that any one has encroached and will 
not give up the land when called upon to do so, he should at 
once report the case to the Township Officer. The headman 
shall, when required, affix to his house such notices as the Dep- 
uty Commissioner may issue with respect to proposed grazing- 
grounds in the vicinity of his village. 

The headman shall periodically inspect the lines of public 
roads and embankments in his village in order to see that no 
encroachments are made on them by cultivators or others. If 
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the headman finds that any one has encroached and will not 
give up the land when called upon to do so, he should at once 
report the case to the Township OflSicer. 

The headman shall, when required to do so by the Deputy 
Commissioner, inquire into and report upon the damage to 
crops in respect of which remission of revenue is applied for. 

The headman shall, when required to do so, make arrange- 
ments for cutting and threshing the crop on any land and for 
weighing the grain with a view to estimating the capabilities 
of the soil. 

The headman is bound to assist a Surveyor by causing his 
villagers to attend upon the surveyor during the time the latter 
is preparing or checking the map or revenue-roll of his 
village. 

When survey or boundary marks have been laid down in 
a village, the headman will receive from the Boundary Ofl&cer 
a duplicate statement specifying — (a) the kind of permanent 
boundary-marks or survey-marks fixed; (6) the number of 
such marks; (c) the places where they are fixed; and requiring 
him to protect such marks and to report at once any damage 
or injury to them. 

After he has satisfied himself by personal inspection that the 
marks specified in the statement nave actually been laid down, 
he shall sign and return one copy of the statement, after which 
he is responsible for the marks as follows. 

The headman shall inspect all permanent survey-marks on 
the boundaries or within his village once a year after the mon- 
soon, and report their condition to the Township Officer before 
the end of November, unless he gets the special permission 
of the Deputy Commissioner to submit the report later. 

The headman shall, so far as he lawfully can, prevent the 
destruction of any boundary or survey mark in nis village, 
and whenever he becomes aware that any such boundary or 
survey mark has been destroyed, injured, or altered, shall re- 
port the injury or alteration immediately to the officer in charge 
of the nearest police station or to the nearest Magistrate. 

The headmen shall cause all permanent survey-marks in 
the village to be protected by having mounds of earth or cairns 
of stones built over them. The mounds of earth or cairns of 
stones should be 3 or 4 feet high and have a wooden stake 4 
or 5 feet in length passing through the centre of the mound 
or cairn. A trench should be dug round the bottom of the 
mound. The headman shall cause these mounds or cairns to 
be built by the villagers who cultivate the fields in the vicinity 
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of the mark to be protected, or, in the case of marks situated 
away from cultivation, by such of the villagers as he may 
choose. 

The headman collects all land-revenue and fruit-tree assess- 
ments due from his village. He will receive tax tickets in 
official form from the Deputy Commissioner’s office and, when 
he has not prepared the assessment-roll himself, he will also 
receive a list of the persons from whom revenue is due and the 
amount due from each, and will be informed of the date on 
which the revenue is to be paid to the Township Officer. 

The headman will proceed to collect the amount due from 
each person according to the above list, and on payment by 
any person of amount due by him the headman will fill in and 
give to him a receipt in official form. 

When any person has failed to pay the revenue due by him 
on or before the date fixed for the payment of such Revenue, 
the headman shall at once report to the Township Officer the 
name of the person from whom the revenue is due and the 
amount and kind of revenue due. 

If a defaulter afterwards pays the revenue due from him 
together with the costs in the case, the headman shall at once 
inform the Township Officer of the payment and shall set at 
liberty the defaulter, if he has been arrested. 

Every year, on or before such date as the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may fix, the headman shall prepare a list of all the house- 
holds in his village and shall submit the list to the Township 
Officer. After the list has been checked by the Township 
Officer and Subdivisional Officer it will be submitted to the 
Deputy Commissioner, and will then be returned to the head- 
man, who will be informed by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
total amount due from the village on account of thathameda 
in house-tax. 

The headman and thamadis shall thereupon fix the amount 
payable by each household. The headman shall enter the 
amount against each household, and shall also publish in the 
village a list showing the amount due by each person. 

When this list has been published, the headman shall pro- 
ceed to collect the amount due from each household, and shall 
give a receipt in official form on payment by any person of the 
amount due from him. 

The headman will be informed by the Township Officer 
of the date on or before which the thathximeda must be paid, 
and when any person has failed to pay before that date the head- 
man shall report to the Township Officer. If the defaulter 
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afterwards pays the thathameda and costs, the headman will 
inform the Township Officer. 

If specially required to do so, the headman has to record 
changes in rights over land. Printed forms of record are sup- 

plied. The record is in triplicate and 
Duties in Regard to ^ . . . ,* i ^ 

Rights over Land. contains certain particulars concerning the 

village lands indicated by the column 
headings. Every person acquiring, by inheritance, purchase, 
mortgage, gift, or otherwise, possession of land is bound to 
report his acquisition to the headman. Every occupier who re- 
leases any portion of his holding to a sub-tenant is bound to 
report the sub-tenant’s name and area sublet and rent to the 
headman. 

The headman must enter in the printed record supplied to 
him the reports received under the two foregoing rules and also 
any acquisitions or sub-lettings which he knows to have taken 

{ )lace, but which have not been reported. He gives the trip- 
icate to the owner of the land, retains the duplicate for deliv- 
ery to the surveyor when the surveyor visits the village, and 
kerns the original for his own record. 

The headman must appomt village watchmen. The watch- 
men, when on duty at night, are allowed to go armed with spears. 
,, _ . The headman may allot unoccupied 

land for house-buSding, according to 
of Headmen. ConSnis- 

sioner, and in so doing he must refuse permission to build ex- 
cept within recognised village sites, and must not allow the 
construction of isolated huts and defenceless clusters of houses. 
He must supply any local information required by a magis- 
trate or police officer; and he must assist all Government officers 
in the execution of their duties. In districts to which the rules 
for the registration of deaths have been extended the headman 
must act as registrar of deaths. On the occurrence of any seri- 
ous failure of crops or of food-supply in any village the headman 
must make an immediate report to the Township Officer. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

The civil hospitals and dispensaries of Burma are divided 
into the following classes : — 

Class I. State-public. These are institutions open to the 
poorer classes of the public. 

Class II. State-special. These are institutions which serve 
only a special section of the public, such as members of the 
civil and military police, persons attached to the Forests and 
Surveys Departments, persons working on canals in the irrigation 
circle, and so on. 

Class III. Local Fund. These are institutions which are 
vested in local boards or municipalities or guaranteed or main- 
tained by local or municipal funds. The fact that these insti- 
tutions may be aided by private subscriptions or may receive 
assistance from the Government in the shape of part of the salary 
of the medical oflficer, grants of medicine, or otherwise, is not 
regarded as a reason for classing these institutions otherwise 
than as Local Fund institutions so long as their existence is 
practically dependent on local funds. 




Of the total of 208 institutions open on the 1st of January, 1906, 
there were 161 hospitals and 47 dispensaries. 


THE STATE OF THE MEDICAJL DEPAJITMENT. 

The principal posts in the Civil Medical Department are held 
by officers of the Indian Medical Service. This service is a 
military service; but officers who have per- 
MS'officers. years’ r^enta] duty in Ma 

are eligible for civil employment. Candi- 
dates for the Indian Medical Service must be natural-bom sub- 
jects of His Majesty, of European or East Indian descent, 
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between twenty-one and twenty-eight years of age at the date 
of the entrance examination, of sound bodily health, and, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State for India in Council, in all 
respects suitable to hold commissions in the Indian Medical 
Service. They may be married or unmarried. They must 
possesss under the Medical Acts in force at the time of their 
appointu ent a registrable qualification to practise both medi- 
cine and surgery in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Candidates who have proved possession of the foregoing 
qualifications are examined by a Board in the following sub- 
jects: Medicine, including Therapeutics; Surgery, including 
diseases of the eye; Applied Anatomy and Physiology; Pa- 
liioiogy and Bacteriology; Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children; Chemistry, Pharmacy, and either Botany or 
Zoology. No candidate is considered eligible who has not 
obtained at least one-third of the marks obtainable in each 
of the above subjects and one-half of the aggregate marks for 
ail subjects. 

Alter passing this examination, the successful candidates are 
required to attend one entire course of practical instruction at 
the Arn.y Medical School and elsewhere, as may be decided, 
in Hygiene; Military and Tropical Medicine; Military Sur- 
gery; Pathology of diseases and injuries incidental to Military 
and Tropical Service. The course is not of less than four months’ 
duration. At the conclusion of the course, candidates are re- 
quired to pass an examination in the subjects taught. Officers 
appointed to the Indian Medical Service are placed on one list, 
their position on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations, and, so far as the 
requirements of the service permit, they are allowed the choice of 
Commands in India {i.e.. Eastern, Northern, and Western 
Commands, and Burma or Secunderabad Divisions), according 
to their position on the list. 

There has been no difficulty in securing a supply of officers 
for the superior posts in the Burma Medical Department; but 

Subordinate recruiting of the subordinate medical staff 

Medical Officers. hitherto produced satisfactory results 

either in regard to the number or the quali- 
fications of subordinate officers. In order to overcome these 
difficulties and to insure a satisfactory supply of medical sub- 
ordinates in the future the Government of Burma has estab- 
lished a Medical School for the purpose of training candidates 
for posts as Hospital Assistants. This institution — ^the Burma 
Government Medical School — ^was opened in January, 1907, 
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its chief object being to supply the people of Burma with Hospital 
Assistants of their own nationality. 

For administrative purposes the Province of Burma is divided 
into thirty-nine civil surgeoncies. According to the Quarterly 

Civil Surgeoncies, corrected to the 1st 

of October, 1906, there were 2 first-class 
civil surgeoncies held by oflicers of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, 16 second-class civil surgeoncies held by officers of 
the Indian Medical Service, 17 second-class civil surgeoncies 
held by commissioned, uncovenanted, and warrant medical 
officers, and 4 second-class civil surgeoncies held by Burma 
civil surgeons. 

The following table shows the monthly pay of officers of the 
Burma Civil Medical Department. Most of the salaries as 


„ , . • -1 given in the table include what is known 

Medical Department. a Burma Allowance, of 100 rupees a 

month m the case oi the higher appoint- 
ments, and of 50 rupees a month for subordinate appointments. 
There are a number of other allowances, such as Jail Allowance 


to medical officers in charge of jails, Port Health Officer’s Allow- 
ance, Travelling Allowance, Horse Allowance, and so on. These 
allowances are given in detail in the Manual of Appointment 
and Allowances in Burma, sixth edition, 1905. Except in the 
case of Jail Allowance, which amounts to as much as 250 


rupees a month in some instances, allowances never exceed 
100 rupees a month each; but officers may draw more than 
one allowance. 


MONTHLY PAY OF OFFICERS OF THE BURMA CIVIL MEDICAL 


DEPARTMENT. 

Officials. 

T&y per 
mensem in 
rupees. 

Officials. 

Pay per 
mensem in 
rupees. 

Inspector-General of Civil 

Hospitals * 

Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner 

Superintendents and Medi- 
cal Officers of Jails . . . 
First-class Civil Surgeons f . 

2,250 

1,800 

600-1,000 

750-1,050 

950-1,300 

Second-class Civil Sur- 
geons t 

Assistant Surgeons t • • • 
Local Assistant Surgeons,! 

Hospital Assistants J . . 

400-1,200 

100-300 

100-200 

50-115 


* He is also Sanitary Commissioner and Superintendent of Vaccination, 
t According to rank. 
t According to length of service. 
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In the case of medical officers who are superintendents of 
jaUs, a jail allowance is paid in addition to the ordinary Medical 
Service pay. The allowance varies between Rs. 50 and Rs. 250 
a month. (See Vol. I. p. 236.) 


THE WORK OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The following table shows the number of patients treated for 
the principal diseases and injuries in all classes of hospitals and 
dispensaries in Burma during the last four years for which 
figures are available. Further details are given in Appendix R 
of this volume. 

NUMBER OP PATIENTS TREATED FOR THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES 
IN THE HOSPITALS OF BURMA, 1902-05. 


Nature of Disease. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Small-pox 

503 

277 

171 

1,053 

Cholera 

287 

688 

572 

776 

Dysentery 

17,615 

17,545 

19,093 

20,266 

Malarial fever 

177,692 

186,622 

187,219 

182,677 

Venereal diseases 

29,096 

29,759 

31,657 

31,951 

Worms 

102,010 

114,440 

128,222 

122,660 

Debility and anaomia 

14,502 

14,476 

14,633 

15,442 

Rheumatic ailments 

37,009 

36,917 

40,316 

38,174 

Diseases of the eye 

86,496 

88,597 

86,273 

87,539 

Diseases of the ear 

16,871 

17,024 

19,507 

19,443 

Tubercular diseases * ....... 

— 

— 

989 

1,035 

Diseases of the respiratory system f • 

— 

— 

89,925 

88,386 

Diarrhoea 

21,866 

23,879 

24,391 

25,614 

Dyspepsia 

55,266 

60,247 

64,081 

65,051 

Ulcers 

117,074 

124,335 

129,047 

134,423 

Other skin diseases 

69,994 

67,265 

75,135 

78,093 

Injuries 

62,163 

66,173 

73,365 

76,195 


The number of surgical operations performed each year in 
the Government hospitals of Burma ranges between twenty and 

Surgical Operations, twenty-five thousand. The details as far as 
numbers and results are concerned are given 
in the following table, and the details of the principal opera- 
tions performed in 1905 are added in a separate table. A 
classification of all operations performed in each year is given 
in Notes and Statistics on JSosfdtals and Dispensaries in Burma, 
which is published annually by the Government of Burma. 


* A change in classihcation makes the figures prior to 1904 useless for purposes of comparison, 
t Other than tubercle of the lung. 
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Complaints have been made of the inadequate surgical equip- 
ment of the hospitals; and special expenditure has recently been 
incurred with the object of remedying this defect. 


SUEGICAL OPERATIONS PERFORMED IN THE HOSPITALS OF 

BURMA, 1902-05. 



1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Principal operations 

Secondary operations 

Total operations 

Number of patients operated on . 

Cured 

Relieved 

Discharged otherwise 

Died 

Remaining at close of year . . . 

22,269 

141 

22,955 

131 

24,102 

178 

24,367 

169 


23,086 

24,280 

24,536 

22,269 

21,351 

651 

56 

144 

260 

22,955 

22,323 

540 

61 ^ 
89 
202 

24,102 

23,300 

614 

78 

124 

188 

24,426 

23,783 

399 

113 

88 

259 


THE MORE IMPORTANT OPERATIONS PERFORMED IN THE HOSPITALS 
OF BURMA DURING 1905. 


Nature of Operation. 

Number. 

Deaths. 

Nature of Operation. 

Number. 

Deaths. 

Amputations . . . 

113 

10 

Lithotomy .... 

16 


Laparotomy . . . 

34 

7 

Lithotrity .... 

5 

0 

Cataract extraction. 

31 


Litholapaxy . . . 

22 

1 

Iridectomy .... 

22 


Trephining .... 

52 


Excision of eyeball. 

22 


Oophorectomy . . 

9 

2 

Herniotomy . . . 

62 

3 

Ovariotomy . . . 

7 

1 

Abscess of liver . . 

12 

5 

! 




It is to be noted that the statistics given in the foregoing 
tables of operations relate only to State-public, Local Fund, and 
Private-aided hospitals and dispensaries, no figures being given 
in the oflScial reports of operations in State-special, Private- 
non-aided and Railway hospitals and dispensaries. 

One of the most important branches of the work of the Burma 
Civil Medical Department is that of vaccination. An annual 
„ . . report is issued by the Government, dealing with 

accma ion. subject, and also a triennial report covering 

the work of the three years next preceding the date of issue. 
From these reports the following data are extracted, and further 
details are given in Appendix R of this volume: — 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS PRIMARILY VACCINATED IN THE PROVINCE 

OF BURMA, 1897-1906. 


OflScial Year. 


Number 

vaccinated. 

successfully 

vaccinated. 

1896-97 

396,818 

366,482 

1897-98 

405,928 

383,748 

1898-99 

447,858 

423,519 

1899-1900 

463,605 

438,406 

1900-01 

392,719 

358,055 

1901-02 

333,791 

355,013 

300,722 

1902-03 

308,583 

1903-04 

385,102 

327,172 

1904r4)5 

381,090 

309,365 

1905^)6 

427,305 

371,376 


The number of deaths from small-pox varies greatly from 
year to year. The collection of statistics in regard to Upper 
, r 1 . 1 . Burma is not in a very satisfactory condi- 
^ ^ N otcs aud Statistics on 

from Small- pox. tt- • j- • -n ±i i- <» 

Vaccination in Burma the ratio of mor- 


tality from smaU-pox is given for Lower Burma only. The ratio 
of mortality from small-pox per 10,000 inhabitants in Lower 
Burma during the past ten years has been as follows, the first 
figure being for 1896 and the last for 1905: 3.70, 4.32, 10.70, 
13.21, 6.76, 4.45, 2.82, 2.30, 2.38, 10.10. 


OCCURRENCE OF PLAGUE IN BURMA. 

Previous to the commencement of the year 1905 the Province 
of Burma remained, as far as is known, free from indigenous 
plague; but in February, 1905, the existence of plague was 
discovered in Rangoon. 

Prompt measures were taken with a view to eradicate the 
disease at the outset, but these were unsuccessful, and the 
plague spread to other parts of the Province. 

The total attacks of plague reported in the Province during 
1905 (the last year for which figures are available) were 4,132 
with 3,692 deaths. It is to be noted, however, that these figures 
indicate a very much higher death-rate than was probably the 
actual case, for, whereas every death from plague came under 
official registration, a large number of cases of plague in which 
the result was not fatal were never reported. 
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Full details of the system of plague administration are given 
in the Burma Plague Manual, 1905. 

OCCURRENCE OP LEPROSY IN BURMA. 

The total number of cases of leprosy treated in the hospitals 
of Burma during 1905 was 1,592. There are two as^ums for 
lepers in Burma, one at Mandalay and the other in Rangoon. 
Each of these institutions is a private work of charity managed 
by Roman Catholic missionaries, and they dealt with 1,394 
cases out of the total of 1,592. 

THE RANGOON LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

The Rangoon Lunatic Asylum is the only institution in the 
Province exclusively devoted to the care of the insane. It has 
accommodation for 427 inmates at 50 superficial feet per head. 
The asylum has been seriously overcrowded during the past 
few years, and a proposal has been sanctioned, and is now in 
course of execution, for transferring the asylum to Mandalay, 
where a modem structure is to be erected, capable of accommo- 
dating 550 inmates. The following table shows the principal 
facts of importance in regard to the lunatic asylum during the 
past three years: — 


STATISTICS OF THE RANGOON LUNATIC ASYLUM DURING THE 
THREE YEARS 1903-05. 



1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

In asylum January 1 : 



390 

Males 

366 

393 

Females 

49 

49 

55 

Total 

415 

442 

445 

Daily average strength: 


397 

396 

Males 

380 

Females 

46 

54 

57 

Total 

426 

451 

453 

Cost of maintenance per head : 

JKtf. 

Ra, 

Ra. 

Establishment 

41.12.7 

45.0.0 

78.0.0 

Diet 

44.4.3 

58.2.9 

47.9.2 

Clothing and bedding . . . 

1.4.3 

0.10.5 

0.9.0 

Country medicine 

0.12.5 

0.5.10 

0.5.9 

Contingencies 

17.10.1 

39.5.6 

22.15.2 

Total cost per head . . . 

105.11.7 

143.8.6 

149.7.1 
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EXPENDITURE ON MEDICAL AND SANITARY ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The expenditure on medical and sanitary administration dur- 
ing the past few years is given in detail in Table III. of Appendix 
R of this volume. The expenditure under these heads in 1905 
amounted to Rs. 1,139,807. This sum, however, includes on 
sanitation account only the cost of establishment. The outlay 
on sanitary works — ^water-supply, drainage, etc. — ^falls under the 
head Civil Public Works in the general accounts of the Province. 
The sum expended on Civil Sanitary Works during the past 
few years is given on page 744 of this volume. 


SANITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

Sanitary work in Burma is carried out by a variety of agen- 
cies, — Government Departments, Municipal Committees, and 
Town Committees. At the head of the sanitary administration is 
the Sanitaiw Commissioner, — a post which is held conjointly 
with that of Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 

In order that there may be a proper degree of co-ordination 
between the various agencies of sanitary administration and 
for the purpose of placing at the disposal of all sanitary author- 
ities the best knowledge, both fiscal and scientific, which the 
Government has at its command, there has been constituted a 
consultative body called the Sanitary Board, the constitution 
and functions of which are defined in the following rules which 
were issued in November, 1906: — 

RULES REGULATING THE CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SANITARY 

BOARD. 

1. The Sanitary Board shall consist of the following members : — 

The Financial Commissioner. The Sanitary Commissioner. 

The Second Chief Engineer. The Sanitary Engineer. 

Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and Civil Surgeons will be ex- 
ojjioio members of the Board when it meets in their respective jurisdictions. 
The Financial Commissioner will be President of the Board, and the Sanitary 
Engineer will be ex-offlcio Secretary. 

2. The Board shaU meet at such times and places as may be.foimd con- 
venient, provided that a meeting for the consideration of any project referred 
to the Board shall be held with as little delay as possible. The President 
may declare any project to be urgent and may arrange for a meeting of the 
Board to take place at an early date. In such a case the members of the 
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Board shall, if necessary, abandon their tours, or revise the arrangements 
which they may have made for the disposal of ordinary duties in order to 
be present at the meeting. In other cases, longer notice shall be given in 
order to suit the convenience of the members. 

Commissioners of Divisions and Presidents of Municipal Committees may 
move the President of the Board to declare any project to be urgent. 

3. The functions and duties of the Board are as follows: — 

(a) to advise Municipal and Town Committees and all Departments 

of Government in matters relating to public health, such as the 
selection and laying out of new sites for stations, bazaars, rail- 
way towns, etc., and the preparation of plans and estimates 
for sanitary works; 

(b) to consider reports by sanitary and other officers on municipalities 

and other towns and villages, and to record such remarks and 
suggestions as they see fit for the guidance of the local bodies 
concerned; 

(c) to examine the progress made by local bodies or departmental 

officers in giving effect to the advice of the Board, and to report 
to Government cases in which its advice is persistently disre- 
garded. 

4. The functions of the Sanitary Board shall be purely consultative. It 
shall advise on subjects which fall within the scope of its functions, but it 
shall not sanction estimates, and it shall not issue orders otherwise than as 
provided in Rules 5 and 6. The Sanitary Engineer shall be subject to its 
orders only in so far as he is a member and secretary. As an executive 
officer he shall not be subject to the authority of the Board. 

5. The Sanitary Board may, through the Secretary, call for such informa- 
tion from local bodies and departmental officers as may be necessary to 
elucidate matters coming before it, 

6. The Sanitary Board may call for reports from local bodies as to the 
action taken by them to give effect to its advice. Cases in which these bodies 
fail to submit reports, or fail without good cause to give effect to the advice 
of the Board, shall be reported by the Board to the Local Government. 

7. The Secretary shall, in the &st week of each month, send to each mem- 
ber of the Board a memorandum showing — 

(a) the projects ready for consideration by the Board; and 
(&) the projects under preparation by him, but not yet ready for dis- 
cussion by the Board. 

If there are no projects falling within class (a) or (6), a note to that effect 
shall be sent by the Secretary to each member of the Board. 

8. Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting of the Board shall be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary without delay for the information of the Local Gov- 
ernment. 

The following table shows the expenditure on Civil Sanitary 
Works during the last four years for which statistics are available: 
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EXPENDITURE ON CIVIL SANITARY WORKS, 1902-05. 
(In Rttpees.) 







CHAPTEK XIX. 

HARBOUE ADMINISTRATION 


REFERENCES. 

A Note on the Administration of the Rangoon Port Trust. By the Chair- 
man [George Cunningham Buchanan, M. Inst., C.E.]. Rangoon, 
British Burma Press, 1901. Folio, pp. 9 -f- 12 4- 8 -f- 5 4* 7 + 5. 

Note on the Accommodation at the Port of Rangoon, with Proposals for 
Improvements and Extensions. By Mr. George C. Buchanan, M. Inst., 
C.E., Chairman and Chief Engineer, Port Commissioners. Rangoon, 
British Burma Press, 1902. Folio, pp. 11 vii. 

Note on Plague Preventive Measures as observed in the Port of Rangoon, with 
Remarks on the Management and Cost of the Port Health Department. 
By the Chairman [George Cunningham Buchanan, M. Inst., C.E.], Port 
Commissioners. Rangoon, British Burma Press, 1903. Folio, pp. 3 -}- 54. 
Papers relative to the Improvement of the Financial Condition of the Port 
of Rangoon. Rangoon, British Burma Press, 1904. Folio, p. 59. 

Note on Mooring Accommodation in the Rangoon River for Sea-going 
Steamers. By George C. Buchanan, M. Inst., C.E., Chairman, Port 
Commissioners. Rangoon, British Burma Press, 1904. Folio, pp. 
5 -f- xxiv. Plan, 

Note on Foreshore Accommodation at the Port of Rangoon, with Proposals 
for Further Acquisition. By George C. Buchanan, M. Inst., C.E., 
Chairman, Port Commissioners. [Dated Rangoon, 8th February, 1905, 
no publisher given.] Folio, pp. 4 + viii. 

Papers in Connection with Proposed River Training Works. Rangoon, 
British Burma Press, 1906. Folio, pp. 7 + 4 + 18 + 7 + 6 -f 3 + 11 
+ ^ + l + Plains. 

Administration Report of the Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon. Ran- 
goon, British Burma Press. Annual. 

The Bassein Port Manual. A Collection of Rules and Orders specially 
concerning the Port of Bassein. Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1897, p. 35. 
The Moulmein Port Manual. A Collection of Rules and Orders specially con- 
cerning the Port of Moulmein. Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1898, pp. iii -j- 59. 
The Akyab Port Manual. A Collection of Rules and Orders specially con- 
cerning the Port of Akyab. Rangoon, Govt. Press, 1897, pp. 60 ii. 

THE PRINCIPAL PORTS OF BURMA. 

Practically, the whole of the sea-borne trade of Burma enters 
and clears into and from the chief port of Rangoon and the six 
minor ports of Moulmein, Akyab, Bassein, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Kyaukpyu. The relative importance of the ports of Burma 
appears in the following table, which shows the value of mer- 
chandise and treasure, exclusive of government stores and treas- 
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ure, which, entered and cleared into and from the various ports 
in the foreign trade in the official year 1904-05: — 


VALUE OF TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERN- 
MENT STORES AND TREASURE, INTO AND FROM THE PORTS OP 
BURMA DURING THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1904-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Chief Port: 

Rangoon 

Subordinate Ports: 

Akyab 

Bassein 

Mergui 

MoiSmein 

Tavoy 

Other Ports 

Total of Subordinate Ports 

Grand Total for the Province i 

89,445,014 

156,303 

1,433 

290,578 

1,356,105 

108,480 

37,705 

128,567,111 

6,950,267 

11,908,927 

429,101 

14,468,708 

511,520 

45,575 

1,950,604 

34,314,098 

91,395,618 

162,881,209 


The subordinate parts of Burma — ^that is to say, Moulmein, 
Akyab, Bassein, Tavoy, Mergui, Kyaukpyu, and Sandoway — 
. . fall into two classes, the first three being ad- 

Mi^^°Ports°"^ ° ministered by port officers appointed by the 
Government, the last three being admin- 
istered by the Deputy Commissioner of the district in which the 
port is situated. Separate Port Funds are maintained for each 
of the subordinate ports. The receipts of these funds during 
the official year 1905-06 amounted to Rs. 370,000. 

RANGOON PORT ADMINISTRATION. 

About 85 per cent, of the total foreign trade of Burma enters 
into and clears from the port of Rangoon. The value of the 
foreign trade of Rangoon in the official year 1905—06 was, in 
round figures, 212 million rupees, equal to about 68 million 
dollars United States currency. 

The administration of the port of Rangoon has recently been 
reorganized under the terms of the Rangoon Port Act, 1905 
(Burma, Act IV. of 1905). The administration of the Port 
was previously regulj^ted by the Rangoon Port Commissioners 
Act, 1879, which came into force on the 1st of January, 1880. 
The earlier measure was in its nature somewhat experimental. 
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and under it the widest powers of control were vested in the Local 
Government. The constantly recurring necessity of reference 
hampered and delayed the action of the Commissioners in the 
development of a port the importance of which had outgrown 
its equipment. Amongst the improvements which were sug- 
gested by the growing needs of the harbour were (1) the increase 
of wharf and godown accommodation, (2) the provision of 
hydraulic machine:^ on the wharfs and in the warehouses, (3) 
more efficient lighting, (4) the training of the river, and (5) the 
provision of a dry dock. 

The Rangoon Port Act, 1905, while vesting powers of control 
in the Local Government, gives the Commissioners less restricted 
powers for the execution of these works. Under the Act of 1879 
the acts and proceedings of the Commissioners were subject to 
the approval of the Local Government. For the minute super- 
vision exercised by the Government under the earlier Act the 
Rangoon Port Act, 1905, substitutes a system of annual estimates, 
the sanction of which by the Local Government will include 
sanction of the works included therein. The works being sanc- 
tioned, the Commissioners will have a comparatively free hand 
in carrying them out. Power is conferred on the Chairman of 
the Commissioners to carry out new works, up to the cost of one 
thousand rupees each, if they are provided for in the budget, 
and to execute repairs provided for in the budget, subject to such 
rules as the Commissioners may prescribe in regard to the prepa- 
ration and sanction of detailed estimates therefor. The Com- 
missioners may, under the new Act, sanction the estimate for 
any work provided for in a sanctioned budget if the estimated 
cost does not exceed Rs. 50,000 ; but, if the cost of a work exceeds 
Rs. 50,000, the plans have to be submitted to and approved by the 
Local Government, and, if the cost of a work exceeds Rs. 200,000, 
the plan and estimate have to be approved by the Governor- 
General of India iu Council. 

The Act makes provision for the raising of ordinary revenue 
by the Commissioners, and invests the Commissionei's with certain 
borrowing powers. The following absti’act of the Rangoon Port 
Act, 1905, covers the more important pomts in regard to the 
constitution and powers of the Commissioners for the Port of 
Rangoon: — 

ABSTRACT OF THE RANGOON PORT ACT, 1905. 

[Chapter I., Sections 1-5. Short title and commencement. Repeal. 
Commissioners to be successors of the Commissioners appointed under the 
Act of 1879. Definitions. Power to define and alter the limits of the Port.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

Constitution of the Port Commissioners. 

6. The duty of carrying out the provisions of this Act shall, subject to 
such conditions and limitations as are hereinafter contained, be vested in 
a body of Commissioners, to be called ‘‘The Commissioners for the Port of 
Rangoon.” 

Such body shall be a body corporate, and have perpetual succession and 
a common seal, and may sue and be sued in its corporate name, and, in addi- 
tion to the powers expressly conferred by this Act, shall have power, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act, to do all other things necessary for the pur- 
poses of its constitution. 

7. (1) There shall be thirteen Commissioners, of whom four shall be elected 
by the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, one shall be elected by the Rangoon 
Trades Association, and the others shall be such persons as the Local Gov- 
ernment may appoint either by name or by virtue of an office, to be Com- 
missioners : 

Provided that not more than five Commissioners shall be persons holding 
salaried offices under Government. 

(£) The elections under sub-section (1) by the Rangoon Chamber of Com- 
merce and by the Rangoon Trades Association, respectively, shall be made 
in such manner as may be determined by those bodies subject to the approval 
of the Local Government. 

8. (1) The Local Government may appoint a Commissioner to be Chair- 
man and another Commissioner to be Vice-Chairman, and may cancel any 
such appointment. 

(£) The Local Government may grant leave of absence to the Chairman, 
and appoint a person to act for him during his absence on leave; 

and any person so appointed shall, while so acting, be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this Act to be the Chairman. 

(3) Such remuneration as the Local Government may determine shall 
be paid as salary, leave-allowances and otherwise to the Chairman and to 
the person appointed under sub-section {%) to act for the Chairman during 
his absence on leave. 

9. Each Commissioner, other than the Chairman, shall be entitled to 
receive such fee as the Local Government may direct for attendance at 
each meeting of the Commissioners at which a quorum shall be present and 
business shall be transacted. 

10. (1) If a Commissioner be appointed by virtue of his office, the person 
for the time being holding the office shall be a Commissioner until the Local 
Government shall otherwise direct, 

(2) The Chairman shall continue to hold office until the Local Govern- 
ment cancels the appointment or appoints a successor. 

(3) Commissioners appointed by name, other than the Chairman, shall 
hold office for two years, and may thereafter be re-elected or re-appointed; 
but the Local Government may at any time accept the resignation of any 
such Commissioner. 
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11. Every person who, at any time after his election or appointment as a 
Commissioner, shall be absent for tliree consecutive months from the meet- 
ings of the Commissioners without having the permission in that behalf 
of the Commissioners, or who, not being the Chairman, shall, with such per- 
mission, be absent from the meetings for a period exceeding one year, and 
every person — 

(a) who at any time after his election or appointment as a Commis- 

sioner shall accept or agree to accept any oflSce or place of profit 
under this Act, except the office of Chairman; or 

(b) who shall, save with the sanction of the Local Government, par- 

ticipate or agree to participate in the profits of any work done by 
order of the Commissioners, or be concerned or participate in the 
profits of any contract entered into with the Commissioners; or 

(c) who, in contravention of the provisions of the proviso to clause 

(e) of section 16, shall take part in the discussion of or vote on 
any matter in which he is pecuniarily interested — 
shall thenceforth cease to be a Commissioner and his office shall thereon 
become vacant: 

Provided that no Commissioner shall vacate his office by reason only of 
his being a shareholder in or member or employe of any Company regis- 
tered under the provisions of any Act for the registration of joint-stock com- 
panies, passed by any Indian Legislature or by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, or incorporated by Act of Parliament, Royal Charter or other- 
wise, with which the Commissioners may enter into any contract, or by rea- 
son of his being interested in any loan of money to the Commissioners : 

Provided also that no Commissioner shall vacate his office by reason of 
his being interested in any purchase or lease of land or premises, the sale 
or lease of which the Commissioners may determine on at a meeting under 
the provisions of this Act; or of his being interested in any agreement under 
which facilities may be granted for the landing and shipment of goods in 
return for stipulated income guaranteed to the Commissioners in consid- 
eration of their undertaking to construct or provide such facilities. 

12. Every election and appointment to office made and resignation ac- 
cepted under the provisions of this Chapter shall be notified in the Gazette^ 
and shall be valid and take effect from the date of such notification. 


CHAPTER III, 

Conduct of Business by the Commissioners. 

IS. (1) The Commissioners shall meet for the transaction of business 
at least once in every month. 

(2) At least three days’ notice shall be given of every meeting of the Com- 
missioners, and the notice shall state the nature of the business to be transacted. 

14. The Chairman, or, in the event of his illness or absence from Rangoon, 
the Vice-Chairman, may, whenever he thinks fit, and shall upon a requisi- 
tion in writing signed by not less than three Commissioners, convene a meet- 
ing of the Commissioners for the transaction of any special business. 
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Meetings so convened are special meetings; all other meetings are ordi- 
nary meetings. 

15. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall, unless prevented by sick- 
ness or other reasonable cause, attend all meetings of the Commissioners. 

16. At all meetings of the Commissioners the business shall be conducted 
in accordance with the following provisions, namely:— 

(а) the Chairman, or, in his absence, the Vice-Chairman, shall be Presi- 

dent; if both be absent, the Commissioners may elect one of 
their number to be President; 

(б) the President may, with the consent of the meeting, adjourn the 

meeting from time to time; 

(c) at special meetings no business shall be transacted other than the 

special business for the consideration of which the meeting was 
specially called; at ordinary meetings any business may be trans- 
acted of which due notice has been given; 

(d) the quorum necessary for the transaction of business shall be such 

number, not less than five, as the Commissioners may, from time 
to time by bye-law, prescribe; but no Commissioner who is pro- 
hibited as hereinafter provided from voting or taking part in 
any proceedings shall be counted in the quorum so far as regards 
such proceedings ; 

(e) all questions which may come before the Commissioners at any 

meeting shall be decided by a majority of votes. Each Com- 
missioner shall have one vote; and, in case of equality of votes, 
the President shall have a second or casting vote: 

Provided that no Commissioner shall at any meeting take part 
in the discussion of or vote on any matter in which he has, directly 
or indirectly by himself or his partner, any share or interest such 
as is described in the provisos to section 11 or in which he is 
interested either professionally on behalf of a client or as agent 
for any person; 

(/) minutes of the proceedings of the Commissioners shall be drawn 
up after each meeting and shall be signed by the President and 
at least one other Commissioner, who was present at such meet- 
ing; a copy of all such minutes shall, as soon as conveniently 
maybe, be transmitted to the Secretary to the Local Government; 
(gr) another copy of such minutes, except such portions thereof as the 
Chairman may in any particular case direct, shall be open to 
the inspection of the public. 

17. No proceedings of the Commissioners at any special or ordinary meet- 
ing shall be deemed invalid by reason only of any vacancy in the number 
of the Commissioners or defect in the election or appointment of any of the 
Commissioners or defect of form. 

18. The Commissioners may, from time to time, make bye-laws consist- 
ent with this Act for regulating the time and place of their meetings, the con- 
duct of their business, the division of the duties among themselves, the guid- 
ance of persons employed by them, and for other similar matters. 
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19. The Chairman may carry out — 

(a) new works provided for in an estimate sanctioned under the pro- 

visions of Chapter VIII at the time in force, the estimated cost 
of which shall not in any one case exceed one thousand rupees; 
and 

(b) repairs, provided for in the said estimate, subject to such rules as 

the Commissioners may prescribe in regard to the preparation 
and sanction of detailed estimates therefor. 

£0. Subject to the provisions of section £1, the Commissioners in meeting 
may sanction the execution of any works authorised by this Act and provided 
for in an estimate sanctioned under the provisions of Chapter VIII at the 
time in force. 

£1. (1) No new work shall be commenced and no contract in respect 
thereof shall be entered into, if the estimated cost of such work exceeds — 

(i) two thousand rupees, until the plan and estimate therefor shall 

have been determined on and approved by the Commissioners 
in meeting; or 

(ii) fifty thousand rupees, until the plan and estimate therefor shall 

have been submitted to, and approved by, the Local Govern- 
ment. 

(£) In case the estimated cost of such new work shall exceed two lakhs of 
rupees, the Local Government shall not sanction the same, until such plan and 
estimate shall have been approved by the Governor-General in Council. 

££. The Commissioners may enter into contracts authorised by this Act 
with any person for the execution or supply of any works, labour, materials, 
machinery, stores or for other matters necessary for carrying into effect the 
trusts and purposes of this Act. 

Any such contract of which the value does not exceed five thousand rupees 
may be made by the Chairman in the case of any work or matter which he 
is authorised to carry out by this Act or the bye-laws thereunder or which 
has been sanctioned by the Commissioners, but other contracts shall not be 
entered into except in accordance with a resolution passed by the Commis- 
sioners in meeting. 

£3. (1) Any such contract whereof the value does not exceed five thou- 
sand rupees, made by the Chairman for and on behalf of the Commissioners, 
may be made in such manner and form as, according to the law for the time 
being administered in Rangoon, would bind him if such contract were on 
his own behalf. 

(£) Every contract and agreement by or on behalf of the Comnnssioners, 
the value of which shall exceed the sum of five thousand rupees — 

(a) shall, if made in Rangoon Town, be in writing signed by the Chair- 

man and by two other Commissioners, and shall be sealed with 
the common seal of the Commissioners ; or 

(b) may, if made outside Rangoon Town, be made, in such manner 

and form as according to the law for the time being would bind 
him if made on his own behalf, by an agent duly appointed, 
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either generally or specially, in that behalf by the Commissioners 
under a power of attorney signed by the Chairman and by two 
other Commissioners and sealed with the common seal of the 
Commissioners. 

(3) No contract or agreement in value exceeding the said sum, which is 
not executed in accordance with the provisions of this section, shall be bind- 
ing upon the Commissioners. 

24. The Commissioners in meeting may abandon, compound or compro- 
mise any claim or demand on such terms as to them may seem fit. 

[Chapter IV., Sections 25-28. Provides for the appointment of officers 
and servants of the Commissioners, invests the Commissioners with power 
subject to the approval of the Local Government, to make bye-laws as to 
leave, pensions, provident and annuity funds, and declares that the power 
of appointment, promotion, dismissal, and so on, may be exercised by the 
Chairman in the case of officers and servants whose monthly salary does 
not exceed two hundred rupees, and in every other case by the Commis- 
sioners in meeting.] 

[Chapter V., Sections 29-33. Invests the Commissioners with power 
to acquire and hold movable or immovable property and to lease, mort- 
gage, sell, or exchange the same, provided that no sale of immovable prop- 
erty and no lease or alienation thereof for a term exceeding ten years shall 
be valid without the previous sanction of the Local Government.] 

CHAPTER VI. 

Borrowing Powers. 

34. The Commissioners may, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government and of the Governor-General in Council and after due noti- 
fication in the Gazette, raise money required for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. 

35. (1) All loans raised under this Act shall be raised on the security of — 

(a) the property now vested, or which may hereafter become vested, 

in the Commissioners; and 

(b) the toUs, dues, rates, rents and charges leviable under this Act, less 

any sums set apart by the Commissioners, as a sinking fund for 
the purpose of paying off loans. 

(2) Loans may be floated in the open market, or obtained from the Sec- 
retary of State for India in Council, but the terms of every loan shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governor-General in Council. 

36. (1) All debentures issued under this Act shall be in the form prescribed 
in the Third Schedule, or in such other form as may, from time to time, 
be approved by the Commissioners in meeting and the Local Government; 
and shall be transferable by indorsement. 

(2) The right to sue in respect of moneys secured by such debentures shall 
be exercisable by the holders thereof for the time being, without any pref- 
erence by reason of some of such debentures being prior in date to others. 
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(3) The Secretary of State for India in Council shall have, in respect of 
all loans made by him to the Commissioners, the same remedies as debenture 
holders; but he shall not be deemed to possess any prior or greater rights 
in respect of such loans than debenture holders. 

37. All loans repayable by the Commissioners, whether contracted prior 
to or after the commencement of this Act, shall be a first charge on the in- 
come of the Commissioners and on the property now vested, or which here- 
after may become vested, in the Commissioners. 

38. All loans contracted by the Commissioners shall be raised in India, 
and in Indian currency, unless the Local Government, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, shall by notification other- 
wise direct. 

39. (1) In respect of every loan raised by the Commissioners after the 
passing of this Act, for a term exceeding one year, (except a loan taken from 
the Secretary of State for India in Council), the Commissioners shall pro- 
vide a sinking fund. Payments shall be made half-yearly to such sinking 
fund, and such payments shall be of such amount as will be sufficient to 
liquidate the loan within a period which shall not exceed thirty years or, 
with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, sixty years. 

(2) The Commissioners may apply the whole or any part of the sums 
accumulated in the sinking fund in or towards the discharge of the moneys 
for the repayment of which the fund has been established, provided that 
they pay into the fund in each year, and accumulate until the whole of the 
moneys borrowed are discharged, a sum equivalent to the interest which 
would have been produced by the sinking fund, or the part of the sinking 
fund so applied. 

The sums so set apart as a sinking fund shall be invested in securities 
of the Government of India or in the Commissioners’ debentures, or in such 
other securities as the Local Government may approve in this behalf, and 
shall be held in trust for the purposes of this Act by two trustees, one being 
the Commissioners and the other a person appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment. 

40. The sinking fund established for the liquidation of any loan shall be 
subject to annual examination by the Accountant-General, Burma, who 
shall ascertain whether the cash and the current value of the securities at 
the credit of the fund are actuaUy equal to the amount which would have 
been accumulated, had investments been regularly made, and had the rate 
of interest as originally estimated been obtained thereon. 

The Commissioners shall pay forthwith into the sinking fund any amount 
which the Accountant-General may certify to be deficient, unless the Gov- 
ernor-Greneral in Council specially sanctions a gradual readjustment. 

41. The Commissioners may apply any sums, which can be so applied with- 
out prejudicing the security of the other debenture holders of the Commis- 
sioners, in repaying to the Secretary of State for India in Council any sum 
which may remain due to him in respect of the principal of any loan, although 
the time feed for the repayment of the same may not have arrived: 

Provided that no such repayment shall be made of any sum less than ten 
thousand rupees; and that if such repayment is made, the amount of inter- 
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est in each succeeding instalment shall be adjusted so as to represent exactly 
the interest due on the outstanding principal. 

42. Nothing contained in this Act shall prevent the Commissioners from 
raising, with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, loans under 
Act III of 1904. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Disposal of Funds. 

43. (1) Except as provided in section 44, all moneys raised by and paid 
to the Commissioners under this Act shall be kept in the Bank of Bengal in 
Rangoon: 

Provided that any surplus moneys not immediately required for the pur- 
poses of this Act, but which may be so required after such a short period 
as would, in the opinion of the Commissioners, prevent an advantageous 
investment thereof under the provisions of section 44 may, from time to time, 
be deposited by the Commissioners on interest in any bank or banks in Ran- 
goon selected for that purpose by the Commissioners. 

(2) No portion of any funds kept or deposited in any bank under sub- 
section (1) shall be withdrawn from such bank except under the signature 
of the Chairman or Vice-Chairman. 

44. The Commissioners may invest — 

(i) any balance remaining on the 31st March of each year to the credit 
of any account kept by them, after meeting all the charges prop- 
erly debitable to such account; and 

(li) any moneys set aside for any special purpose or for the maintenance 
of any approved fund considered desirable by them, 
in securities, of the Government of India or in such other securities as the 
Local Government may approve in this behalf; 

and may, from time to time, sell the said securities, and invest the pro- 
ceeds in other such securities, or credit the same to the account to which 
the moneys invested belonged for expenditure on any of the purposes to 
which moneys credited to such account may lawfully be applied: 

Provided that the amount so invested by the Commissioners in respect 
of any account shall not exceed such amount, annually or in the aggregate, 
as may be prescribed by the Local Government. 

45. The moneys belonging to the Commissioners shall be applied by them 
in payment of the following charges and, in the case of a deficiency of assets, 
such charges shall rank as against the funds of the Commissioners and be 
paid in the following order, namely: — 

(1) the interest and instalments of capital due in respect of any loan 

that may have been raised by the Commissioners or for the re- 
payment of which the Commissioners may be liable; 

(2) the salaries, fees, allowances, pensions, gratuities, compassionate 

allowances or other moneys due to the Chairman and to the 
Commissioners, and to the officers and servants appointed or 
maintained under this Act or lent to the Commissioners, and the 
contributions, if any, payable to the Local Government on ac- 
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count of the pension and leave allowance of any oflacer lent 
to the Commissioners by the Local Government, and the con- 
tributions, if any, duly authorised to be made to any provident 
or annuity fund by bye-laws made under the provisions of sec- 
tion 26 , clause (gr); 

(3) any charges for which the Commissioners may be liable under sec- 

tion 61 or section 62; 

(4) such sum as the Local Government may, from time to time, require 

under section 47 for the establishment and maintenance of police 
for the protection of the Port and the approaches thereto; 

(5) if the Commissioners are appointed by a notification of the Local 

Government to exercise the powers and perform the duties spe- 
cified in section 36, sub-section (1) of the Indian Ports Act, 1889, 
any other payment or expenditure mentioned in sub-section (5) 
of that section which the Local Government may direct the 
Commissioners to make or incur; 

(6) sums payable to the Municipal Committee of Rangoon under sec- 

tion 46; 

(7) the cost of repairs and maintenance of the property vested in the 

Commissioners, and all charges upon the same and all working 
expenses; 

(8) the cost of the construction and carrying out of any of the works 

specified in section 64 ; and 

(9) any other charge, which may be specially sanctioned by the Local 

Government or for which the Commissioners may be legally 
liable. 

46. The Commissioners shall pay to the Municipal Committee of Ran- 
goon the annual sum of ten thousand rupees as and by way of compensation 
for loss of income from sources of revenue now vested in the Commissioners 
which were, prior to the commencement of the Rangoon Port Commissioners 
Act, 1879, vested in the Municipal Committee of Rangoon. 

47. The Commissioners shall provide such sums as the Local Govern- 
ment may from time to time require for the establishment and maintenance 
of police, to be called ‘'Port Police,’’ for the protection of the Port and the 
approaches to the Port. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Annual Estimates and Accounts. 

48. (1) The Chairman shall, at a special meeting to be held in the month 
of February in each year, lay before the Commissioners an estimate of the 
income and of the expenditure of the Commissioners for the year commenc- 
ing on the first day of April then next ensuing, in such detail and form as the 
Commissioners may, from time to time, direct, subject to the approval of 
the Local Government. 

To such estimate there shall be added — 
firstly, an appendix containing particulars of all new works covered 
by the estimate and of the estimated cost of the same; and 
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secondly^ the schedule of the officers and servants, sanctioned under 
the provisions of section 25. 

(2) Such estimate shall be completed and printed, and a copy thereof 
sent by post or otherwise to each Commissioner at least ten clear days prior 
to the meeting before which the estimate is to be laid. 

(S) The Commissioners shall consider the estimate so submitted to them, 
and shall pass the same unaltered or subject to such alterations as they may 
think fit. 

49. (1) A copy of the estimate as passed by the Commissioners shall be 
open to the inspection of the public at the office of the Commissioners during 
office-hours on payment of one rupee for each inspection, and another copy 
thereof shall be submitted for approval to the Local Government which may, 
if it thinks fit, approve or disallow such estimate or any portion thereof, and 
return the same for amendment at any time within two months of the receipt 
thereof. 

(2) The Commissioners shall, if the estimate is so returned by the Local 
Government, forthwith proceed to amend the same and shall re-submit 
the estimate so amended for approval to the Local Government. 

(3) A copy of such estimate as finally approved by the Local Govern- 
ment shall also be open to the inspection of the public at the office of the 
Commissioners during office-hours on payment of one rupee for each inspec- 
tion. 

50. (1) The Commissioners may at any time during the year, for which 
any such estimate has been sanctioned, cause a supplementary estimate to 
be prepared and submitted to them. 

(2) Every such supplementary estimate passed by the Commissioners 
shall be submitted for approval to the Local Government in the same man- 
ner, and the provisions of section 49 shall apply to it, as if it were an original 
estimate. 

51. Subject to any directions which the Local Government may give in 
this behah, any sum of money, or part thereof, of which the expenditure 
has been authorised in an estimate sanctioned under the foregoing provi- 
sions and which has not been so spent, may, at any time, be re-appropriated 
by the Commissioners to meet any excess in any other expenditure author- 
ised in the said estimate : 

Provided that the total amount of expenditure sanctioned by such esti- 
mate as passed by the Commissioners and approved by the Local Govern- 
ment shall not be exceeded without the sanction of the I-ocal Government. 

52. Save in cases of pressing emergency, no sum shall be expended. by or 
on behalf of the Commissioners, unless such expenditure is provided for in 
an estimate sanctioned under this Chapter and at the time in force, or by a 
re-appropriation amending such estimate passed by a resolution of the Com- 
missioners under section 51. 

53. If any sum exceeding a total in the year of five thousand rupees shall 
be so expended in cases of pressing emergency, the circumstances shall be 
reported by the Chamnan to the Local Government together with an expla- 
nation of the way in which it is proposed by the Commissioners to cover such 
expenditure. 
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54. No expenditure shall be charged by the Commissioners to capital 
except with the express sanction of the Local Government. 

55. The accounts of the Commissioners shall be examined and audited 
in such manner as the Local Government may direct. 

56. (1) The Commissioners shall annually, or oftener if directed by the 
Local Government so to do, submit statements of their receipts and dis- 
bursements in such form and at such time as the Local Government may 
direct. 

(2) A copy of all such statements shall be open to the inspection of the 
public at the oflSce of the Commissioners during office-hours on payment 
of one rupee for each inspection. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Control of Government. 

57. All acts and proceedings of the Commissioners shall be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government. 

58. The Commissioners shall annually, or oftener if directed by the Local 
Government so to do, submit, in such form and at such time as the Local 
Government may direct, reports of all works executed and proceedings taken 
by them under this Act. 

59. It shall be incumbent upon the Commissioners to make ample pro- 
vision year by year, either by retrenchment of expenditure or by increase 
of rates, for the due fulfilment of all their liabilities and for the efficient ad- 
ministration of this Act; 

and, in the event of any deficiency being at any time anticipated in the 
income of the Commissioners, they shall forthwith take such measures as 
may seem most expedient for preventing such deficiency. 

60. (1) If at any time it appears to the Local Government that sufficient 
provision is not being made by the Commissioners to meet their liabilities, 

the Local Government may require the Commissioners, by an order in 
writing signed by a Secretary to Government, to make such provision in 
either or both of the following ways, namely: — 

(a) to increase, subject to the sanction of the Local Government, to 

such extent and for such period as may appear necessary, the rates 
or any of the rates for the time being in force under section 81, or 

(b) to exercise, subject to the like sanction, all or any of the powers 

conferred by section 8^ with reference to all or any goods referred 
to in that section. 

(2) If within fifteen days after receipt of an order under sub-section (1), 
clause (a), the Commissioners do not comply with the same, the Local Gov- 
ernment may, by notification, increase the said rates or any of them, and 
such notification shall have the same force as if a new scale of rates to the 
same effect had been duly framed, sanctioned and published under section 81. 

(3) If the Commissioners do not forthwith comply with an order under 
sub-section (1), clause (5), the Local Government may, by notification, im- 
pose or increase any river-due on all or any goods referred to in section 82, 
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and such notification shall have the same force as if a river-due to the same 
extent had been duly imposed, sanctioned and published under section 82. 

61. The Local Government may at any time order a survey and examina- 
tion of any works of the Commissioners under this Act, or the site thereof, 
and the cost of such survey or examination shall be borne and paid by 
the Commissioners. 

62. If the Commissioners allow any work acquired or constructed by 
them under this Act to fall into disrepair, or do not complete any work com- 
menced by them or duly estimated for and sanctioned, 

and do not, after notice given by the Local Government in wiuting, pro- 
ceed effectually to repair or complete such work, 

the Local Government may cause such work to be restored, completed 
or constructed, and the cost thereof shall be borne and paid by the Com- 
missioners. 

63. (1) If at any time the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that 
the purposes intended to be accomplished under this Act have not been and 
are not likely to be properly accomplished by the Commissioners, the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, to be 
republished in the Gazette, give notice that, unless within six months the 
Commissioners take measures to the satisfaction of the Governor-General 
in Council for properly accomplishing such purposes, the powers by this 
Act conferred on the Commissioners wiU, at the end of such period, be with- 
drawn and revoked. 

(2) On the expiration of the period aforesaid, the Governor-General in 
Council may, if no such measures to his satisfaction have been taken by 
the Commissioners, declare such powers to be withdrawn or revoked, and 
may direct the Local Government to assume such powers ; 

and thereupon such powers shall be withdrawn and revoked accordingly, 
and all the powers, rights and authorities and all the property vested in or 
held by the Commissioners for the purposes of this Act shall thereupon vest 
in the Local Government. 

[Chapter X., Sections 64-92. Lays down the general powers of the Com- 
missioners in regard to the construction of port works, the making of bye- 
laws, the raising of revenue by means of tolls and charges, and grants the 
Commissioners a Ken on all goods in respects of which tolls, dues, rates, 
and charges are due.] 

[Chapter XI., Sections 93-98. Prescribes penalties for infringement of 
the provisions of the Act and for the breach of port bye-laws made under 
the provisions of the Act.] 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miscellajsteoijs. 

99. No Commissioner shall be personally liable for any contract made 
or expense incurred by or on behalf of the Commissioners, but the funds 
from time to time in the hands of the Conamissioners shall be liable for, and 
chargeable with, all contracts made in manner hereinbefore provided. 
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100. Every Commissioner shall be liable for any misapplication of money 
intrusted to the Commissioners, to which he has been a party, or which 
happens through, or is facilitated by, the neglect of his duty. 

101. (1) No suit shall be brought against the Commissioners, or against 
any Commissioner, or against any of the officers or servants of the Commis- 
sioners or any person acting under their direction, for anything purporting 
to be done under this Act, until the expiration of one month next after notice 
in writing has been delivered or left at the office of the Commissioners or at 
the place of abode of such person, stating the cause of suit and the name and 
place of abode of the intending plaintiff. 

Unless such notice be proved, the Court shall dismiss the suit. 

{%) Every such suit shall be commenced within six months next after the 
accrual of the right to sue and not afterwards. 

(3) If any person to whom any such notice of suit is given, tenders suffi- 
cient amends before suit is brought, such plaintiff shall not recover. 

10£. The responsibility of the Commissioners for the loss, destruction or 
deterioration of animals or goods, during such time as the same remain in 
the possession or under the control of the Commissioners, shall, subject to 
the other provisions of this Act, be that of a bailee under sections 151, 152, 
and 161 of the Indian Contract Act, 1872. 

103. Except as provided in the last preceding section, the Commissioners 
shall not be answerable — 

(i) for any misfeasance, malfeasance or nonfeasance of any officer 
appointed under this Act, or of any Deputy Conservator or of 
any pilot, or of any deputy or assistant of any of the officers above- 
mentioned, or of any person acting under the authority or direc- 
tion of any such officer or assistant; or 
{ii) for any damage sustained by any vessel in consequence of any de- 
fect in any of the moorings, hawsers or other things within the 
limits of the Port which may be used by such vessel: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall protect the Commissioners 
from a suit in respect of any negligence or default on their part or of any 
act done by or under their express order or sanction. 

104. All acts done and proceedings taken by the Commissioners appointed 
under the Rangoon Port Commissioners Act, 1879, and all orders, rules, 
regulations and bye-laws relating to the Port and to docks, wharves, quays, 
stages, jetties, piers, landing-places, tolls, charges, rates and dues within 
the Port made and issued before the commencement of this Act shall, when- 
ever such acts, proceedings, orders, rules, regulations or bye-laws would 
have been lawful, if this Act had been in force, be deemed to have been re- 
spectively done, taken, made and issued under the provisions of this Act. 

105. The Commissioners shall have an office, where they shall ordinarily 
meet for the transaction of business. 

106. Every Commissioner and the officers and servants of the Commis- 
sioners, other than artisans, porters, labourers, and sirdars of porters 
and labourers, shall be deemed to be public servants within the meaning of 
section 21 of the Indian Penal Code. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE PORT OF RANGOON. 

The following brief account of the finances of the Port of 
Rangoon is compiled chiefly from an important publication of 
the Rangoon Port Trust entitled “Papers relative to the Improve- 
ment of the Financial Condition of the Port of Rangoon.” This 
document was issued in 1904. The figures for the years 1905 
and 1906 are taken from the annual Adminstration Report of 
the Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon. 

The debt of the Port Commissioners at the end of the oflScial 
year 1905-06 amounted to Rs. 5,824,041; and it is anticipated 
^ f u y®^^ 1908-09 the 

Prtrt ^cbt wiU havc incrcascd to about 9^ 

millions of rupees, rractically the whole 
of this debt represents money raised since 1903 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out new works in connection with the improve- 
ment of the port. 

The revenue of the Port Commissioners is derived from a 
number of sources, of which the most important are landing 

Sources of Revenue. whrfage tees, sWppmg ten, port 

dues, and rents. In the oifacial year 

1905-06 the total ordinary receipts amounted to Rs. 1,913,146. 
The revenue under the principal heads during the past three 
years is given in the following table: — 


ORDINARY REVENUE OF THE RANGOON PORT TRUST DURING THE 
OFFICLAL YEARS 1903-04 TO 1905-06. 

(In Rupees.) 


Source of Revenue. 

1903-04. 



Wharfage fees 

Landing fees 

Shipping fees 

Rents of T^arehouses, godowns, etc. . . 

Port dues 

Cargo-boat licenses 

Passenger-boat licenses 

Harbour-master's fees 

Mooring fees i 

Interest on investments ...... 

Interest on daily balance 

Prom all other somces 

84,126 

688,936 

69,916 

144,541 

241,363 

18,047 

22,605 

53,408 

52,688 

4,375 

30,812 

288,773 

94,839 

809,856 

258,467 

167,854 

267,846 

14,520 

15,003 

51,024 

53,503 

4,375 

56,269 

407,225 

128,092 

759,801 

116,584 

206,811 

272,039 

37,377 

31,344 

56,992 

61,932 

6,119 

60,147 

255,908 

Total ordinary revenue 

1,699,590 

2,200,781 
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The expenditure of the Port Commissioners represents a great 
imber of charges incident to the work of the port, the mainte- 

of Expenditure. 

the cost 01 river police, municipal taxes, 
laries, stores, interest on loans, payments to sinking funds, 
c., and the cost of new works chargeable to surplus revenue, 
he expenditure under the principal heads during the past 
ree years is given in the following table: — 

IDINARY EXPENDITURE OF THE RANGOON PORT TRUST DURING 
THE OFFICIAL YEARS 1903-04 TO 1905-06. 


(In Rupees.) 


Objects of Expenditure. 

1903-04. 

1904-06. 

1905-06. 

leneral charges (chiefly salaries, law 
expenses, plague hospital) 1 

287,029 

343,388 

685,997* 

Strand Bank Properties f (chiefly sala- 
ries, taxes, cost of police, maintenance, 
and repairs) 

493,757 

492,457 

599,565 

^ort Department (chiefly salaries and 
the maintenance and repair of the De- : 
partment^s vessels) 

329,794 

324,802 

358,530 

nterest and Sinking Funds 

62,202 

124,575 

252,783 

'few works to be met from surplus rev- 
enue 

323,580 

299,536 

393,327 

Total ordinary expenditure . . . 

1,496,363 

1,584,759 

2,290,202 


* The large increase is due to the creation of three funds, one to provide for insurance, one to cover 
)reciation and replacement, and one to form a revenue reserve. A further cause of increase (a charge, 
vever, which will not recur) is the payment to the port capital account of Rs. 215,000 which had been 
properly paid in previous years into the revenue account. 

t These properties are the wharves, warehouses, godowns, pontoons, landing-stages, and jetties situ- 
d on the bank of the Irrawaddy River. 
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THE SHAN COUNTRY. 

The country between Assam and China is the point from 
which a number of great rivers start southwards in parallel 
courses, at first within a very narrow span of longitude, and 
afterwards spreading out into a fan which covers the country 
from the Yellow Sea to the Bay of Bengal. They all run in deep 
narrow rifts, and the ridges which separate them continue to 
run southwards almost as far as the rivers themselves and in 
chains almost as sharply defined as the river channels. These 
mountain ranges widen out as the river valleys widen, and lose 
their height as tributary streams break them up into herring-bone 
spines and spurs, but they stfil preserve the same north and 
south direction, though here and there they re-enter and form 
the series of flat-bottomed valleys, or wide straths, which make 
up the Shan States. Of all the rivers the Salween most steadily 
preserves its original character, and flows swiftly through a deep 
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narrow gorge between high ranges from its source till it reaches 
the plain land which it has itself piled up over the sea in the 
course of ages. 

It runs nearly through the centre of the British Shan States, 
and they are situated towards the fringe and nearly in the centre 
of the fan, which has for its ribs the Brahmaputra, the Irrawaddy, 
the Salween, the Mekong, and the Yang-tze. The Salween 
with its mountain banks has always formed a serious barrier, 
so that the branches of the Tai (Shan) race on either side differ 
in dialect, in name, and even in written character, but their gen- 
eral features differ no more than the appearance of the country, 
which is simply a plateau roughened by mountain chains split- 
ting up and running into one another, while still preserving tneir 
north and south tendency. The general height of the {bateau 
is between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, but the cross ridges and the 
drainage cut it up into a series of valleys or plains, some long 
and narrow, some rounded like a cup, some flattened like a 
saucer, some extensive enough to suggest the Irrawaddy valley 
on a miniature scale. It is no doubt this physical character of 
the country which has affected the national character, and has 
prevented the Tai (Shans) from living at peace with one an- 
other and uniting to resist the encroachment of ambitious neigh- 
bours. It also made obvious and easy for the conqueror the old 
maxim divide et impera, the more so since the hills everywhere 
are inhabited by various tribes all more or less wild. 

The Tai are seldom found away from the alluvial basins, and 
do not look upon themselves as a hill people at all. The larger 
plains are intersected with irrigation canals, whUe in the smaller 
the streams are diverted by dams into channels which water 
the slopes, or bamboo wheels are used where the river-banks are 
high and the extent of flat land justifies it. Everywhere the 
cultivation is more careful and laborious than in Burma, and in 
many places cold season crops, such as tobacco and ground-nuts, 
are grown. The most extensive rice-plains are those of Mong 
Nai, Lai Hka, Hsen Wi, and Yawnghwe, and there are many 
other States where, though the area is smaller, there is wet cul- 
tivation far beyond the needs of the working capacity of the 
population. 

In some parts, as in the Myelat, parts of Mong Nawng and 
Kehsi Mansam, and in South Hsen Wi State east of Loi Long, 
comparatively dry uplands have been cultivated so regularly 
and for so many years that hardly a tree is to be seen except in 
the village enclosures and about the religious buildings. Here, 
except m rare strips along the banks of the streams, the culti- 
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vation is all dry, what is called hai in Shan and taungya m 
Burmese, and the same hai cultivation is practised on the 
hill slopes. 

Eveiwwhere there are large numbers of cattle, and it seems 
probable that some of the more easterly Cis-Salween States, 
where there is much grazing country, will devote themselves 
more and more to cattle-breeding. Buffaloes are chiefly used 
for agricultural work and bullocks as transport animals. 

THE SHAN PEOPLE. 

In person the Shans bear a great resemblance to both the Bur- 
mese and the Siamese, but as a rule, they are fairer. They are 
muscular and well-formed, and average at least an inch higher. 
The eyes are moderately linear; the nose is small rather than 
flat; the mouth is large, and seems larger from the discolouration 
of the teeth and gums by constant betel-chewing. The hair is 
long, straight, and lank, and rarely any other colour than black. 
They tattoo to mid-calf and also higher up the body than the 
Burman. Some of the Sawbwa’s followers were in former days 
tattooed from the neck to the ankle, and occasionally some had 
even the face and the backs of the hands tattooed in blue. Or- 
dinarily, however, the tattooing on chest, back, and arms is red, 
as it is with the Burman, and is in isolated patterns. Shan tat- 
tooers are considered specially expert, particularly in the tat- 
tooing of charms. 

The people are a quiet, mild, good-humoured race, as little 
addicted to intemperance in drinking or opium-smoking as the 
Burmese. In religion the Shans are almost all Buddhist. 

The Rev. Dr. J. N. Cushing, who is generally recognised as 
the best authority on the Shans, and who furnished an interest- 
ing monograph on their history and ethnography for Mr. H. L. 
Eales’s Report on the Census of Burma, 1892, writes : — 

Tlie Shans are a thrifty people. They are good agriculturists, but excel 
in trading, by which they supply themselves with food and merchandise not 
obtainable in their own country. The houses of the better class exhibit a 
cleanliness and comfort not found among Burmans of the same rank. They 
have much independence of character, but are given to jealousies and per- 
sonal dislikes which have kept them divided politically and socially. In war- 
fare they are often cruel and vindictive, not only seeing to put to the sword 
all the men of a hostile region, but often slaughtering the male children who 
fall into their hands. In times of peace they are cheerful, hospitable, and 
ready to render help to one another. An innate restlessness gives rise to fre- 
quent change of residence in the Shan country itself, so that often a good per- 
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centage of the population in a principality is not native bom to that princi- 
pality. 

The Report on the Administration of the Northern Shan 
States for the year 1890-91 contains the following interesting 
description of Shan society, written by Lieutenant H. Daly, 
Superintendent of the Northern Shan States. 

The population may be divided into four classes: — 

(1) The official class. (3) The artisan class. 

(£) The trading class. (4) The agricultural class. 

The line between the official class and the others is however very finely 
drawn, and in many cases near relatives of the officials, or even the officials 
themselves, are engaged in trade or agriculture. In the trading class again 
it is only the large caravan owners who devote themselves permanently and 
exclusively to trade. The petty owners, palcdndans, bazaar-sellers, and bul- 
lock-drivers vary their trading excursions by spells of agricultural work. The 
agricultural class consists of two branches: firstly, the well-to-do agricult- 
urists, who are more or less bound to the soil and rarely move except for very 
special reasons; and, secondly, the migratory class, who wander about from 
circle to circle, working for a season or two in one place and then drifting on 
to another. This latter section is, as elsewhere noted, very numerous, and 
the majority lead a hand-to-mouth existence. Finally, over and above these 
four classes, there remains a floating mass of vagabonds and idlers, who are 
the main cause of all and any trouble that arises. This last element is the 
direct legacy of the years of anarchy and disorder which preceded British 
rule; and is composed in the main of men who foxmd it easy in those days 
to live on the plunder obtained by taking part in the inter-State quarrels. In 
the years immediately following the annexation the number of these free- 
lances was very considerable, as is proved by the ease with which leaders of 
petty insurrections were able to collect followers ; but more recently the great 
majority have found it necessary to return to regular pursuits. Those who 
retain their old habits are for the most part men who had acquired some sort 
of distinction in the civil feuds; many of these have now entered the service 
of various Chiefs and officials, and take advantage of their position and au- 
thority to commit, when opportunity arises, acts of extortion which not un- 
frequently take the form of dacoity or highway robbery. The remainder 
support themselves as a rule by gambling, cattle-lifting, and petty dacoity, 
and by taking part in any disturbances or border feuds that may occur. These 
men are as a rule well and widely knovm ; and it is a fair illustration of the con- 
ditions obtaining in the States that they are allowed to wander unharmed 
and are perfectly safe from interference, provided only they keep clear of any 
circle in which they have committed a serious crime. Beyond the imaginary 
line which marks the borders of such a circle the criminal would be unmolested, 
and in nine cases out of ten no action would be taken, even if the immediate 
sufferers were actually aware of his presence on the circle border. 
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BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE SHAN STATES. 

Prior to the British occupation of the Shan States these prin- 
cipalities were under the suzerainty of the King of Burma. 
Although the native Shan rulers were allowed a good deal of 
freedom in managing the internal aflPairs of their States, the in- 
terference of the King of Burma was frequent, and took various 
forms. He always exercised the right of nominating heirs from 
among the chiefs’ families. Sometimes in case of dispute a 
principality was split up, and a portion given to each of the 
claimants. Unruly chiefs were deposed or driven into exile. 
Some were bought out by palace intrigues, others were impris- 
oned in the Burmese capital. 

For thirty years before the British occupation the Shan States 
had been in a constant ferment of civil war. This began with 
the southward pressing of the Kachin or Chingpaw tribes, which 
overran the State of Hsen Wi, and occupied half its area. Then 
King Thibaw, by a long course of oppression and plundering, 
drove Mong Nai, the great Southern Sawbwa, into open revolt. 
By calling upon other Shan chiefs to aid the Burmese in the 
punishment of Mong Nai, King Thibaw plunged the country 
into a state of internal strife and disorder. 

When Thibaw was dethroned by the British in 1886, the Shan 
States were in a state of universal ruin. Mon^, which within 
living memory had had ten thousand households, was reduced 
to seventeen nuts, and the town of Laihka was even more thor- 
oughly destroyed. 

In assuming control of the country, the British met with little 
opposition; but the task of rehabilitating the States has been 
a long process. 

A general view of the effects of the British occupation and of 
the character of the control which is exercised by the Govern- 
ment of Burma over the Shan States may be obtained from 
a perusal of the following extracts from a speech delivered by 
Sir Frederic Fryer, K.C.S.I., the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma, at a durbar held at Taunggyi, headquarters of the 
Southern Shan States, on the 7th of May, 1895 : — 

Five eventful years have passed since my distinguished predecessor, Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite, whose name will always be held in honour in this prov- 
ince, addressed you in durbar at Fort Stedman. Time has wrought changes 
in those years, and many of those who listened to the Chief Co mmis sioner 
in that durbar have been removed by death. The sudden and untimely 
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death of Chiefs and the dangers of disputed successions show how desirable 
it is that you should nominate your successors beforehand. The places of 
those loyal gentlemen whose loss we deplore are filled by a younger genera- 
tion, whose duty and whose privilege it must be to maintain the traditions of 
their fathers and to prove themselves worthy of the high position to which they 
have been called. 

These years, I am glad to say, have been years of peace, of prosperity, of 
progress. As I rode up from the plains to your pleasant hills, I was im- 

General Progress Passed by indications of order and wealth on every 
side. Even at this late time of the year the road was 
crowded with traders; the fields showed signs of careful cultivation; the vil- 
lages through which I passed seemed populous and well cared for. I can 
honestly congratuate you on the marked progress which has been made 
throughout your States. The past year has been, I am told, one of unpre- 
cedented prosperity. No serious sickness has decimated your people. An 
abundant harvest has rewarded the cultivator's toil. The increase of trade 
has been really marvellous. No single case of dacoity or other organised 
crime has been reported during the year. These are blessings not to be lightly 
estimated. They are due, in the first place, to the establishment of peace 
under the tolerant and beneficent rule of the British Government, and scarcely 
to a less degree to your own efforts to promote the welfare of your people. 
Most heartily do I congratulate you all on the prosperous condition of your 
country. Most sincerely and with a good hope do I trust that this prosperity 
will continue, and, in order that it may do so, I recommend you to turn your 
attention among other matters which I shall mention later on to the introduc- 
tion of new methods of cultivation. You have seen how successful your 
Superintendent has been with his fruit-garden and how potatoes and wheat 
flourish in your States. I am pleased to hear that the general practice of carry- 
ing arms has been discontinued in your States; at all events in undisturbed 
tracts not on the frontier. The mere possession of arms often leads to un- 
premeditated acts of violence. 

And before I say anything more, I wish to remind you of a fact which your 
Superintendent has no doubt constantly impressed on you. It is this, that 
the interests of the Imperial Government, of the Chiefs, and of the people of 
these States are the same. You, Chiefs, are the fathers of your people. Your 
first duty is to promote their happiness. So long as they are prosperous and 
contented, so long as you rule them justly and wisely and see that they are 
not oppressed by your subordinates, so long will you find your own power 
and your own happiness increased. 

I know that many, I trust that all, of you have learnt to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of your position. I cannot too strongly express my satisfaction 
at the knowledge that you are learning to spend your revenues on, and devote 
time and forethought to, such matters as the improvement of communications 
in your States. I select for special commendation, in the presence of their 
fellow-Chiefs, the Sawbwas of Yawnghwe and Mongpawn, who have been 
conspicuous for their efforts in this (firection. Nor must I omit mention of 
the Ngwegunhmu of Hsamong Khan, whose good service in maintaining com- 
munication through his State has been brought to my notice by the Superin- 
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tendent. Each of these Chiefs has received a signal mark of distinction from 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

I am glad that you have shown appreciation of the efforts made to cure 
and prevent sickness. The establishment of dispensaries and the appoint- 
. , ment of vaccinators are means to this end of which you have. 
Medical Aid. extent, availed yourselves. The interest which you 

have taken in vaccination and the large number of people who have been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated are highly satisfactory. I should like to see many more 
dispensaries established at different places in this State; but it is for you to 
find the means of doing this. It may not be possible for every State to sup- 
port its own dispensary; but if several neighbouring States were to unite their 
resources, I believe that much might be effected. Apart from this there is, 
however, one small and apparently insignificant way in which good might 
be done. Fevers of a deadly type are prevalent in many parts of your coun- 
try. You will do much to reduce the mortality from these diseases if you can 
induce your people to take advantage of the efforts about to be made to pop- 
ularise the use of quinine. I merely mention this, leaving the Superintendent 
to explain more fully the details of the scheme which will be placed before you. 
Again, hundreds of your cattle die from epidemic diseases, yet with due care 
it is possible to mitigate the ravages of such diseases. I should be glad for 
your own sakes if you would consider whether it would not be possible for 
you to engage the services of qualified veterinary assistants and adopt some 
rules for the segregation of infected cattle. Here, again, individual States 
might be unable to do much. But if several States were to combine, they 
might be able to support a travelling cattle doctor who could go about among 
the people and teach them how to prevent and cure disease. On this point, 
also, the Superintendent will have more to say to you. 

I turn now to the question of the tribute which you pay to the Imperial 
Government. You are all aware that the sum which you contribute towards 
the cost of the administration is a very small part of 
the amount which the Government spends m mamtam- 
ing peace and in carrying out public works in these States. The exact sum 
which you should be required to pay was fixed after anxious consideration. 
I am glad that it was decided to impose only a very light assessment in order 
that funds might be available for expenditure on public works, and that you 
might not be forced to discourage the growth of population by heavy imposts. 
It was gratifying to me to learn that the whole of the tribute of the current 
year had been paid into the treasury before the end of March. Your Super- 
intendent, however, informs me that there is still room for improvement as 
regards punctuality of payment. I rely upon you to meet his wishes in this 
matter. The importance of keeping accounts and of preparing estimates of 
the revenue which you expect to receive, and of the manner in which you pro- 
pose to spend it, has been impressed on you. The form in which these es- 
timates should be prepared will be settled before you return to your homes. 
I look to you to see that the simple requirements of the Government in this 
matter are complied with; and especially to take care that only authorised 
taxes are levied, and that careful assessment-rolls of each circle are compiled. 
It is of the first importance that the people should know what they have to 
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pay and to whom they have to pay it and that unauthorised exactions should 
entirely cease. 

I wish also to take the opportunity of speaking to you about the education 
of your sons. In former days the cadets of your families were educated at 
Education of Burmese Court. Now, I should like you to send your 
Chiefs’ Sons. Rangoon, where they would be properly taught and 

looked after. But as I understand that you are reluctant 
to do this, I will not press it, though I may tell you that there are many Shans 
in Rangoon and elsewhere in Lower Burma, and that they are as healthy as 
other people. However, Rangoon is a distant place and you may well pre- 
fer to keep your sons nearer to their homes. I therefore intend to establish 
a school at Taunggyi under the eyes of the Superintendent, and I expect that 
many of your sons will be sent to it. Here they vdll receive the training 
which they need to fit them to govern their States in due course. 

One word more and I will pass to other topics. It is now some years since 
rules were issued to regulate the administration of criminal justice. These 
Priminal Tu^tice made as little change as possible in the cus- 

’ tomary law of the States. They merely required that 
every accused person should have a fair trial and an opportunity of de- 
fending himself, and that barbarous and excessive punishments should not 
be inflicted. I am glad to hear from your Superintendent that these rules 
are in all essential points properly observed throughout the Shan States. 
The British Government does not tolerate anywhere in its dominions the 
execution of criminals for petty offences or the infliction of cruel penalties. 
And the cessation of these practices in States far and near, on this side of the 
Salween and beyond, is most satisfactory, and you must be careful that it 
continues. I regret to learn that the pledge, which you gave long ago, to dis- 
courage public gaming has been but imperfectly redeemed. Gambling gives 
rise to quarrels, thefts, and murders, and is a fruitful source of disorder. I 
do not wish to interfere with the innocent amusements of the people. But 
constant public gaming, which is the curse of these States, must be discouraged 
by every means in your power, and the Government will not regard with 
favour any Chief who allows public gaming in his State. You must also be 
careful that, while order is preserved in your own territories, you do not afford 
an asylum to outlaws from beyond your borders. You must do your best 
to prevent your people fr6m committing crimes either in foreign territory or 
in adjacent districts of the province, and you must punish any persons who 
may commit such offences. Moreover, if criminals from foreign territory or 
from other parts of Burma enter your States, you are responsible for their 
arrest and delivery to the proper authorities. 

Many of you have been to Rangoon and have seen with your own eyes 
material evidence of British power. All of you are aware of the ease with 
which the Burmese Government was overthrown and with 
Permanmce of peace and order were established throughout the 

n IS u e. Burmese Empire. Do not therefore, I warn you for your 
own sakes, listen to idle tales of the coming of Burmese Princes or of the re- 
striction of British power. Be assured that no scion of the House of Ava can 
for a moment shake that power and that treasonable designs can result only 
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in the ruin of those who conceive them. I was especially pleased with the 
action of the Mongpan Sawbwa, who arrested a pretender calling himself 
the Teiktin Myat last year, and I feel confident that each one of you would 
follow his example should any person raise the standard of rebellion in your 
States. I have no doubt of your loyalty, but only wish to warn you that at- 
tempts may be made to shake it. Your presence here, and the cheerful alac- 
rity with which recent demands on your aid have been received, are sufficient 
evidence of your confidence in the good faith and permanence of the Govern- 
ment in these States. But mischievous persons may try to deceive you, and 
I wish you to take home with you these words of mine and to remember them 
in case of need. 

And now I bid you farewell. To-morrow I return to Rangoon ; and, though 
I hope that I may in some future year again preside in this durbar and meet 
you all once more, yet other parts of this great province claim my attention 
and I may not have another opportunity of addressing you. However this 
may be, I wish to assure you that so long as you rule your States with wis- 
dom and justice, so long as you listen to the advice of your Superintendent, 
who has been among you for so many years, and who has no wish but for 
your welfare, so long will you enjoy the support of the Government, so long 
will your houses stand on firm foundations. I take leave of you with every 
good wish for your prosperity and for the prosperity of your people, and with 
confidence that you and they wdll continue to merit the approbation of that 
gracious Sovereign whom it is our common pride and privilege to serve. 

PRODUCTS OF THE SHAN STATES. 

The following note on the products of the Shan States is taken 
from a paper on ‘^The Prospects of the Shan States"’ read by 
Sir George Scott, K.C.I.E., Superintendent of the Southern 
Shan States, before the Society of Arts, London, on April 6, 
1905 : — 

In the Southern Shan States the production of wheat and potatoes will be 
limited only by the demand. Experiments have also shown that barley and 
^ • oats can be grown, and if this is the case and oats can be 

Products freely produced, there will be an immediate market beyond 
the Province, for the oats grown in India do not run to ear, 
and are useful as fodder rather than as producing grain. It is also obvious 
that, until there is rapid carriage, the English fruits and vegetables which 
grow freely wherever they are planted, cannot find a market in the plams. 
Strawberries can be had for nine months in the year; in fact, the fruit only 
ceases to form during the period of the heavy rains. Very creditable peaches 
and apples, and figs are to be had, and the quality of these will, no doubt, 
steadily improve when it is profitable to attend to the cultivation. Numbers 
of the chiefs in all parts have planted orchards and vegetable gardens, but 
at present they are an interest rather than a speculation. 

Oranges have always done well in certain parts of the Shan States, and 
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considerable quantities are sold in Burma even now, notwithstanding the 
heavy rate of carriage, simply because there is no competition, and the price 
cannot be lowered to the disadvantage of the owners of the Shan orange 
groves. But with a reduction in the price there would no doubt be a huge 
increase in the amount sold. Cotton also grows very well in all the drier parts 
of the States. Great quantities are exported to Yunnan; in fact, almost all 
the mule caravans returning to China load up with cotton. The staple of 
the plant now grown is very short, but this seems a drawback which can easily 
be got over, and the addition of a new producing field may tend to steady the 
market and prevent the fluctuations which have been so disastrous to the cot- 
ton trade of late years. Coffee has been grown with great success by several 
chiefs, not with any view to sales, but merely as an interest to themselves. 
There seems no reason to doubt that plantations could be put down and ex- 
tended to whatever size might be required. The cultivation of tea also seems 
simply to require the arrival of the planters. Wild tea plants are found in 
very many places, and all that is wanted is the knowledge necessary to produce 
a leaf fit for the European market or palate. It is undoubtedly the same with 
tobacco. At present large quantities are grown in the misty plains of Langk‘6 
and Nawng Wop and elsewhere, but there is no attempt to cure the leaf. It 
is simply sun-dried, chopped up, and in this way is sold to local smokers. 
The settlement of planters of experience might not impossibly result in the 
production of a leaf as valuable as that of Sumatra, which is almost entirely 
sold for wrappers. Hemp, cinnamon, indigo, and a variety of rubber-pro- 
ducing creepers are also found freely; in fact, there seems very little that 
might not be grown, if only there were a means of getting the produce to the 
market in a reasonable time and for a reasonable price. The climate is one 
which would attract many British settlers if the States were made reasonably 
accessible. 

Very little has been done so far in examining the mineral possibilities of 
the Shan States. Coal has been found in a great many places. It appears 
^ T> A f to be lignite in the majority of the fields, but it can 
inera ro uc s. promise of the seams has been 

properly tested. A few examinations have been made by experts here and 
there in places at no great distance from the railway, but they have not been 
by any means exhaustive, or indeed much more thorough than can be effected 
by an ofiScer travelling about in a tent with any sort of digging implements 
that can be got locally and used by people who have never done any pit sink- 
ing in their lives. The coal inspected has almost invariably been taken from 
close to the surface, and is weather or water worn, frequently both, so that 
the test cannot be said either to have been a fair or a final one. The best 
coal-tracts will, no doubt, be found in the limestone hills which run through 
the centre of the States; but when wheat and potatoes cannot be carried out 
of the country at a profit, the prospects of coal are very small. The coal found 
appears to belong to two distinct ages — ^the upper carboniferous and the ter- 
tiary systems. The former is probably not very valuable, but the tertiary 
coal might be of very good quality. 

Iron ore is found in a great many places, and is worked locally in different 
parts of the States and converted by the neighbouring blacksmiths into das. 
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swords, daggers and choppers, and a variety of agricultural tools and house- 
hold implements. It is characteristic of the Shan States and perhaps of the 
East generally that the miners never act as blacksmiths. The blacksmiths, in 
fact, in almost every case, live in their own villages at a considerable distance 
from the pits where the ore is obtained. The principal iron-working neigh- 
bourhoods are Hkesi Mansam, where swords and daggers are chiefly made, 
and Laihka, where the things made are more for agricultural or domestic 
use. In the neighbourhood of the Yawnghwe Lake there was formerly a con- 
siderable iron manufacture; in fact the State of Pon-mu, which no longer 
has a separate existence, in Burmese times paid its tribute in the form of 
sword blades. 

Grains of gold are found in practically every stream in the country. The 
sands of the Salween are full of it, and every year, in the intervals of agricult- 
ural work, parties of Shans encamp on the river and gather enough gold dust 
to have a festival in their village when they go home again. Many of them 
do the same thing m local streams, panning out the gold in the crudest possible 
way in shallow round wooden trays. There is, in fact, no doubt whatever of 
the presence of gold over very wide areas, and gold-bearing quartz even has 
been found in several places. The Burmese had a conviction of the existence 
of gold m great quantities in the form of nuggets in the Shwe-Thamin-Chaung, 
the Stream of the Golden Deer, in the Wa States, and sent up a large army 
to occupy the tract. This force had great trouble with the Wa, and was 
eventually practically annihilated, without even reaching the Golden Stream. 
A British party, which visited the actual spot in 1897, found nothing tangible, 
but it was only there for an hour or two, and had no experts with it. At 
present gold could only be obtained by the expenditure of considerable capi- 
tal, but it seems not impossible that gold pockets, or deposits of nuggets, may 
be found. A Burmese clerk, in the course of an afternoon’s washing and 
digging ki the banks of a small stream, got nearly an ounce of gold. When 
this has been done once, it maybe done by many, and possibly in many places. 
But the exploiting of the mineral resources of the Shan States must wait for 
the railway, no less than the cultivation of the soil, and agriculture will 
probably prove a more valuable, and certainly a more permanent, asset than 
gold-mining. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SHAN STATES, 

The British Shan States have an area of about 60,000 square 
miles, and are, therefore, a little larger than England and Wales. 

In 1887 the Shan States were first defined under section 8 
of the Upper Burma Laws Act. Several amending Notifica- 
tions have been issued; and the Shan States as defined in 1905 
are made up of: — 

(1) The Northern Shan States, under the supervision of the 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States. 

(2) The Southern Shan States, under the supervision of the 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern ohan States. 
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(3) The Myelat, under the supervision of the Superintendent 
and Political Officer, Southern Shan States. 

(4) States under the supervision of the Commissioner, Man- 
dalay Division of Burma. 

(5) States under the supervision of the Commissioner, Sagaing 
Division of Burma. 

The following tables show the area, population, revenue, and 
tribute of the Shan States : — 

I. THE NORTHERN SHAN STATES, 


1 

Name of State. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Gross Annual 
Revenue 
(Rupees). 

Annual 
Tribute 
Payable to 
Government 
of Burma 
(Rupees). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

_ 

Hsipaw 

Tawngpeng 

North Hsen Wi 

South Hsen Wi 

Mangliim 


104,700t 

22,681t 

135,000 

67,836t 

40,000 

344,624* 

124,000 

77,909* 

67,598* 

10,000 

80,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

500 

1 

Total i 

17,054 

370,217 

624,131 

130,500 


t Census of 1901. 


* Average of past five years. 


(Tables continued on next page,) 
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IL THE MYELAT AND SOUTHERN SHAN STATES. 



Name of State. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Gross Annual 
Revenue 
(Rupees). 

Annual 
Tribute 
Payable to 
Government 
of Burma 
(Rupees.) 

1 

Myelat and Yawnghwe Di- 
visions: 

Hsamdnghkam 

297 

12,561 

15,808 

8,300 

2 

Kyawkku 

94 

4,771 

3,590 

2,000 

3 

Kyong 

24 

2,340 

2,236 

1,350 

4 

Loi Ai 

200 

5,442 

5,238 

3,000 

5 

Loi Long 

1,600 

30,731 

16,444 

9,600 , 

6 

Loi Maw 

49 

4,576 

3,934 

2,500 

7 

Maw 

550 

7,743 

10,825 

5,750 

8 

Mawnang 

40 

3,755 

3,564 

2,000 

9 

Mawsbn 

40 

3,557 

2,674 

1,500 : 

10 

Namhkai 

75 

6,780 

5,281 

‘ 3,000 : 

11 

Namtok 

29 

778 

976 

500 

12 

Pangmi 

29 

3,456 

3,604 

2,000 : 

13 

Pangtara 

200 

15,014 

7,866 

17,721 

9,500 

14 

Pwela 

102 

9,454 

4,500 

15 

Yengan 

400 

9,938 

9,606 

3,000 

16 

Yawnghwe 

2,400 

95,339 

165,446 

65,000 

17 

Central Division; 
Lawksawk 

4,048 

24,839 

25,562 

14,000 

18 

Wanyin 

'219 

11,297 

16,041 

8,000 

19 

Samka 

357 

17,643 

16,525 

10,000 

20 

Hsahtung 

471 

10,584 

10,570 

6,000 

21 

Hopong 

231 

11,140 

12,828 

6,000 

22 

Namhkok 

106 

6,687 

8,465 

4,500 

23 

Mong Pai 

660 

19,358 

5,369 

3,000 

24 

Nawng Wawn 

42 

4,805 

6,427 

2,500 

25 

Sakoi 

102 

1,387 

1,518 

500 

26 

Eastern Division: 

Lai Hka 

1,433 

25,811 

22,701 

10,000 

27 

Mong Kiing 

1,643 

30,482 

31,455 

15,000 

28 

Mong Nai 

2,717 

44,152 

45,744 

20,000 

29 

Mawkmai 

2,787 

20,454 

38,519 

18,000 

30 

Mong Pawn 

371 

13,143 

13,364 

4,500 

31 

Mong Sit 

303 

9,113 

12,046 

4,000 

32 

Mong Pan 

2,300 

16,619 

10,744 

5,000 

33 

Kengbkam 

167 

5,458 

3,192 

2,000 

34 

Mong Nawng 

1,575 

39,102 

23,963 

10,000 

35 

Kehsi Mansam 

632 

22,062 

15,384 

8,000 

36 

Keng Lon 

43 

4,259 

3,682 

1,500 

37 

Mong Hsu 

164 

17,480 

10,133 

5,600 

38 

Kengtung; 

Kengtung ....... 

12,000 

190,698 

114,687 

30,000 


Total 

. 

1 38,500 

761,220 

724,317 

312,600 
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III. STATES UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF COMMISSIONERS.* 


Name op State. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population 
(Approxi- 
mate) 1901. 

Gross Annual 
Revenue 
(Rupees) 
1901. 

Annual 
Tribute 
Payable to 
Government 
of Burma 
(Rupees). 

Under the Commissioner, Sagaing 
Division. 

Hswanghsup 

SingkaEng Hkamti 

550 

983 

6,300 

1,200 

9,500 

1,200 


Under the Commissioner, Manda- 
lay Division. 

Mong Mit with its Dependency 7 

Mong Lang t > 

Hkamti Long 

3,561 

973 

30,000 

112,000 

20,000 

Total 

6,067 

37,500 

122,700 

20,000 


SUMMARY OF TABLES L, II., III. 


States. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Gross Annual 
Revenue 
(Rupees). 

Annual 
Tribute 
Payable to 
Government 
of Burma 
(Rupees). 

I. Northern Shan States . . . 
II. Myelat and Southern Shan 

States 

III. States under Commissioners 

17,054 

38,500 

6,067 

370,217 

761,220 

37,500 

624,131 

724,317 

122,700 

130,500 

312,600 

20,000 

Total Shan States 

61,611 

1,168,937 

1,471,148 

463,100 


In May, 1886, a Notification was issued under the Statute 
33 Viet., c. 3, constituting Upper Burma, except the Shan 
_ , _ . ^ States, a Scheduled District, i At the 

amlmmStT-BuiA fame time fte wMe of Upper Burma, 
in the Shan States. includmg the Shan States, was declared 

to be part of British India. By section 
10 (3) of the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the Government of Burma 
is empowered, with the sanction of the Governor-General of 
India in Council, to define the Shan States from time to time, 


* The figures given in this table are all which are available in the printed Keports of the Government 
of Burma on January 1, 1906. 

t In 1906 M5ng Mit was handed over to its native ruler, the Sawbwa Kin Maun^to be administered 
as a Shan State under the control and supervision of the Deputy Commissioner of the Ruby Mines District, 

J For definition of “Scheduled District” see Vol, I., p. 98, 
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and by section 10 (2) the Shan States are excluded from the 
operation of any Act not specially extended to them by the 
Local Government with the sanction of the Governor-General 
of India in Council. 

Before the passing of the Shan States Act, 1888, the only way 
in which enactments could be extended to the Shan States was 
by Notification under section 8 of the Upper Burma Laws Act. 
This section, which was modified by Act XXI. of 1895 so as to 
provide for the extension of enactments to a specified local area 
in a State, gave no power to modify any enactment to suit the 
circumstances of the States. Except by the application of enact- 
ments in force in other parts of British India, there was no power 
to regulate the administration of the Shan States. The authority 
and powers of the Chiefs and of their officials were exercised 
without any legal sanction. Towards the end of 1888 the Shan 
States Act was passed for the purpose of placing these matters 
on a more satisiaetory footing. This Act came into force on the 
1st of February, 1889, and was superseded in 1898 by the Burma 
Laws Act. By section 11 of this latter Act the civil, criminal, 
and revenue administration of every Shan State is vested in the 
Chief of the State subject to the restrictions specified in the 
sanad, or order of appointment, granted to him. Under the same 
section the law to be administered in each State is the customary 
law of the State so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity, 
and good conscience, and not opposed to the spirit of the law 
in the rest of British India. The customary law may be modi- 
fied by any enactment extended imder the Burma Laws Act, 
1898, and it may be brought into accordance with justice, equity, 
and good conscience, and into conformity with the spirit of the 
law in the rest of British India by orders issued by the Local 
Government under section 12, sub-section (1), clause (d), of 
that Act. By the section last quoted power to appoint officers 
to take part in the administration of any State, and to regulate 
the powers and proceedings of such officers, is vested in the 
Government, and section 10 of the Act enables the Government 
to modify any enactment extended to a Shan State or to any 
specified area therein. 

^ the Northern and Southern Shan States the criminal and 
civil as well as the revenue administration is vested in the Chiefs, 

'Tu VT ..u j subject to the limitations laid down in 

Southern Shan States. sanads, and to restrictions imposed 

by the extension of enactments and the 
issue of orders under the Shan States Act or the Burma Laws 
Act. The customary law of these States has been modified 
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by Notification No. 11, dated the 19th of November, 1890, which 
specifies the punishments which may be inflicted for offences 
against the criminal law, limits the infliction of certaiu pun- 
ishments to the more heinous offences, and prescribes simple 
rules of procedure in criminal cases. The Superintendents 
exercise general control over the administration of criminal 
justice, and have power to call for cases, and exercise wide 
revisionary powers. All criminal jurisdiction in cases in which 
either the complainant or accused is a European or American 
or a Government servant, or a British subject not a native 
of a Shan State, is withdrawn from the Chiefs, and vested in 
the Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents. In the 
cases above mentioned the ordinary criminal law in force in 
Upper Burma, as modified by the Shan States Laws and 
Criminal Justice Order, 1895, is in force in these States. In 
such cases the Superintendents exercise the powers of a Dis- 
trict Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and the Assistant Super- 
intendents the powers of a District Magistrate, under sec- 
tion 30 and section 34 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882. 
The Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents, if European 
British subjects, are also ex-offido Justices of the Peace in the 
States. The Superintendent has been specially empowered to 
withdraw from subordinate Magistrates such cases as he thinks 
fit. He can now also take cognisance of any criminal case, and 
try or refer it to a Subordinate Magistrate for trial. Each Super- 
intendent and Assistant Superintendent exercises the powers of 
a Magistrate under the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition 
Act, 1881, parts of which are in force in the States. The Super- 
intendents are also Marriage Registrars under the Indian Chris- 
tian Marriage Act, 1872, and District Judges under the Admin- 
istrator-General’s Act, 1874. In the cases in which the Super- 
intendents and Assistant Superintendents exercise criminal juris- 
diction the Lieutenant-Governor is the High Court, except where 
European British subjects are concerned. The Lieutenant- 
Governor also exercises certain powers under the Christian Mar- 
riage Act. In regard to the administration of Civil Justice the 
customary law has been modified by Political Department No- 
tification No. 3, dated the 16th of May, 1900, which confers origi- 
nal, appellate, and revisional jurisdiction on Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents, creates local Courts, and prescribes 
a simple procedure for such Courts. By a later notification 
the administration of Civil Justice in Taunggyi ^d in the mil- 
itary stations of Kengtung and Fort Stedman is vested exclu- 
sively in the Superintendent and Assistant Superintendents. In 
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revenue matters the Chiefs administer their chpges according 
to local rules and customs which have been modified only to the 
extent of limiting the power of Chiefs to alienate communal 
lands and to grant land to persons who are not natives of Shan 
States. Various Acts and Regulations were extended to the 
Northern and Southern Shan States (except those situated east 
of the Salween) by section 4 of the Order of 1895, and by sub- 
sequent notifications provisions of other enactments have been 
applied to some or all of the States. The Gaming, Excise, Cattle 
Trespass, and certain other Acts have been specially extended 
to the civil stations of Taunggyi and Lashio. Rules have been 
made for the levy of thathameda in Taunggyi, and rules for 
Taunggyi and Lashio under the Opium and Excise Acts. Rules 
under the Opium Act have also been issued for the Myelat. 

In the Myelat a closer approach to the law in force in other 
parts of India has been prescribed. It was represented that the 
„ , Myelat had always been administered according 
® ^ ■ to the law in force in the rest of Upper Burma, 

and it was thought desirable to maintain this practice. The 
criminal law in force in the Myelat is practically the same as 
the law in force in Upper Burma. In order that they may have 
jurisdiction in criminal matters the Ngwegunhmus and myozas 
of all the Myelat States have been appointed Magistrates of the 
2nd class. The Myoza of Hsa Mong Hkam and the Ngwe- 
gunhmu of Pwela have been appointed to be Magistrates of the 
1st class. In the Myelat the Superintendent and the Assistant 
Superintendent exercise the same criminal jurisdiction as in 
other States, except that their jurisdiction extends to all criminal 
cases and not merely to the cases in which Europeans and others 
above mentioned are concerned. The Assistant Superintendent 
has been empowered to hear appeals from sentences passed by 
Magistrates of the 2nd class. In other rejects the law in the 
Myelat and the powers exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Superintendent, and the Assistant Superintendent, are the 
same as in the rest of the Southern Shan States. 

In the Shan States which are under the control of the Com- 


missioner, Sagaing Division, the law is the same as in the North- 
o* * A n Southern Shan States, except 

?rol of Commissioner^ tha,t, instead of the Code of rules pre- 
scribed by Notification No. 11, dated the 
19th of November, 1890, an order is in force restricting the power 
of passing capital sentences to the Chief of each State, and pro- 
viding that in such cases the accused shall have a fair trial. 
Jurisdiction and powers similar to those exercised by the Super- 
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intendents in the Northern and Southern Shan States are ex- 
ercised in Hsawngsup and Singkaling Hkamti by the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Upper Chindwin district. The powers of 
a High Court are exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor in the 
same cases as in the Northern and Southern Shan States. The 
Christian Marriage Act is not in force in these States. 

As regards the Shan States under the control of the Commis- 
sioner, Mandalay Division, Mong Mit* with its dependency 
Mong Lang is being temporarily administered by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Ruby Mines district, as if it were a subdivision 
of that district, and is subject to the law in force in Upper Burma 
on the 25th of January, 1898. 

Practically, no interference has been attempted in the admin- 
istration of Hkamti Long. The Notification which restricts 
the power of passing capital sentences to the Chief of the State 
is nominally in force, but no officers have been invested with 
powers in the State. 

WORK OF CRIMINAL COURTS IN THE SHAN STATES. 

The following table shows the work done by the Criminal 
Courts of the Shan States during the official year 1904-05: — 


STATISTICS OF CRIME IN THE SHAN STATES, 1904-05. 



Northern 

Shan 

States. 

Southern 
Shan 
States 
and the 
Myelat. 

States un- 
der Com- 
missioner, 
Mandalay 
Division. 

States im- 
der Com- 
missioner, 
Sagaing 
Division. 

Total. 

Offences reported during year. . 

453 

626 

194 


1,273 

Remaining from previous year . 

42 

38 

— 

^ I 

80 

Persons tried, 1904--05 

Discharged without trial or ac- 

696 

858 

303 

CQ ^ O 

1,857 

quitted 

188 

318 

51 

S 

557 

Convicted 

461 

473 

244 

■i o J'l) 

1,178 

Committed or referred 

3 

16 

— 

^3 a g 

19 

Died, escaped, or transferred . . 

4 

10 

1 

O c3 

Iz !z 

15 

Remaining at end of year . . . 

40 

41t 

7 


88 


Of the 934 persons convicted in the Northern and Southern 
Shan States and the Myelat only one was sentenced to death 
and only two to imprisonment exceeding five years. The char- 
acter of the sentences inflicted in the States under the supervision 
of Commissioners does not appear in the returns. 


* This arrangement has recently been changed. See footnote on p, 775. 
t Of these 4 were released on security. 
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WORK OF CIVIL COURTS IN THE SHAN STATES. 

The following tables show the work done by the Civil Courts 
of the Northern and Southern Shan States and the Myelat in 
the exercise of their original and appellate jurisdiction, 1904- 
05. In the Shan States under the control of Comnaissioners 
there were no civil cases of importance. 


STATISTICS OF ORIGINAL SUITS IN THE CIVIL COURTS OF THE 

SHAN STATES, 1904-05. 



Northern Shan 
States. 

Southern Shan 
States and Mye- 
lat. 

Total. 

Balance from previous year 

12 

7 

19 

Filed during 1904-05 

362 

396 

758 

Total cases before the Courts .... 

374 


777 

Disposed of during year 

343 

355 

698 

Balance 

31 

48 

79 

Value of suits disposed of during year . 

Rs. 37,937 


Rs. 125,139 

No, of suits for less than Rs. 100 . . . 

257 


462 

No. of suits for over Rs. 100 and less 




than Rs. 1,000 

96 

144 


No. of suits for Rs. 1,000 and over . . 
No, of suits decided ex parte 

9 

22 

31 

46 

18 

64 

No. admitted and compromised ... 

99 

34 

133 

No. struck off the file 

9 

12 

21 

No. otherwise disposed of ' 

189 

291 

480 


STATISTICS OF APPEALS IN THE CIVIL COURTS OF THE SHAN 

STATES, 1904r-05. 



Northern Shan 
States. 

Southern 
Shan States 
and Myelat. 

Total. 

Balance from previous year 

3 


3 

Filed during the year 

20 

67 

87 

Total appeds before the Courts . . . 

23 

67 

90 

Disposed of during the year 

22 

54 


Balance 

1 

13 


Decisions confirmed 

16 

21* 


Decisions revised 

1 

10* 


Decisions amended 

5 

9* 


Cases remanded for retrial 

— 

10* 


Cases compromised and otherwise dis- 




posed of 

— 

2* 

2 


* The results of trials in the Southern Shan States and the Myelat total up to 52. the total number 
disposed of during the year being 54. The two cases for which the results are not ^ven were tried in 
the Court of the Assistant Supeimtendent* !Kengtung, and no details of the results were forwarded to 
headquarters. 
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THE KARENNI STATES. 

Karenni comprises five States, and is divided into Eastern and 
Western Karenni, the former consisting of the single State of 
Kantarawadi, the latter of the four States of Bawlake, Kyebogyi, 
Nawng Palai, and Nammekon. 

The area of the country is 4,830 sc^uare miles, and the popula- 
tion about 43,000 souls. The tract is bounded on the north by 
the Shan States, on the east by Siam, on the south by Lower 
Burma, and on the west by mountainous country which separates 
it from Burma proper. 

The Karenni States are not part of Burma. They are feuda- 
tory States enjoying practical independence in their internal 
administration, but subject to the authority of the Government 
of India in regard to their external relations. 

The relation between Burma and the Karenni States is de- 
fined in the sanads issued by the Governor-General of India 
in Council to the rulers of the States. These sanads are almost 
identical in form; and the following reprint will serve as a general 
statement of the obligations and responsibilities of Karenni chiefs 
in their feudatory connection with the British Government. 


SANAD GRANTED TO SAWLAWI, MYOZA OF KANTARAWADI, 
OR EASTERN KARENNI. 

Whereas the Governor-General of India in Council has been pleased to 
recognize you as Myoza of the State of Kantarawadi, or Eastern Karenni, 
and to permit you at any time to nominate, subject to the approval of the 
Chief Commissioner, a fit person, according to Karenni usage, to be your 
successor in the Afj/ozaship. 

2. The Chief Commissioner of Burma, with the approval of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, hereby prescribes the following conditions under 
which your nomination as Myoza of Kantarawadi, or Eastern Karenni, is 
made. Should you fail to comply with any of these conditions, you will be 
hable to have your powers as Myoza of Kantarawadi, or Eastern Karenni, 
rescinded. 

3. The conditions are as follows: — 

(1) You shall pay tribute regularly every year. For the five years from 
the 1st January 1889 to the 31st December 1893, the amount of such annual 
tribute is fixed at Rs. 5,000. Thereafter the amount of the tribute wiU be 
subject to revision. 

(2) You shall abstain from communication with States in or outside 
British India. Should necessity arise for conununication with such States, 
you shall address the Chief Commissioner through the Superintendent of 
the Shan States. 
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(3) You shall accept and act upon any advice that may be given by the 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, either in respect of the internal affairs of 
Kantarawadi, or in respect of its relations with other States. 

(4) You shall administer the territory of Kantarawadi, or Eastern Karenni, 
according to the custom of the country; you shall recognize the rights of 
the people and continue them in the same, and on no account shall you 
oppress the people or suffer them in any way to be oppressed. 

(5) You shaU maintain order within the territory of Kantarawadi, or 
Eastern Karenni, and keep open the trade routes within that territory. 
Should traders or caravans be attacked within the boundaries of the said 
territory, you shall pay such compensation as the Superintendent of the 
Shan States may fix. 

(6) You shall, if the Superintendent of the Shan States so desires, keep an 
Agent, who shall reside at the headquarters of the Superintendent, and who 
shall keep him informed concerning the condition of the territory of Kan- 
tarawadi, or Eastern Karenni. 

(7) In case of a dispute arising connected with any part of the Shan States, 
you shall submit the matter to the Superintendent of the Shan States and 
abide by his decision. Should any inhabitants of Kantarawadi, or Eastern 
Karenni, commit raids on any place outside the limits of Khntarawadi, or 
Eastern Karenni, you shall pay such compensation as the Superintendent 
of the Shan States may fibc. 

(8) If the Government of India wishes at any time to make a railway 
through any part of the territory of Kantarawadi, or Eastern Karenni, you 
shall provide land for the purpose, free of cost, and shall help the Govern- 
ment as much as possible. 

(9) Opium, spirits, or fermented liquor, and other articles which are liable 
to duties of customs or excise when imported by sea into Lower Burma, or 
when produced in any part of Upper Burma to which the Regulations of the 
Governor-Greneral in Council apply, shall not be brought from Kantarawadi, 
or Eastern Karenni, into Lower Burma, or into any such part as aforesaid 
of Upper Burma, except in accordance with the rules noade by the Govern- 
ment and on payment of such duties as may be prescribed in those rules. 

(10) You shall deliver up, on the requisition of an officer of the Govern- 
ment, any criminal who takes refuge in the territory of Kantarawadi, or 
Eastern Karenni; you shall aid officers of the Government who pursue 
criminals into the said territory; and in the event of offenders from the said 
territory taking refuge in any place beyond the limits of that territory, you 
shall make a representation to the Superintendent of the Shan States. 

(11) You shall not exercise criminal jurisdiction over any British subject; 
in the event of any criminal charge being brought against any such person, 
you shall make a representation to the Superintendent of the Shan States. 

(12) You shall not employ, or retain in the service of your State, without 
the consent of the Chief Commissioner of Burma, any one who is not a sub- 
ject of your State. 
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THE CHIN COUNTRY. 

The Chin Hills lie between latitude 21° 45' north and 24° 
north and between longitude 93° 20' east and 94° 5' east. The 
area consists of a much broken and contorted mass of mountains, 
intersected by deep valleys, and is utterly devoid of plains and 
table-lands. The mountain ranges run generally north and 
south and vary in height from 5,000 to 9,000 feet. The exact 
boxmdaries of the Chin Hills have never been defined. The 
district lies on the western frontier of Burma, and is bounded on 
the west by Manipur, Assam, and Bengal. The Burma Census 
Report, 1901, gives the area of the Chin HUls proper as 8,000 
square miles and of the Pakokku Chin Hills as 2,500 square 
miles. 

The principal rivers of the Chin HUls are the Manipur, the 
Boinu, the Tyao, the Tuivai, the Tuinan, and the Nanpathi. 
All these rivers are fordable during the dry season, except the 
Manipur, which below Kwanglui is rarely fordable. 

The geology of the countiy has never been closely studied- 
The surface soil is usually either a rich loam or disintegrated 
shale; but in the virgin forests a thick coating of decayed vege- 
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table matter is found, and it is this coating which produces such 
excellent rice in the north, and which renders the task of road- 
making over the higher peaks so difficult. An im m ense bed of 
shale of great thickaess appears to form the backbone of the hills. 
Coal has been found in the hills on the west of the Kabaw valley, 
but only in small quantities and of irderior quality. The lime- 
stone which crops up in Burma and is so common in the Shan 
States appears to be rare. There is but little indication of vol- 
canic action, and the hills seem to be universally water-wom. 

The Chin Hills are almost completely covered with forests, 
and, except where these are extremely dense, the ground is thicldy 
clothed with various kinds of grasses. The principal forest trees 
are the ash, oak, pine, rhododendron, teak, laurel, bamboo, alder, 
and maple. 

Although the climate of the Chin Hills, at an elevation of be- 
tween 2,500 and 6,000 feet, is temperate in character, it has not 
proved healthy, for even in the cold season malaria and other 
fevers are prevalent. This is attributed to the sudden changes 
of temperature, for in January, in the middle of the day, the 
thermometer will remster 140° in the sun, and at night and on 
the ground it will fall as low as 12° Fahrenheit. The seasons are 
not so regular as they are in Burma proper, and rain falls in every 
month of the year. The rainy season generally extends from 
the beginning of June to the middle of November, but the rain- 
fall varies considerably in different parts of the country. 


THE CHIN PEOPLE. 

The Census of 1901 gives the population of the Chin Hills as 
follows: — 


Tbact. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

The Chin Hills 

The Pak6kku Chin Hills . . . 

43,167 

6,549 

44,022 

6,567 


Total 

49,716 

50,589 ! 

100,305 


To the brief account of the Chins given in Chapter HE. (Vol. 
I., pp. 66 and 67) may be added the following paragraphs, 
which are taken from The Chin Hills by Bertram S. Carey and 
H. N. Tuck:— 
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The Chin Hills are peopled by many clans and communities^ calling them- 
selves by various names and believing themselves to be of distinct and su- 
, . perior origin. It is evident, however, that all belong to one 

the'chin^ and the same, the Kuki race, which, owing firstly to the want 

of a written language and secondly to the interminable inter- 
village warfare, has split up and resulted in a Babel of tongues, a variety of 
cutsoms, and a diversity of modes of living. 

Thus Falam, the capital of the Shimklas, is but a long day’s march for a 
Chin from the heart of the Siyin country, yet a border villager has to be re- 

Chin Characteristics. ^ the words of the Siyin to 

tne bnunkla and moe versa, and the appearance oi 

the tribesmen differs as widely as their language. Throughout the vast ap- 
parent difference in detail of the manners and customs of the tribes, the main 
Kuki characteristics can be universally traced and may be briefly enumerated 
as follows. The slow speech, the serious manner, the respect for birth and the 
knowledge of pedigrees, the duty of revenge, the taste for and the treacherous 
method of warfare, the curse of drink, the virtue of hospitality, the clannish 
feeling, the vice of avarice, the filthy state of the body, mutual distrust, 
impatience under control, the want of power of combination and of continued 
effort, arrogance in victory, speedy discouragement and panic in defeat are 
common traits throughout the hills. 

Physically the Chin is a fine man, taller and stouter than his neighbours in 
the plains on both the north and east, and although he falls short of the build 
, of the Pathan, his measurements compare more than fa- 

F ysica vourably with those of the Gurkha. The measurements of 

^ ‘ individual Chins are so uneven that it is hard to strike an 

average, but should the nature of the Chin in course of time become amenable 
to discipline, a recruiting officer would have no difficulty in enlisting men 
averaging 5 feet 6 inches in height with chest measurement of 35 and calf 
measurement of 15 inches. It is no uncommon occurrence to find men 5 feet 
10 inches and 5 feet 11 inches in height with chest measurement of 39 inches 
and with a calf measurement of the abnormal size of 16 inches. 


Individual tall men are found in the Kuki villages immediately south of 
Manipur and among the Soktes, but the finest built men in the hills are the 
Siyins, Hakas, and independent southerners. 

The Siyins, though small in stature, are splendidly limbed and are the 
most evenly built tribe in the hills, though the Hakas and independent south- 
erners are as a whole taller and produce the finest individual men. The late 
Lyenrwa of Kotarr and Lalwe of Klangklang are perfectly proportioned giants 
with a magnificent development of muscle. 

The worst built and puniest men in the hills are found amongst the Tashons> 
who are as a whole distinctly inferior to the other tribes in physique and in 
carrying capability. There is a saying in the north ‘^one Siyin is equal to 
three Tashons, but then there are over 15 Tashons to every Siyin.’^ 

In the Minledaung group of villages many of the inhabitants are dwarfs. 
In the Nom tract of Tashon country the inhabitants are a wretched lot, much 
afflicted with goitre, amongst whom may be seen cretins who crawl about on 
all fours with the pigs in the gutters. At Dimlo in the Sokte tract leprosy 
has a firm hold on the inhabitants. 
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The carrying capacity of the Chin equals that of the Bhutia and is superior 
to that of the Gurkha inasmuch as he is faster. It is not uncommon to find 
. - - a man carrying 180 lbs. for a 12 mile stage, and 

Carrying capaci y. ^ appears hardly to affect the 

ordinary pace of the carrier, who will march 20 miles in the day. 

The Chins and the southern Kukis of Manipur being the same race, living 
in the same class of country and under the same conditions, are, as is to be 
expected, equally good carriers; but for short distances neither are as fast 
as the most satisfactory of ail the foreign coolies who have worked in the Chin 
Hills, the Tunkal. 

The Chin man’s method of carrying is on the back, the load being attached 
to a wooden yoke, which fits on the back of the neck and the strain relieved 
by a band which passes through the ends of the yoke and round the brow 
of the head. The women invariably carry their loads in large bamboo and 
cane baskets which rest against the shoulder blades and which are supported 
by a brow band. 

Except on the western border where Whenohs and Yahows are found with 
beards, the Chin is not a hairy man, and hair on the face is seldom seen in 
the north. In the south a mustache and small pointed beard are the most 
that can be grown. These are only affected by elderly men, as the presence 
of hair on the face is objected to hj the women, and this slender growth is 
consequently plucked out with nippers by all the young men. 

The extreme dirtiness of the body has led it to be popularly believed that 
the Chins never wash; but this is a mistake, as they usually do so whenever 
a favourable opportunity occurs, such as when crossing 
Un^eanliness ^ stream after the sun is well up. But having washed, 
they are as dirty as ever again within a few hours. They 
come in perspiring from a journey and from the fields, sit round a smoky fire, 
and then lie down with their faces on the floor or on a block of wood which 


is never cleaned, and in the morning they are again black with sweat, soot, 
and grime. Slaves and others worl^g in the fields perspire freely and the 
dust gets caked on the face and person, and a week’s collection may coat the 
body before a favourable chance for a wash occurs. 

The villages in the Chin Hills may be divided into three types, the village 
of the nomadic jhoomer, the village of the professional raider, and the per- 


Different Kinds 
of Villages. 


manent village of those who are suflSciently powerful to 
resist attack, or who pay blackmail to insure immunity 
from raids or tithes to the powerful in return for pro- 


tection. 


The only nomadic jhoomers in the Chin Hills are Thados subordinate to 
the Kanhow Chief, who reside in the heavy timber on the eastern slopes of 


Jhoomers, or 
Taungy a-cutters . 


the Letha range. These people jhoom and grow rice, 
and as they have to jhoom fresh land yearly they con- 
stantly move the village-site and therefore content 


themselves with livmg in bamboo huts thatched with grass, bamboo leaves, 
or split bamboo stems, and make no attempt to improve the village by plant- 
ing trees, cutting paths or makmg compounds. 

These jhoomers form an unimportant community in the Chin Hills, as the 
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country is not favourable for rice jhooming, the heavy timber on the eastern 
slopes of the Letha range demanding excessive labour and the bamboo jungle 
such as is found in Lushai and in the vicinity of Lunglen on the south of 
Manipur being very rare. 

The village-sites of the professional raider, and also the villages of those 
regularly raided, were chosen solely for the defensive advantages which they 
g offer. All such matters as soil, water-supply and shelter 

Raiding Tribes wind were secondary considerations. Except 

in the far south and south-west, which is practically 
outside our sphere of control, our occupation of the hills has had such an 
effect in putting a stop to raids and the prosecution of blood feuds that the 
people by almost universal consent have ceased to keep in repair the artificial 
fortifications of the villages, and in many cases they have left their fortified 
and uncomfortable strongholds and have settled down near water, on good 
soil, and in sheltered positions. 

When suitable and suflBlcient soil is found to raise enough grain for their 
wants the people fix on the site for the village. When they are not habitual 

Ordinarv Villages or nomads, the most important points con- 

^ ' nected with the choice of site are shelter from the 

high winds, proximity to running water and the fields, and capacity for de- 
fence. The village should also be so situated as to catch the morning sun. 

When the site is chosen, the village is marked off in compounds, and each 
household constructs its own platforms, build its own house, and plants its 
own hedges or in lieu builds a fence. 

As the village is nearly always placed on the side of the hills, it is necessary 
to excavate and make a level platform for the compound, and thus a series 

Plan of Villages platforms are cut in the face of the mountain. Each 
^ ’ platform is surrounded with a timber fence or a cactus 

hedge and often with both. As there is usually no scarcity of sites, each house 
has a kitchen garden in the compound. 

Sufficient space is left between each compound for a public road, which 
admits of persons proceeding in single file, and as in course of time the heavy 
rains pour down the side of the hill and turn the village paths into canals, 
they are often in a few years cut to a depth of 4 and even 6 feet. This adds 
to the fortifications of the village. 

Usually water is carried into the villages by troughs or wooden leads so 
as to save the trouble of fetching water from the springs. These leads may 

Water Suoolv seen winding a mile and more round the 

hills, spanning deep nullahs and passing over broken 
ground, before entering the village, when branch leads conduct the water to 
the large wooden trough which is found in every compound. The branch 
lead is only used when water is required, and the surplus water after passing 
through and round the entire village in the main leads wastes itself below the 
village. 

The leads are hewn out of the trunks and boughs of trees and are ordi- 
narily 15-foot boughs scooped out. WTien it is required to divide the water- 
supply into two streams, a forked bough is procured, and both prongs being 
hollowed out, the water branches off through each and is carried on in single 
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pipes as before. The water-supply is of common interest, and all assist in 
the work of construction and maintenance of the leads. 

The village fortifications are also a public matter and all assist in building 
up the fortffied gates and in digging the necessary rifle trenches outside the 
Viiiflcrf. tillage fence. The lie of the country and thickness 

® ■ of jungle being equal, the Chin expects attack from 

below and not from above his village, as it is hard for an enemy to approach 
from above without being seen, and surprise is the one tactic of the Chin. 

Rifle-pits flush with the ground and Indden by growing grass and ferns bar 
all paths at a distance of from 100 yards to 2 miles from the village. Their 
presence may be usually suspected when the ground suddenly becomes open 
and the trees and undergrowth have been removed. These rifle-pits are often 
of very considerable length and never terminate except in a nullah or below 
the crest of a hill, to insure if necessary the escape of the defenders, whom 
it is impossible to hit unless they show above the trench when firing. 

The village gate is so narrow that only one man can enter at a time, and 
to reach this gate a zigzag path and often a tunnel has to be entered. At 
each turn in the path and at both sides of the gate are stone and wooden sun- 
gars and stockades overgrown with briars, cactus, and thorny bushes, which 
render entrance in face of resistance impossible. Besides the gates, cactus 
and stiff thorn hedges, palisades, stone breastworks and rifle-pits surround 
and defend the village. 

TRADES AND INDUSTRIES OF THE CHINS. 

The Chin relies on agriculture for his subsistence, his crops 
being divided into four classes, grain, pulses, roots, and vege- 
tables. All cultivation is done on the hillside, and by manual 
labour. Cattle are never used in preparing the soil or in bring- 
ing the crop to the village. 

The staple crop varies according to the rainfall, and a variety 
of different crops are put into the ground in order to avoid 
Agriculture starvation if the staple crop should fail. The 
ordinary dangers to crops are plagues of rats, 
deluges of rain, blight, and the ravages of bears, monkeys, and 
birds. 

Most fields are partially terraced by trunks of trees and by 
stone supports, the latter constructed with great labour. With- 
out these the surface soil and the crops would be washed into the 
gullies during the rams. 

Until within recent years it was necessary to proceed armed to 
the more distant fields, which were cultivated, sown, and the 
crop gathered under the protection of armed sentries. As the 
science of Chin warfare is surprise, and the most successful of 
all tactics is to^ ambush the cultivator either going to or from 
or whilst working in the fields, nine out of every ten persons 
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whose heads were formerly carried off lost their lives in or near 
the fields. 

The fields are not worked in common. Each man has his 
own fields, and each cultivates his own patch. The fields are 
not fenced, and no one hesitates to shoot strange cattle which 
stray into his fields. It is considered lawful by the Chins to 
shoot a thief caught in the act of stealing crops either by day 
or night. 

The manufactures in the Hills for export are confined to cane 
mats, bamboo mats, and baskets. These are made chiefly by 
Manufactures, the inhabitants on the slopes of the ranges 
bordering on JSurma. For local use, spears, 
das, axe-heads, hoes, and knives are manufactured. The iron is 
procured from Burma, and the blacksmiths are found through- 
out the hills; but Wunhla in the Southern Chin Hills is the only 
village which has made its name famous for iron work. The 
meltmg of brass and telegraph wire is universally practised, 
and armlets and bangles are made by pouring the molten lead 
into moulds made of a mixture of paddy husks and clay. Tele- 
graph insulators, which are made of steel, are much prized by 
the Chins, who fashion them into excellent knife-blades. Rain- 
coats and rain-hats are made everywhere. The coat is made out 
of the bark of a tree, and the hat is made of bamboo, bark, and 
date-palm leaves. 

The Chin, alive as he is to his own interests, is not a bom 
trader like the Burman, and before the British occupation, if 
Trade except the barter of beeswax for salt, the staple 
trade of the Hills was the raiding and ransoming of 
Burman captives, which brought to the Chin, wdth but little 
trouble or risk, guns, gongs, salt, iron, and any other luxury 
he desired. Money earned by carmng for the Commissariat 
Department and by labour on public works has now taken the 
place of slaves and plunder. The principal unmanufactured 
exports from the Hills are beeswax, the outside husk of the ear 
of Indian com, which is largely used by the Burmans for cover- 
ing cheroots, cane mats, and the horns of the buffalo, deer, and 
other animals. Rhinoceros horns fetch a good price in Burma, 
where they are much used in compounding medicines. 

The principal articles of the import trade are salt and iron, 
which are the only two things absolutely necessary to the Chin, 
and what may be termed luxuries, such as cattle, gongs, brass 
and iron pots, beads, ornaments of various kinds, silk thread, 
cotton yam, plaids, and, in times of scarcity, rice. 

The internal trade is not large, and consists for the most part 
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in the exchange of beads for live stock, and in the conversion of 
guns, gongs, and similar valuables into grain, when the crops 
of a particular village have failed. 

BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE CHIN HILLS. 

Some idea of the uncivilised condition of the Chin Hills prior 
to the British occupation may be gathered from the following 

passage from Carey and Tuck’s The Chin 

Incfer Native Lie. ^ills The passage was written in 1896: 

Raids are dying out because we have 
dealt with raiders with a very heavy hand. They will occasion- 
ally be heard of, for the people love them, and can no more be 
immediately weaned from head-taking than can the Burmans 
from dacoity; but the old blood feuds, if not dead, are now dor- 
mant, and the cruel, relentless ravages into Burma are a thing 
of the past. Amongst themselves the people had innumerable 
blood feuds, which were handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. Often these blood feuds originated in a quarrel over 
the price of a mithun, the ownership of a field, the division of 
inheritance, the price of a wife. The quarrel led to blows, the 
blows to blood. The feud was then started, and blood was 
avenged in blood, only to be avenged again in the same way. 
Not only did the feud necessitate the spilling of the blood of the 
descendants of the original disputants, but whole villages be- 
came involved, and innocent blood was as freely spilled as that 
of the families at feud. When first we came to the Chin Hills, 
it was no uncommon thing to hear of forty and fifty persons of 
the same village having been killed in the five previous years 
whilst hunting, fishing, and cultivating. 

“No one was safe: the women worked in the fields guarded 
by the men; no one ever knew when raiders from many villages 
at feud with theirs were lying along the paths, and pickets kept' 
guard night and day on the approaches to the villages.” 

The occupation of the Chin HiUs by the British was due to 
the necessity of protecting the plains of Burma from the con- 
„ . „ . stant raids of the Chin tribes. It was 

British^ccupation? ° found in practice that nothing short of 

complete occupation of the Hills could 
provide a remedy for the raiding. The Hills were first occupied 
in 1888, but it was not until 1896 that a condition of complete 
peace was established throughout the country. The pacification 
was accomplished chiefly through two agencies, the opening up 
of the country by means of roads and bridges, and the gradual 
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disarmament of the tribes. The total number of firearms taken 
from the Chins amounted to about 7,000. The Government, 
however, allows a certain number of licensed and registered 
guns to remain in the hands of the Chins, at the rate of about 
one for every ten houses. 

Referring to the effects of the British occupation. Sir George 
Scott says, in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States: 
T^rr ^ ^ , “Now [1900] not only are the plains undis- 

Occupation. turbed, but the hills themselves are quite 

peaceful. Raids are unknown, and scarcely 
any crimes are committed, so that the Chin Hills are actually 
more secure than many parts of Lower Burma. Roads, on 
which Chin coolies now readily work, have been constructed in 
all directions. The rivers have been bridged. The people have 
taken up the cultivation of English vegetables, and the indige- 
nous industries have been largely developed. British officers 
now tour about with escorts of only four or five men in places 
where formerly they could only go with columns. Burmese 
pedlers wander unmolested all over the hills, and the Chins 
themselves not only visit, but settle in the plains.” 

In recent years the Chins have shown an increasing desire 
for education and permanent employment. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHIN HILLS. 

The general policy observed by the Government of Burma 
in administering the Chin Hills has been to protect the plains 
p 1 p r of Burma from raids; to interfere as little as 
enera o icy. customs of the people and 

their system of tribal government; to prevent bloodshed and 
internal feuds; to advise the Chiefs and tribesmen, and to build 
up a sound primitive form of government; to punish severely all 
crime committed against Government servants and property; to 
demand tribute from all the tribes as a token of their fealty to 
the British Government. 

For administrative purposes the Chin Hills are divided as 
follows: the Chin Hills, consisting of the Falam, Haka, and 
Tiddim Subdivisions; and the Pakokku Chin 

TRnfi Hills. The administrative system is laid 
Kegmation, 1896. ^ Regulation, 

1896, of which the following abstract will serve to give a general 
idea. The Regulation and sixteen Indian enactments named 
in the Schedule of the Regulation constitute the body of law 
applicable to the Chin Hills. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE CHIN HILLS REGULATION 1896. 

[Chapter I. Title, commencement, extent, and definitions. Chapter II. 
Laws applicable in the Chin Hills.] 

Chaptek III. 

HEADMEN AND THEIR POWERS. 

5. (1) Subject to any general or special orders of the Local Government, 
the Supermtendent may appoint and remove any headman, and may define 

. the local limits of his jurisdiction and declare 

Removirof Headmen. 

to mm. 

(^) Where a headman is appointed for a group of villages or clans, the 
Superintendent may declare the extent to and the manner in which the head- 
men of the villages or clans composing such group shall be subordinate to 
the headman of the group. 

(S) In making a declaration under this section, the Superintendent shall 
be guided as far as practicable by local custom. 

6. (1) Every headman shall, within the local limits of his jurisdiction, 
have general control, according to local custom, over the clan, or village, or 

Powers of Headmen, both Relaxed subject to him. 

(2) He may levy from such clan or village 
any customary dues, and may impose on them such punishments as are 
authorised by local custom: 

Provided that no barbarous, excessive or unusual punishment shall be 
imposed. 

(3) He shall be bound to keep the peace within the tract under his general 
control; to comply with all la^ul orders received from the Superintendent 
or Assistant Superintendent; and to furnish on the requisition of the Super- 
intendent or an Assistant Superintendent, on receipt of payment at rates to 
be fixed by the Superintendent, supplies of food or labour required by any 
public servant. 

7. (1) A headman may try, according to local custom, any person subject 
to his general control, who may be charged with any offence other than an 

- . . - • . offence punishable under sections 1£1 to 130, sec- 

tio^S^Headmen" sections 341 to 348, sections 363 to 

377, sections 390 to 402, and sections 438 to 440 (all 
inclusive) of the Indian Penal Code, or with abetment of, or attempt to com- 
mit, any of these offences, and may punish with fine in money or goods any 
person found guilty by him of any such offences as aforesaid. 

(2) Nothing in the Indian Penal Code or in the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 1882, shall apply to any proceedings of a headman acting in exercise 
of the powers conferred by this section. 

8. A headman may try and decide according to local custom any dispute 

Civil Turi dicti n ^ nature between persons subject to his general 
of Headmen control, and may enforce his decision in accordance 

with such custom. 
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Chaftee IV. 


Chin Hills to con- 
stitute a Sessions 
Division and a 
District, and Su- 
perintendent to be 
Sessions Judge. 


JUEISDICTION AND SPECIAL POWERS OF OFFICERS. 

9. (1) The Chin Hills shall constitute a sessions division and a district 

for criminal, civil, revenue and general purposes, and the Superintendent 
shall be the Sessions Judge. 

(^) As Sessions Judge the Superintendent may 
take cognisance of any offence as a Court of original 
jurisdiction without the accused being committed 
to him by a magistrate for trial, and, when so tak- 
ing cognisance, shall follow the procedure pre- 
scribed by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 188^, 
for the trial of warrant cases by Magistrates. 

High Court purposes of the Code of Criminal Proced- 

ure, 1882, the local Government shall exercise the powers 

of a High Court. 

11. The local Government may, by notification in the Burma Gazette^ 

^ t-* 1 - invest any Assistant Superintendent with all 

Powers which may be j. A £ a • i. j j. j 

conferred on Assistant or any of the powers of a Superintendent mder 

Superintendent. Kegulation, and define the local hmits of 

his jurisdiction. 

12. (1) The Superintendent and every Assistant Superintendent exercis- 
ing jurisdiction within the Chin Hills may try any suit or other proceeding 

of a civil nature between parties any one of whom is 
a Chin, according to such procedure as the Local 
Government may, by notification in the Burma Gazette^ prescribe; and 

(2) in the trial of any such suit or proceedmg may exercise all or any of 
the powers which he might exercise in a suit or proceeding in which none of 
the parties is a Chin; and 

(3) In deciding any such suit or proceeding shall have regard to local custom 
and to justice, equity and good conscience. 

13. The Superintendent may withdraw any civil or 
criminal case pending before a headman or an Assistant 
Superintendent, and may either try it himself or refer 
it for trial to an Assistant Superintendent. 

14. (1) Subject to the control of the Local Gov- 

ernment, the Superintendent may take hostages 
from, or impose fines in money or goods on, any 
clan or village or any part thereof, if after inquiry 
he finds that any of the persons belongiug to such 
have — 


Civil Jurisdiction. 


Power to with- 
draw Cases. 


Power to impose 
Fines on Villages, 
&c., for Collusion 
with Criminals. 


clan or village 

(a) colluded with, or harboured, or failed to take reasonable means to 
prevent the escape of, any person accused of, or under sentence 
of imprisonment for, an offence; 

(h) suppressed or combined to suppress evidence in any criminal case; 

(c) failed or neglected to restore stolen property tracked to their village 
or to take on the track beyond the limits of their village; 
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(d) done any act hostile or unfriendly to the Government; 

(e) disobeyed the lawful orders of the Superintendent or of an Assistant 

Superintendent; 

(/) taken part in or abetted an attack on traders or other travellers, or 
the levy of or attempt to levy unauthorised dues or tolls ; or 
(g) engaged in fighting with any other clan or village. 


(2) The Superintendent may order the whole or any part of a fine imposed 
under this section to be given as compensation to any person to whom dam- 
age or injury has been caused, directly or indirectly, by the act in respect of 
which the fine is imposed. 

(3) When in pursuance of an order passed under this section a person has 
received compensation for injury out of the proceeds of a fine, all right of 
such person to compensation based on the same injury shall be barred. 

15. When within the area occupied by any clan or village a person is dan- 

g^rousty or fatally wounded by unlawful attack, 
in Case of Murder in body of a person reasonably believed to 

their Boundaries unlawfully killed is found, the members 

of such clan or village shall be deemed to have 
committed an offence under the last foregoing section unless they can 
show that they — 


(а) had not any opportunity of preventing the offence or arresting the 

offender; or 

(б) had used all reasonable means to bring the offender to justice. 

16. In the event of any clan or village acting in a manner hostile or un- 
friendly to the Government, the Superintendent may, subject to the control 

. . • 4 . -n* Local Government, detain all or any members 

village, deport them from the Chin 
aneciea inoe, occ. Hills for life or for any shorter term, detain or con- 
fiscate their property, debar them from access into territory outside the Chin 
Hills, and prohibit all or any other persons from entering the area occupied 
by such clan or village. 

17. Every headman who abuses any of the powers conferred upon hiTn 

^ . by this Regulation, or neglects to obey any rea- 

sonable order of the Superintendent, shall be liable 
obeS^nJe^f OrlS; ^7 order of the Superintendent to pay a fine not 
by Headman. exceedmg fifty rupees, or to be suspended or dis- 

missed from office. 

18. When the Superintendent is satisfied that a dispute likely to cause a 

Power to decide breach of the peace, or any offence affecting 

Disputes likely to Hunaan body or against property exists, he may 
lead to Feuds. inquire into the dispute and pass such order as he 

may think fit, having regard to local custom and to 
justice, equity and good conscience. 

Power to prevent village shall be formed without the 

Formation of consent of the Superintendent, who may, for reasons 
New Village. recorded in writing, prohibit the formation 

thereof. 
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20. Whenever it seems to the Superintendent to be expedient on military or 
other grounds, he may, by order in writing, direct the removal of any village 

t direct other site, and, with the sanction of the 

Power o Local Government, may award to the inhabitants 

* thereof such compensation for any loss which may 
have been occasioned to them by such removal as, in his opinion, shall be just. 

21. (1) When any person is known or believed to have a feud, or has 
occasioned any cause of quarrel likely to lead to bloodshed, dacoity or rob- 

^ ^ . bery, the Superintendent may require such person 

Power o reqmre reside beyond the limits of the Chin Hills or 

* within those limits at such place as the Superin- 
tendent may deem desirable. 

(2) No order requiring a person to reside beyond the limits of the Chin 
Hills shall be made without the previous sanction of the Local Government. 

22. When the Superintendent is satisfied that the presence of any 

. - P person (not being a public servant or a Chin) is 

® injurious to the peace or good administration of 

Chin Hills. HiUs, he may, for reasons to be recorded 

in writing, order such person to leave the Chin 
Hills within a given time. 

23. Whoever contravenes the provisions of section 19, or disobeys an 
order under section 20, or a requisition under section 22, or an order under 

•p It f R h niay, on conviction by a Magistrate, be 

f punished with imprisonment for a term which may 

^ ^ ' extend to six months, and shall also be liable to 

fine which may extend to one thousand rupees. 

24. When the Superintendent is of opinion that it is necessary for the pur- 
pose of preventing culpable homicide (whether amounting to murder or not), 

• r Vi grievous hurt, dacoity or robbery to require any 

becuri y or e person to execute a bond for his good behaviour, 

he may order such person to execute a bond, with 
or without sureties, for his good behaviour during such period, not exceeding 
three years, as the Superintendent may fix. 

25. When a feud or other cause of quarrel likely to lead to bloodshed or 
violence exists, or is, in the opinion of the Superintendent, likely to arise 

. between two clans, villages or families of Chins, the Su- 

Tribes perintendent may order all or any of the persons belong- 

’ ' ing to such clans, villages or families, or of either of such 

clans, villages or families, to execute a bond, with or without sureties, for their 
good behaviour during such period, not exceeding three years, as he may fix. 

26. When an Assistant Superintendent duly authorised under section 11 
p tH* K A • 4 - pS'Sses an order under section 24 or section 25, 

anTLpSnteSent. ^ proceedings 

^ to the Supermtendent. 

27. (1) The commission or attempted commission, or the abetment by 
Breach of Bond ^ person who has executed a bond for his good be- 
haviour under section 24, of any offence affecting the 

human body or against property shall be deemed to be a breach of such bond. 
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(2) If, wMe a bond executed under section 25 is in force, the life of any 
person belonging to any clan, village or family concerned is unlawfully 
taken or attempted to be taken, or the property of any such person is 
unlawfully attempted to be taken, by or with the abetment of any 
person or persons belonging to the other clan, village or family, the 
Superintendent may declare the bonds of all or any of the persons belong- 
ing to such other clan, village or family and of their sureties (if any) to be 
forfeited. 

28. (1) If any person ordered to execute a bond for his good behaviour 
under section 24 or section 25 does not give the security required on or before 

the date on which the period for which the security 

ISS of “ecSty. “ 1^“*. te *aU co^tM to 

^ prison, or, if he is already in pnson, be detained 
there until such period expires, or until within such period he gives the 
security to the officer who made the order requiring it, or to the officer in 
charge of the jail in which he is detained, in which case he shall be forth- 
with discharged from prison. 

(2) Imprisonment for failure to give security under section 24 or section 
25 may be rigorous or simple as the officer requirmg the security directs in 
each case. 

29. When any person has suffered imprisonment for three years for failure 
to give security for his good behaviour under section 24 or section 25, he shall 

Len th f released and shall not again be required to give se- 

Imorisonment ^^i^ss a fresh order is passed in accordance with 

^ * the provisions of this Regulation. 

30. (1) Any person who has, under the provisions of section 24 or section 
25, given security, or been imprisoned for failure to give security, may be 

Further Security, before the Superintendent if, on the expiry 

of the period for which security was required to be 
given, the Superintendent so directs. 

(2) When the Superintendent thinks it necessary, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the commission of any offence affecting the human body or against 
property, to require security for a further period from any person so brought 
before liim, he shall record a proceeding to that effect. 

(8) The proceeding may be founded on the facts on which the original 
order to give security was founded, and it shall not be necessary to prove 
any fresh facts to justify an order to give security for a further period under 
this section; and such subsequent order, if passed, shall have the same effect 
and be enforced in the same manner as an order to give security under sec- 
tion 24 or section 25. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in this section, no person shall suffer, for 
failure to give security under this chapter, imprisonment for more than six 
years, or, without the sanction of the Local Government, for more than three 
years. 
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Chapter V. 

SPECIAL RULES AS TO ARMS, AMMUNITION, OPIUM, AND FORESTS. 

31. (1) The Superintendent may fix the number of firearms and the 
quantity and description of ammunition which may be possessed by any 

clan or village, and may issue licenses, either to such clan 
Ammunhion village collectively, or to any of the persons belonging 
thereto individually, to possess the firearms and ammunition 
specified in the licenses. 

(2) All firearms for which licenses have been issued shall be stamped and 
entered in a register. 

(3) The Superintendent may grant a license to any clan or village for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. 

(4) Any person who, not being licensed or not belonging to any clan or 
village licensed in that behaK, possesses any firearms or ammunition, or who 
exports from the Chin Hills any firearms or ammunition, or who manufactures 
gunpowder, shall be punished, on conviction by a Magistrate, with impris- 
onment which may extend to three years, or with fine, or with both. 

(5) With the previous sanction of the Local Government, the Superintendent 
may direct that the foregoing sub-sections shall not apply to any tract or part 
of the Chin Hills, and may with the like sanction cancel any direction so made. 

(6) The Superintendent may, by order in writing, prohibit all or any of 
the persons belonging to any clan or village from carrying das, spears and bows 
and arrows, or any of those weapons, in any tract, to be defined in the order, 
if he is of opinion that such prohibition is necessary to the peace of such 
tract. Such order shall specify the length of time during which it shall re- 
main in force. 

(7) Whoever disobeys a prohibition under sub-section (6) shall, on con- 
viction by a Magistrate, be punished with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

32. No prosecution under the Upper Burma Forest Regulation, 1887, or 

Forests thereunder, shall be instituted against any Chin except 

with the sanction in writing of the Superintendent. 

S3. Whoever imports, cultivates, manufactures, possesses, sells or ex- 
ports opium, ganja, bhang or charas in the Chin Hills, shall be punished, on 
^ . conviction by a Magistrate, with imprisonment which may ex- 
^ * tend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

34. Whoever sells foreign fermented liquor or spirit to any Chin shall be 
T . punished, on conviction by a Magistrate, with imprisonment 

which may extend to three months, or with fine, or with both. 


Chapter VI. 

RULES REGARDING TAXES AND REALISATION OP PENES, &C. 

35. Taxes shall be levied on all clans and villages at such rates and in 
Taxes, such manner as the local Government may prescribe. 

36. An order for the payment of any fine, or tax, or for the delivery of 
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any property, or for the performance of any act, may be enforced (1) by the 

seizure of any movable property or of anystandins 

Fines Ta^xes person against whom such order is 

’ ’ ' made, or, when the order is made against a clan or 

village or fanaily of Chins, of any person belonging thereto, or (2) with the 
sanction of the Superintendent or of an Assistant Superintendent, by the 
simple imprisonment, for a term not exceeding one year, of the person against 
whom such order is made. 

[Chapter VII. Prohibition of appeals. Control and Revision, Power of Local 
Government to make Rules, Proceedings under Regulation not to be ques- 
tioned, Delegation of certain powers. 

Schedule. Enactments deemed applicable to Hill Tribes.] 


FINANCE AND JUSTICE. 

The Chin Hills are as yet in a very backward economic con- 
dition, and they have, therefore, practically no financial history. 
Taxation smaU. tribute is levied as token of submission to 
the Government of Burma, and a small sum is 
collected annually as house-tax. The whole sum realised from 
these two sources in the Chin Hills and in the Pakokku Chin 
Hills during the official year 1904-05 was Rs. 45,859, equal to 
about $15,000, which works out at about fifteen cents per head 
of the total population of the Hills. In the Chin Hills Rs. 600 
were realised by the sale of three liquor licenses. 

The work of the Civil and Criminal Courts in the Chin Hills 
is very light. In the official year 1904-05 there were in the 
A r i • Chin Hills only 87 criminal cases, involving 
nal^Tustice persons, brought to trial; and in the 

Pakbl^u Chin Hills the figures were 27 
cases and 67 persons. In the Civil Courts of the Chin Hills 
222 cases were disposed of during 1904-05, and in the Civil 
Courts of the Pakokku Chin Hills 28 cases. 
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THE TRADE AND SHIPPING OF 

BURMA 
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At the moment this volume goes to press the Government 
of India is taking steps for the revision of the form of its 
. statistical publications relating to trade and 

Trade^^sStist^^s ^ cognate subjects, with a view to rendering the 
statistics more accurate and more generally 
useful. The changes to be effected are those recommended by 
a Committee on Indian Trade Statistics, which presented its Re- 
port in August, 1905. Hitherto in India it has been the practice to 
trace imports to the port from which they were shipped direct to 
India, and exports to the port at which they were discharged from 
ship-board. The result of this system has been to obscure the real 
course of Indian trade. For instance, in regard to imports the 
figures for Ceylon have been swelled by the inclusion of gold and 
unwrought copper, nearly all of which is in reality imported 
from Australia and merely trans-shipped at Ceylon. In regard 
to exports it is clear that under the present system there is no 
record of trade with any country which has no seaboard; and 
until recently all rice and other merchandise declared for Suez 
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“for orders” was credited to Egypt, whereas the goods really 
passed to the United Kingdom and to the Continent of Europe. 

In preparing the following account of the trade of Burma, it 
has of course been impossime to go beyond the official record; 
but it must be noted that whatever errors exist in the official 
tables affect almost exclusively the figures in regard to the origin 
and destination of the trade, and do not touch the totals of articles 
and values. 

AGGREGATE MARITIME TRADE OF BURMA. 

The following tables show the total value of the imports into 
and the exports from Burma of merchandise and treasure in the 
foreign and coasting trade, exclusive of Government transactions, 
during the twenty years 1886-1905. 

Foreign trade is the trade between any port in Burma and 
any port outside of Burma which is not situated in India; and 
coasting trade is the trade between any port in Burma and any 

S ort in India, and includes the trade between ports situated in 
►urma. 

TOTAL VALUE OF THE IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE AND TREASURE 
INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COASTING TRADE, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

1886 

34 , 365,008 

49 , 371,681 

83 , 736,689 

1890 

54 , 677,523 

48 , 629,628 

103 , 307,151 

1895 

35 , 231,782 

61 , 429,110 

96 , 660,892 

1900 

49 , 193,964 

76 , 671,480 

125 , 865,444 

1905 

91 , 395,618 

88 , 735,800 

180 , 131,418 


TOTAL VALUE OF THE EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE AND TREASURE 
FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COASTING TRADE, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

1886 

67 , 808,190 

28 , 175,878 

95 , 984,068 

1890 

77 , 815,420 

27 , 145,843 

104 , 961,263 

1895 ... 

98 , 202,337 

39 , 979,824 

138 , 182,161 

1900 

101 , 879,290 

84 , 555,150 

186 , 434,440 

1905 

162 , 881,209 

78 , 787,613 

241 , 668,822 
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TOTAL VALUE OF THE IMPORTS PLUS THE EXPORTS OF MERCHAN- 
DISE AND TREASURE IN THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COASTING 
TRADE OF BURMA, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

Foreign Imports 
plus 

Foreign Exports. 

Coasting Imports 
plus 

Coasting Exports. 

Total Imports 
plus 

Total Exports. 

1886 

102 , 173,198 

77 , 547,559 

179 , 720,757 

1890 

132 , 492,943 

75 , 775,471 

208 , 268,414 

1895 

133 , 434,119 

101 , 408,934 

234 , 843,053 

1900 

151 , 073,254 

161 , 226,630 

312 , 299,884 

1905 

254 , 277,327 

167 , 523,413 

421 , 800,740 


From the foregoing tables the following facts are obtained in 
relation to the growth of the maritime trade of Burma during the 
past twenty years. 


The value of the Total Imports plus the Total Exports increased 
The value of the Foreign Imports plus the Foreign Exports “ 
The value of the Coasting Imports plus the Coasting Exports 

The value of the Total Imports 

The value of the Total Exports 

The value of the Foreign Imports 

The value of the Foreign Exports 

The value of the Coasting Imports 

The value of the Coasting Exports “ 


by 


134 % 

148 % 

116 % 

115 % 

151 % 

165 % 

140 % 

79 % 

179 % 


If we exclude treasure from the calculation and confine our- 
selves to the private sea-borne trade in merchandise, we get the 
following results: — 

TOTAL VALUE OF THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(EXCLUSIVE OF TREASURE) IN THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COAST- 
ING TRADE OF BURMA, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year 
ending 
31 March. 

Foreign 

Imports. 

Coasting 

Imports. 

Total 

Imports. 

Foreign 

Exports. 

Coasting 

Exports. 

Total 

Exports. 

1886 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

34 , 198,154 

54 , 543,948 

34 , 693,513 

48 , 697,999 

89 , 093,715 

32 , 963,384 

41 , 081,720 

48 , 575,363 

59 , 419,209 

81 , 527,081 

67 , 161,538 

95 , 625,668 

83 , 268,876 

108 , 117,208 

170 , 620,796 

67 , 803,690 

77 , 813,576 

98 , 175,837 

101 , 874,995 

162 , 828,909 

22 , 726,416 

23 , 840,051 

38 , 531,868 

81 , 184,244 

76 , 640,205 

90 , 530,106 

101 , 653,627 

136 , 707,705 

183 , 059,239 

239 , 469,114 
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From the foregoing table it is seen that during the period 
1886-1905 the Foreign imports of merchandise increased by 
160%, the Coasting imports of merchandise by 147%, the Foreign 
exports of merchandise by 140%, and the Coasting exports of 
merchandise by 237%. 

The following pages deal in detail with the various branches 
of the trade of Burma — ^the Foreign Trade, the Coasting Trade, 
the Trans-frontier Trade, Government Transactions, and the 
Import and Export of Treasure on private and on Government 
Account — ^and with the particulars of the articles imported and 
exported and the origin and destination of the trade. 

THE FOKEIGN IMPORT TRADE. 

The following pages present an analysis of the Foreign import 
trade of Burma during the twenty-year period 1886—1905. It is 
to be noted that the figures throughout relate to merchandise 
only (the value of treasure being excluded), and that Government 
transactions are not included. 

The following table represents the value of imports of merchan- 
dise into Burma from Foreign countries, — i.e., from ports outside 
„ , . _ ^ . British India; and it is important to re- 

CouStries oT Origin ^ member that the country of origin is not 

necessarily that irom which the merchan- 
dise originally came, but is the country from which it was shipped 
directly to Burma. Thus there is no doubt that a considerable 
proportion of the imports from Holland and Belgium comes in 
reality from Germany, and that a large proportion of the imports 
from the Straits Settlements originate in China. Similarly in 
regard to the imports from the United States, the figures given 
opposite the United States represent only merchandise shipped 
directly from United States ports to Burma, whereas it is 
known that a large amount of American products arrives in- 
directly, chiefly through the United Kingdom. It is impossible, 
from any data now available, to make such adjustments in the 
tables as would assign to each country its true share in the 
import trade of Burma; and the tables must be accepted with 
the reservations noted above. 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA FROM FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES, 1886-1905. 

(In Rtr.PEBS.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1886. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

United Kingdom 

25,158,684 

22,506,951 

29,856,108 

51,842,832 

Austria-Hungary 

— 

215,910 

389,736 

1,513,547 

Belgium 


685,288 

1,455,482 

3,149,932 

France 

439,339 

997,169 

1,929,658 

Germany 

548,215 

1,233,352 

2,936,556 

5;083;291 

Holland 

— 

1,054,212 

1,166,936 

3,104,849 

United States 

— 

572,611 

1,518,073 

3,639,307 

China 

3,235 

73,265 

958,322 

2,412,356 

Japan 

— 

16,430 

1,348,614 

2,450,047 

Straits Settlements .... 

7,009,474 

7,530,453 

7,334,809 

11,643,419 

Other Countries 

1,415,469 

365,702 

736,284 

2,324,477 

Total 

34,198,154 

34,693,513 

48,697,999 

89,093,715 


Full details for eacli country for the year 1886 and for each 
year from 1895 to 1905 are given in Table III., Appendix S. 
The increase of the import trade with each country during the 
past ten years is shown in the following table: — 

INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO BURMA FROM THE PRIN- 
CIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1896-1905. 



Average annual 
value of Imports. 
1896-1900. 
Rupees. 

Average annual 
value of Imports. 
1901-05. 
Rupees. 

Rate of increase. 
1896-1900 to 
1901-05. 

United Kingdom 

31,906,858 

42,426,755 

32% 

Austria-Hungary 

431,594 

1,006,160 

133% 

Belgium 

1,205,209 

2,509,383 

108% 

France 

940,939 

1,655,265 

75% 

Germany 

2,875,988 

4,356,395 

51% 

Holland 

1,155,201 

2,367,333 

104% 

United States 

1,209,027 

2,338,770 

93% 

China 

617,075 

1,395,895 

126% 

Japan 

815,240 

3,256,846 

299% 

Straits Settlements 

8,458,256 

9,801,109 

15% 


It will be observed that the direct import trade into Burma 
from the United King dom has increased at a much slower rate 
than the import trade with the other principal countries, and 
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this notwithstanding the fact that England continues to ship to 
Burma a great quantity of merchandise of foreign origin. 

The most notable fact, however, disclosed by the above table 
is the great increase in the direct import trade from Japan, a 
fact the more remarkable since the figures for the five-year period 
1901-05 were seriously affected by the Russo-Japanese War. 
How great this effect was may be measured by the fact that the 
imports from Japan fell in value from Rs. 4,975,480 in 1904 to 
Rs. 2,450,047 in 1905. 

The increase of the direct import trade with China is also 
significant; and this increase, taken with the increase of direct 
Japanese imports, accounts for the comparatively slow rate of 
increase shown by the Straits Settlements, through which for- 
merly the greater part of the Chinese and Japanese imports 
passed on their way to Burma. In fact, the average value of the 
imports from the Straits Settlements for the period 1901-05 
was less by a million rupees than the average for the period 
1891-95. 


The classification of the imports of Burma according to 
character of the merchandise imported is not subject to those 
^ . faults of registration which detract from 

Principal iStidel. ° J^e usefulness of the statistics relating to 

the countries or origin, and the followmg 
paragraphs represent substantially the character of the import 
trade of Burma from foreign countries direct. It is true that a 
comparatively small amount of foreign merchandise is imported 
into Burma in the coasting trade in the form of merchandise 


trans-shipped at one of the ports of India and forwarded thence 
to Burma. These imports of foreign merchandise in the coast- 
ing trade are dealt with in the section of this chapter relating 
to the coasting trade. There is a further import of foreign 
merchandise on Government account; and this trade is dealt 


with in the section of this chapter relating to Government im- 


ports. 

In the official statistics published by the Government of Burma 
the primary classification of imports according to the character 
of the merchandise is into seven classes ; and the following sum- 
mary of Table IV., Appendix S, serves to show the general char- 
acter of the import trade in the period 1896—1905. 
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VALUE, BY CLASSES, OP MERCBEANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN 
THE FOREIGN TRADE, 1896-1905. 


(In Rupees.) 


Class of Merchandise Imported. 

1896. 

1901. 

1905. 

1. Animals, living 

2. Articles of Food and Drink 

3. Metals and Manufactures of Metals . . 

4. Chemicals, Drugs, Narcotics 

5. OUs 

6. Raw Materials and Unmanufactured 

Articles 

7. Articles Manufactured and partly Man- 

ufactured 

S44 

9,156’353 

5,206,637 

849,192 

969,971 

3,284,780 

27,674,286 

19,970 

12,902,863 

10,131,629 

1,152,911 

923,469 

2,933,323 

40,623,668 

104,770 

15,498,950 

17,470,360 

1,936,112 

1,940,965 

3,236,453 

48,906,105 

Total value of Imports of Merchandise in 
the Foreign Trade 

47,145,063 

68,687,833 

89,093,715 


From the foregoing table it is seen that the import of Metals 
and Manufactures of Metals has increased in value during the 
ten years 1896-1905 by 235%; the import of Chemicals, Drugs, 
and Narcotics, by 128%; the import of Oils by 100%; the im- 
port of Articles Manufactured and partly Manufactured by 
76% ; the import of Articles of Food and Drink by 69%; whilst 
the import of Raw Material and Unmanufactured Articles has 
remained stationary. 

The following table shows the relative proportion to the total 
value of foreign imports of each class of foreign imports: — 


PROPORTION PER CENT. OF EACH CLASS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE TO THE TOTAL 
VALUE OF SUCH IMPORTS, 1896-1905. 


Year ending March 31. 

1896. 

1901. 

1905. 

1. Animals, living 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

2. Articles of Food and Drink 

19.4 

18.7 

17.3 

3. Metals and Manufactures of Metals 

11.0 

14.7 

19.6 

4. Chemicals, Drugs, Narcotics 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

5. Oils 

2.0 

1.3 

2.1 

6. Raw Materials and Unmanufactured Articles . . 

6.9 

4.2 

3.6 

7. Articles Manufactured and partly Manufactured 

58.7 

59.1 

54.9 

Forward on all items 

.2 

A 

.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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No useful purpose would be served by making any further 
analysis on the basis of the above broad classifications. In order 
to gain a closer view of the character of the foreign imports of 
Burma the following abstract of Table IV., Appendix S, is made, 
in which each article of merchandise imported into Burma in 
the foreign trade the total value of which had reached Rs. 750,000 
in 1905 is included. The value of the articles included in the 
following table represents 84.6% of the total value of mer- 
chandise imported into Burma in the foreign trade in the 
year 1905, the remaining 15.4% being made up of a large num- 
ber of articles no one of which reached a value of Rs. 750,000 in 
1905. 

VALUE OP THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OP MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE POREIGN TRADE, 1896-1902. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1896. 

1901. 

1902. 

Ale, Beer, Porter 

Spirits 

Provisions 

Salt 

Sugar 

Hardware and Cutlery 

Metals 

Machinery 

Chemicals 

Tobacco 

Kerosene Oil 

Raw Silk 

Silk Piece-goods 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

Cotton Piece-goods 

Manufactures of Wool 

Apparel 

Boots and Shoes 

Earthenware and Porcelain . . . 

Matches 

Umbrellas and Sunshades .... 

1,085,241 
1,215,755 
3,375,669 
1,378,668 
868,398 
1,277,336 
2,854,573 
1,044,245 
342,839 
245,401 
900,710 
2,165,394 1 
4,762,481 
4,733,664 
10,421,954 
1,110,946 
1,534,440 
185,590 
583,365 
546,381 
607,367 

1,244,606 

1,386,538 

4,523,594 

1,042,530 

3,200,342 

2,353,682 

5,709,950 

2,018,609. 

485,950 

370,670 

822,273 

1,501,920 

5,523,886 

4,324,566 

18,095,066 

3,296,892 

2,354,318 

390,599 

426,914 

770,842 

977,393 

1,392,934 

1,524,611 

5,146,104 

980,922 

2.,848,910 

2.091.620 
5,874,654 
2,753,699 

621,692 

354,415 

1,553,945 

1,497,657 

2,749,902 

3,832,280 

13.410.620 
1,766,059 
1,963,556 

494,779 

579,207 

871,131 

737,691 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, 1903-1905 {Continued). 

(In Rxjpees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Ale, Beer, Porter 

1,259,766 

1,798,231 

1,689,661 

Spirits 

1,393,201 

1,675,314 

1,721,196 

Provisions 

5,183,252 

5,562,112 

5,867,006 

Salt 

919,967 

868,730 

1,060,499 

Sugar 

2,418,374 

3,335,912 

3,517,162 

Hardware and Cutlery 

2,374,281 

3,339,576 

3,320,779 

Metals 

5,727,389 

10,707,647 

10,102,436 

Machinery 

2,594,404 

3,391,538 

3,826,666 

Chemicals 

524,708 

808,391 

728,460 

Tobacco 

427,039 

715,525 

840,758 

Kerosene Oil 

641,493 

1,281,449 

1,827,456 

Raw Silk 

941,126 

929,522 

1,388,375 

Silk Piece-goods 

3,603,293 

5,381,442 

4,287,810 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

3,893,886 

4,521,555 

3,162,606 

Cotton Piece-goods 

13,566,107 1 

15,861,246 

' 21,293,083 

Manufactures of Wool 

1,416,634 

3,214,448 

4,740,709 

Apparel 

1,828,191 

2,691,424 

1 2,613,014 

Boots and Shoes 

395,825 

762,980 

774,661 

Earthenware and Porcelain . . . 

624,816 

799,298 

783,085 

Matches 

948,919 

1,203,536 

971,832 

Umbrellas and Sunshades .... 

495,456 

923,038 

986,236 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that of the twenty-one 
items of merchandise enumerated four only — Salt, Raw Silk, 
Silk Piece-goods, and Cotton Twist and Yarn — show a decrease 
in 1905 as compared with 1896. The rate of increase in the 
value of the remaining items is shown in the following table : — 


RATE OF INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF IMPORTS IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE IN THE DECADE 1896-1905. 


Class of Merchandise. 

Increase 

1896-1905. 

Class of Merchandise. 

Increase. 

1896-1905. 

Manufactures of Wool . . 
Boots and Shoes .... 

Sugar 

Machinery 

Metals 

Tobacco 

Hardware 

Chemicals 

Cotton Piece-goods , . . 

327% 

317 

305 

266 

253 

242 

160 

112 

104 

Kerosene Oil 

Matches 

Provisions 

Apparel 

Umbrellas 

Ale, Beer, Porter .... 

Spirits 

Earthenware 

Of total imports .... 

103% 

77 

73 

70 

62 

55 

41 

34 

88 
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Further details of the various articles of merchandise imported 
into Burma in the foreign trade are given in Appendix S. 


THE FOREIGN EXPORT TRADE. 


The official statistics of the value of exports from Burma are 
made out in such a manner as to render them almost useless for 


Value of Exports by 
Countries of Destination. 


the purpose of making any com- 
parison of the value of exports to 
the different foreign countries. Thus 


until 1904 exports to Port Said for orders” were registered as 
exports to Egypt, although almost the whole of the exports were 
in fact intended for European countries. How great the change 
which was affected by the registration of the true destination of 
these exports via Port Said may be seen from the fact that whereas 
the exports to Egypt in 1903 were valued at Rs. 55,671,748 and 
those to Germany at Rs. 916,929 the figures for 1904 give Egypt 
only Rs. 2,922,815 and Germany Rs. 17,482,810. In 1905 the 
discrepancy is greater still, Egypt showing Rs. 1,978,269 and 
Germany Rs. 19,367,874. The figures in the following table 
are the best which are available, but it must be noted that the 


greater part of the exports from Burma to the United States 
and Canada do not appear opposite those countries, as they are 
not exported directly to those countries. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM BURMA TO FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES, 1886-1905. 


(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1886. 

1895. 

1900. 

1906. 

United Kingdom . . , 

. 28,630,204 

21,183,488 

21,381,634 

24,186,017 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

— 

244,837 

574,717 

13,601,593 

Belgium 

— 

15,391 

6,000 

2,941,228 

France 

. 

274,958 

69,979 

2,338,843 

Germany 

125,700 

860,939 

703,104 

19,367,874 

Holland 

— 

391,397 

80,680 

11,253,441 

Egypt 

. 

36,462,587 

36,912,064 

1,978,269 

South America .... 

1,408,599 

11,465,723 

5,384,015 

5,044,051 

United States 

— 

180,122 1 

97,795 

99,310 

China 

456,450 

22,287 i 

459,760 

3,789,719 

1 Japan 

— 

973;032 1 

310,738 

36,747,894 

Straits Settlements . . 

. 14,754,040 

20,418,654 

25,733,790 

24,957,476 

Other Countries .... 

. 22,428,697 

5,682,422 

8,648,371 

16,523,194 

Total 

. 67,803,690 

98,175,837 

100,362,647 

162,828,909 
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Full details for each country for the year 1886 and for each 
year from 1895-1905 are given in Table V., Appendix S. No 
useful purpose would be served by making any analysis of the 
growth of exports to each foreign country on the basis of the 
foregoing figures, since the figures up to 1901 credit to Egypt 
the greater part of the export to European countries other than 
the United Kingdom, as explained above. 

The figures for China and Japan, however, represent substan- 
tially the true export to those countries, and they deserve some 
notice. Here, as in the case of imports, a great increase in the 
direct trade is to be observed. The exports to China rose in 
value from Rs. 459,760 to Rs. 3,789,719 in the five years 1901— 
05; and the value of the exports to Japan increased in the 
same period from Rs. 310,738 to Rs. 36,747,894, — an increase of 
more than one hundred-fold. This enormous increase was due 
in great part to purchases of rice in view of the war with Russia. 

The items of exports from Burma in the foreign trade present, 

naturally, no such variety as the items of import. It will be 

. seen from the following tables that Rice 

Princioal ArticLs ° Teak make up more than 89 per cent, 

principal Arucies. exports in the foreign 

trade, and that no other single item represented in 1905 as much 
as 4 per cent, of the total value of exports in the foreign trade. 
At present it is only necessary to present a brief analysis 
of the foreign export trade as a whole. The following table 
is an abstract of Table VI., Appendix S : — 

VALUE OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 
FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, 1886-1905. 


(In Rupees.) 


Year ending Marcli 31. 

1886. 

1896. 

1905. 

Rice 

55,238,058 

87,439,956 

135,939,970 

Rice Bran 

804,693 

2,089,257 

4,331,295 

Teak 

5,186,845 

6,468,252 

5,809,811 

Hides and Skins, Raw .... 

1,526,524 

1,706,322 

3,263,809 

Mineral Oils 

— 

756,829 

2,805,987 

Candles 

— 

— 

944,106 

CaoutchLOUc, Raw 

35,052 

722,480 

412,991 

Jadestone 

500,050 

546,150 

624,050 

Cutch 

1,691,388 

3,352,484 

931,596 

Other articles 

2,821,080 

2,599,576 

7,765,294 

Total 

67,803,690 

105,681,306 

162,828,909 ^ 
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The rate of increase or decrease in the value of the principal 
articles of export in the foreign trade in the decade 1896-1905 
is shown in the following table. The most notable increase is 
in mineral oils. This item is made up almost entirely of locally 
produced kerosene and paraffin wax, the export of the former 
having increased from a value of Rs. 142,259 in 1896 to Rs 
1,848,171 in 1905. 

RATE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES OP EXPORTS FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE IN 
THE DECADE 1896-1905. 


Article. 

Increase or 
decrease. 
1896-1905. 

Article. 

Increase or 
decrease. 
1896-1905. 


Rice .... 
Rice Bran . . 
Teak . . . . i 
Hides, Skins . 
Mineral Oils . 

+ 55% 
+ 107% 
- 10% 
+ 91% 
+271% 

Candles . . . 
Caoutcliouc . . 
Jadestone . . . ! 
Cutch .... 
Other exports . 

* 

- 42% 
+ 14% 
-260% 
+ 198% 

*The export of locally 
manufactured candles 
is a new trade which 
commenced in 1901. 


The relative importance of the various articles of export in 
the foreign trade during the past twenty years is shown in the 
following table: — 

PROPORTION PER CENT. OF THE VALUE OF EACH PRINCIPAL ARTICLE 
OF EXPORT FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE TO THE TOTAL 
VALUE OF SUCH EXPORTS, 1886-1905. 


Article. 

Proportion 
per cent. 
1886. 

Proportion 
per cent. 
1896. 

Proportion 
per cent. 

1905. 

Rice 

81.46 

82.73 

83.48 

Rice Bran 

1.17 

1.97 

2.66 

Teak 

7.64 

6.12 

3.57 

Hides and Skins, Raw 

2.25 

1.61 

2.00 

Mineral Oils , 

.00 

.71 

1.72 

Candles 

.00 

.00 

.57 

Caoutchouc, Raw 

.05 

.68 

.25 

Jadestone 

.73 

.51 

.38 

Cutch 

2.49 

3.17 

.57 

Other articles 

4.16 

2.45 

4.76 

Forward on all items 

.05 

.05 

.04 


100.00 I 

100.00 

100.00 
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From the foregoing table it is seen that Rice and its by-product 
Rice Bran have increased their relative importance in the for- 
eign export trade from 82.63% in 1886 to 86.14% in 1905,- whilst 
Teak, though still retaining the second place, has fallen from 
7.64% of the total to 3.57% in the same period. 


THE COASTING IMPORT TRADE. 


The term “Coasting Trade” as used in the official statistics 
of the Government of Burma requires a word of explanation. 
The term is used to include not only the trade between ports in 
the Province of Burma, but, since Burma is politically part of 
India, also trade between ports in Burma and ah. ports in India 

n er; that is, with ports in British India, in the Native States 
idia, and in parts of India under foreign rule other than 
British. 


From the standpoint of the statistician this use of the term 
“Coasting Trade” is confusing, since it brings under one head- 
ing three distinct classes of trade, — the inter-portal trade of 
Burma, the trade of Burma with British India, and the trade 


of Burma with foreign dependencies in India. 

The effect of this classification upon the trade statistics of 
Burma may be briefly stated. The volume entitled Anmial 
n/r • f 4 . 1 . Statement of the Sea-borne Trade and 

» Coast^g Trade Navigation of Burma with Foreign Coun- 
tries and Indian Ports is divided into 


two parts. Part I. Foreign Trade, and Part II. Coasting Trade. 
Throughout the tables in Part II. a distinction is made 
between imports and exports of the produce and manufactures 
of India and the imports and exports of foreign merchandise. 
As these tables are all constructed on the same plan, it is sufficient 
for the present purpose if I deal with the tables relating to the 
imports into Burma of articles of Indian produce and manu- 
facture, for any remarks made on these particular tables would 
apply mutatis mutandis to the other tables. 

Table 3 of Part II. of the Annual Statement is headed 


“Quantity and Value of the Principal and Other Articles of 
Indian Produce and Manufactures imported from Indian Ports 
into the Province of Burma, in each official year, from 1900— 
1901 to 1904-05.” This is a summary table giving simply the 
totals under each item and making no distinction as to what 
part of India the merchandise came from. Table 7 of Part II. 
is headed “Quantity and Value of the Principal and Other 
Articles of Indian Produce and Manufacture imported Coast- 
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wise from Indian Ports into the Province of Burma in the oflBcial 
year 1904-05. This is a detailed table subdividing the total 
value of each article imported into the values from each part of 
India. It will be noted that the phraseology of these two head- 
ings difPers in this respect, that whereas the former says “im- 
ported from Indian Ports,” the latter says “imported coast- 
wise from Indian Ports.” At first sight one is led to suppose 
that this difference in phraseology has some special significance, 
for instance that the first table refers to imports from ports in 
India proper, exclusive of Burma, and that the latter, by the 
indication of the added word “coastwise,” refers to imports from 
India proper and the imports from one port to another in Burma. 

Reference to the totals of these two tables shows, however, 
that the two tables cover the same ground, and that they both 
include imports from British India proper, from Native India, 
from Foreign India, and from ports in Burma. It is difficult 
under these circumstances to understand the object of the dif- 
ference in phraseology referred to. It may be noted here that 
the Annual Statement contains no explanations of any kind, 
but consists simply of a mass of tables. 

The import tables No. 3 and No. 7 state that there was im- 
ported into the Province of Burma from Indian ports merchandise 
of Indian Produce and Manufacture in the official year 1904-05 
to the value of Rs. 69,222,013. But as a matter of fact it is seen 
that of this total sum shown as the value of imports into the 
Province Rs. 7,266,840 represents the value of goods imported 
into ports within the Province from other ports within the Prov- 
ince. It is clear, therefore, that the true value of imports of 
Indian produce and manufactures into the Province of Burma — 
that is, the value of such imports into the Province from outside 
the Province — ^in the year 1904-05 was not Rs. 69,222,013, but 
that sum minus Rs. 7,226,840; that is to say, Rs. 61,955,173, 
or about 10.5 per cent, less than the figures as given in the 
official report. 

The difference between the apparent and the true imports in 
the coasting trade is even greater if we include in our calcula- 
tion the import of foreign merchandise in the coasting trade. 
The total value of all merchandise imported into the Province 
of Burma in the coasting trade in 1904-05 is stated in the An- 
nual Statement as Rs. 81,527,081, but of this sum Rs. 14,820,832 
represent inter-portal imports within the Province. The true 
value of all merchandise imported in the coasting trade was, 
therefore, Rs. 66,706,249, or about 18.1 per cent, less than the 
figures as given in the official report. 
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The following table is a summary of Table VIII., Appendix S, 
in which the value of merchandise, Indian and Foreign, into 
Burma in the coasting trade is given for each 
Value^o^^astmg Iggg summary 

Country of Origin, I have separated the inter-portal trade 

of Burma from the trade with India, so that 
the figures show at a glance the value of merchandise actually 
imported into Burma from outside the Province as well as the 
value of the inter-portal trade within the Province. It will be 
seen from the following table that both as regards the import 
of Indian produce and manufactures and the import of foreign 
merchandise Bengal is by far the most important source of sup- 
ply in the coasting import trade of Burma from outside the 
Province, Madras coming next, followed by Bombay, Indian 
Ports not British, and Sind, in the order named. 


VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE COAST- 
ING TRADE, 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Coumtry of Origin. 

Character of 
Merchandise. 

1886. 

1896. 

1905. 

From Bengal 

Indian 

Foreign 

13,306,526 

4,639,504 

20,934,456 

4,837,643 

38,109,504 

3,558,142 

Total 

17,946,030 

25,772,099 

41,667,646 

From Madras 

Indian 

Foreign 

5,645,293 

207,851 



Total 

5,853,144 

10,775,056 

15,495,712 

From Bombay 

Indian 

Foreign 

779,279 

1,073,826 

4,472,131 

2,440,217 

7,829,103 

1,007,147 

Total 

1,853,105 

6,912,348 

8,836,250 

From Indian Ports 

NOT British 

Indian 

Foreign 

516,446 

3,873 

261,208 

4,148 

525,969 

1,972 

Total 

520,319 

265,356 

527,941 

From Sind ; 

i 

Indian 

Foreign 

— 

20,670 

1,500 

171,425 

7,275 

Total 

— 



Total from Outside 
THE Province 

Indian 

Foreign 

20,247,544 

5,925,054 

36,280,011 

7,467,018 

61,955,173 

4,751,076 

Total 

26,172,598 

43,747,029 

66,706,249 
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VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE COAST- 
ING TRADE, 1886-1905 {Continued). 

(In Rupees.) 


Country of Origin. 

Character of 
Merchandise. 

1886. 

1896. 

1905. 

Inter-portal Trade 
WITHIN THE Province 

Indian 

Foreign 

2,708,856 

4,081,930 


7,266,840 

7,553,992 

Total 

6,790,786 

11,308,879 

14,820,832 

Grand Total Coast- 
ing Trade f 

Indian 

Foreign 

22,956,400 

10,006,094 

41,758,514 

13,297,394 

69,222,013 

12,305,068 

Total 

32,963,384 

55,055,908 

81,527,081 


The foregoing table calls for little comment. It shows that 
during the past twenty years there has been a steady increase in 
the total coasting trade of Burma, and that the increase has been 
shared by each country of origin with the single exception of 
“Indian Ports not British,” the trade with which is very small 
in value, and has remained almost stationary in the period under 
review, except during the years 1889-1894 when it averaged 
about Rs. 1,500,000 annually. During the past ten years, how- 
ever, the imports from Indian Ports not British have shown signs 
of revival, though still far below the average for the years 1889-94. 

The following table shows the increase of the coasting import 
trade during the past ten years, arranged according to the con- 
tries of origin. Full details for the twenty years 1886-1905 are 
given in Table VIII., Appendix S. 

INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO BURMA IN THE COAST- 
ING TRADE, 1896-1905. 


Country of Origin. 

Average annual 
value of Imports. 
1896-1900. 
(Rupees.) 

Aver age annual 
value ot Imports, 
1901-05. 
(Rupees.) 

Rate of 
increa‘»e, 
1896-1900 to 
1901-05. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Indian Ports not British ...... 

Sind 

Total from outside Province .... 
Inter-portal Trade within Province . 
Total Coasting Trade 

28,455,491 

11,341,064 

5,890,332 

211,844 

112,362 

37,124,345 

13,801,126 

7,585,547 

434,827 

190,834 

30% 

21% 

28% 

105% 

69% 

45,811,295 

11,396,331 

59,156,400 1 
13,739,695 

29% 

20% 

57,207,626 

72,896,090 

27% 
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It is seen from the foregoing table that, leaving out of con- 
sideration the comparatively insignificant import trade from 
Sind and from Indian Ports not British, on the average 
figures for the past ten years the greatest increase is shown 
in the Bengal trade, the smallest in the inter-portal trade 
within the Province. Reference to Table VIII., Appendix S, 
shows that the import coasting trade is very free from violent 
fluctuation, and that it has pursued, in all except its two 
smallest branches, a steady course of growth during the past 


twenty years. 

The following analysis of the coasting import trade of Burma, 
according to the value of the principal articles imported, during 
„ , , _ ^ f the five years 1901-05 is based upon the 

Prindoal .^ticles ° %ures given in the Annual Statement 
P _ of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 

of Burma with Foreign Countries and Indian Ports. Prior to 
1901 the only volumes which I have been able to consult in re- 
gard to the Coasting Trade of Burma are the annual volumes of 
the Report on the Trade and Navigation of Burma, and these 
do not furnish sufficient details to permit of any close analysis 
of the coasting import trade on the basis of the value of the prin- 
cipal articles imported. Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the figures for 1901-05, attention must be directed to the fact 
that, as the total figures under each article in the coasting import 
trade, as given in the Annual Statement, include the value of 
imports passing between ports within the Province, they do not 
represent the value of the actual imports into the Province from 
outside, but the value of such imports plus the value of the inter- 

J ortal imports within the Province. For the present purpose 
have deemed it advisable to separate these two sets of figures, 
and to give here the value of the actual imports in the coasting 
trade into the Province from outside. Owing to the form in which 
the official statistics are compiled, the task of ascertaining the 
value of the imports of each principal article from^ outside the 
Province has involved a great deal of labour; but it is clear that, 
unless the value of the inter-portal imports within the Province 
are separated from the value of the imports from outside the 
Province, no accurate view can be obtained of the main fact which 


import statistics are supposed to furnish; namely, the dependence 
of the territory concerned upon outside sources of supply for its 
commercial needs. The figures in this section refer, therefore, 
to the imports in the coasting trade from outside the Province 
only; that is to say, to imports from India proper, British, Native, 
and Foreign. 
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The following table is an abstract of Table IX., Appendix S: 


VALUE OE THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF INDIAN PRODUCE AND 
MANUFACTURE AND OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO 
BURMA FROM INDIAN PORTS OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE DURING 
THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1901, AND 1905. 


(In Rupees.) 


Articles. 

Character of 
Merchandise. 

1901. 

1905. 

Gunny Bags 

ladian 

Foreign .... 

7,085,311 

8,884,987 


Total . 

.... 

7,085,311 

8,884,987 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

Indian . 
Foreign 

.... 

3,115,148 

368,838 

4,007,824 

392,250 


Total 

3,483,986 

4,400,074 

Cotton Manufactures 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

2,888,477 

1,425,806 

4,065,983 

2,006,186 


Total 

4,314,283 

6,072,169 

Tobacco 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

5,650,401 

65,457 

5,813,584 

37,388 



5,715,858 

5,850,972 

Vegetable Oils 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

4,118,580 

5,422,560 


Total 

4,118,580 

5,422,560 

Spices 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

5,730,998 : 

79,873 

5,766,547 


Total 

5,810,871 

5,766,647 

Provisions 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

5,481,906 

68,776 

6,916,810 

84,800 


Total 

5,550,682 

7,001,610 

Coal, Coke, Patent Fuel 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

2,409,955 

101,358 

3,914,504 


Total 

2,511,313 

3,914,504 

Seeds 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

1,525,006 

2,554,970 


Total 

1,525,006 

2,554,970 

Silk Manufactures 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

1,208,774 

119,663 

572,719 

44,760 


Total . 

.... 

1,328,437 

617,479 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OP INDIAN PRODUCE AND 
MANUFACTURE AND OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA FROM INDIAN PORTS OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE 
DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1901, AND 1905 {Continued). 


(In Rupees.) 


Articles. 

Character of 
Merchandise. 

1901. 

1905. 

Wheat Flour 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

1,678,763 

2,421,665 

Total 

1,678,763 

2,421,665 

Fresh Vegetables 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

1,058,914 


Total 

1,058,914 

1,270,124 

Cordage, Eopb, Twine 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

840,566 

7,211 

1,142,960 

2,322 

Total 

847,767 

1,145,282 

Pulse 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

795,010 

1,187,159 

Total 

795,010 

1,187,159 

Sugar 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

389,717 

2,730 

759,174 

15,945 

Total 

392,447 

775,119 

Metals 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

683,653 

270,100 

894,334 

345,811 

Total 

953,753 

1,240,145 

Hardware and Cutlery 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

126,591 

266,925 

366,588 

206,311 

Total 

393,516 

572,899 

Apparel 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

274,305 

229,182 

297,313 

180,561 

Total 

503,487 

477,874 

Boots and Shoes 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

290,670 

40,807 

247,406 

16,181 

Total 

331,477 

263,587 

Umbrellas and Sunshades 

Indian 

Foreign .... 

98,789 

46,892 

248,111 

86,778 

Total 

145,681 

334,889 


It is seen from the foregoing table that by far the most im- 
portant article imported into Burma in the coasting trade is 
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gunny bags. These are used for packing rice. They are made 
of jute, and practically the whole import is from Bengal. 

The item provisions, which comes next in rank, includes 
butter, cheese, dried fruits and vegetables, and other articles of 
food; but the principal articles included under this head are 
dried fish, salted and unsalted, and ghi, which is boiled butter, 
the universal medium of cookery amongst the natives. 

The import of cotton manufactures is made up chiefly of the 
two items grey unbleached piece-goods and coloured, printed, or 
dyed piece-goods. It will be noted that about one-third of the 
value of the import of cotton manufactures represents foreign 
goods imported through Indian ports, and that about two-thirds 
represents goods manufactured in India. 

Almost the whole of the item tobacco is made up of unmanu- 
factured tobacco imported from Bengal and Madras. 

Under the head spices the most important item, represen ting 
more than 90 per cent, of the total value, is betel-nuts. The 
betel-nut is the fruit of the areca palm, Areca catechu, and is 
used by the Burmans as a masticatory. 

Under vegetable oils the three principal items are earth-nut 
oil, til, or jinjili, and cocoanut oil. The first is a product of the 
earth-nut, sometimes called ground-nut, monkey-nut, or pea- 
nut, and is used as a lamp oil and for cooking and medicinal 
purposes. Til or jinjili oil, better known as gingelly oil or ofi 
of sesame, is the product of Sesamum orientate, and it is used as 
an article of food and for lighting and lubricating purposes. The 
uses of cocoanut oil are manifold, but it is chiefly used for cook- 
ing purposes. 

The only article imported in the coasting trade which shows 
a noticeable decline in value in recent years is manufactures of 
silk. This decline has been steady during the past five years, 
and it is seen that the value of imports of silk manufactures has 
fallen in 1905 to less than half what it was m 1901. 


THE COASTING EXPOET TRADE. 

In the following analysis of the coasting export trade of Burma 
I have followed the same method as that adopted in the case of 
. the coasting import trade; that is to 

Export%ra^^ by^ ^ separated the inter-portal 

Country of Des&iation. within the Province from the 

actual export trade to ports in India 
outside the Province. The remarks on pp. 811, 812, in regard 
to the coasting import trade apply, mutatis mutandis, to the coast- 
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ing export trade. The following table is a summary of Table 
X., Appendix S, in which the value of merchandise exported 
from Burma in the coasting trade is given for each year from 
1886 to 1905. In this table I have separated the inter-portal trade 
within the Province from the trade with India, so that the figures 
show the value of merchandise exported from Burma to ports in 
India proper as well as the value of the inter-portal exports. 


VALUE OF MERCHAJSTDISE EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE 
COASTING TRADE. 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Country of Destination. 

Character of 
Merchandise. 

1886. 

1896. 

1905. 

To Bengal 

Indian 

Foreign 

3,929,714 

270,557 

6,924,631 

881,348 

31,388,576 

1,477,828 

Total 

4,200,271 

7,805,979 

32,866,404 

To Bombay 

Indian 

Foreign 

7,353,228 

30,606 

9,015,436 

34,904 

16,835,787 

77,911 

Total 

7,383,829 

9,050,340 

16,913,698 

To Madras 

Indian 

Foreign 

4,569,783 

24,146 

7,385,921 

63,684 

11,789,911 

222,082 

Total 

4,593,947 

7,449,605 

12,011,993 

To Indian Ports not 
British 

Indian 

Foreign 

244,246 

400 

539,675 

72 

745,450 

45 

Total 

244,646 

539,747 

745,495 

To Sind 

Indian 

Foreign 

137,500 

2,825 

386,930 

2,600 

178,097 

7,750 

Total 

140,325 

389,530 

185,847 

Total to Ports out- 
side THE Province 

Indian 

Foreign 

16,234,466 

328,552 

24,252,593 

982,608 

60,937,821 

1,785,616 

Total 

16,563,018 

25,235,201 

62,723,437 

Inter-portal Trade 
within the Province 

Indian 

Foreign 

2,250,141 

3,913,257 

4,501,849 

5,728,076 

6,450,369 

7,466,399 

Total 

6,163,398 

10,229,925 

13,916,768 

Grand Total Coasting 
Trade 

Indian 

Foreign 

18,484,607 

4,241,809 

28,754,442 

6,710,684 

67,388,190 

9,252,015 

Total 

22,726,416 

35,465,126 | 

76,640,205 
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From the foregoing table it is seen that there has been a great 
increase during the past twenty years in the coasting export 
trade of Burma, and that this increase has been shared in a 
greater or less degree by each country of destination. 

No useful purpose would be served by making any close analy- 
sis of the rates of increase, under each country of destination, in 
the coasting export trade of Burma, since the values have been 
subject to violent fluctuations from year to year. These fluctua- 
tions have been due chiefly to the existence of famine in one or 
another part of India and the consequent export to the famine 
area of large quantities of Burmese rice. The fluctuations may 
be traced in Table X., Appendix S. It sufl5ces for the present 
purpose to give one or two instances. The exports from Burma 
to Bengal in 1896 reached a value of Rs. 7,805,979, in 1897 the 
value rose to Rs. 20,002,931, and in the following year to Rs. 
32,480,857, and in 1899 fell to Rs. 11,413,126. The explanation 
of these rapid fluctuations is to be found in the great Indian 
famine of 1896-97. The exports from Burma to Bombay in 
1895 reached a value of Rs. 13,081,895, in 1900 the value rose 
to Rs. 47,050,531, and in the following year to Rs. 57,436,990, 
and in 1904 had fallen to Rs. 11,061,296. The cause of these 
fluctuations was the Indian famine of 1899-1900. 

Confining ourselves to the value of the total exports from 
Burma in the coasting trade to ports outside the Province, it is 
seen that the progressive increase during the past twenty years 
has been from Rs. 16,563,018 in 1886 to Rs. 25,235,201 in 
1896, to Rs. 62,723,437 in 1905, an increase of 52 per cent, 
between 1886 and 1896, and of 140 per cent, between 1896 
and 1905. 


The following table, which is an abstract of Table XI., Appen- 
dix S, shows the value of the principal articles of export from 
„ . Burma m the coasting trade to ports out- 

PrincVal ASdel.° side the Province. The itemised articles 

represent about 90 per cent, of the total, 
the remaining 10 per cent, included under the item “All other 
articles” includes the whole of the export of foreign merchandise 
and the lesser items of Indian produce and manufacture. 


* 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 
FROM BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE TO PORTS OUTSIDE 
THE PROVINCE, 1901, 1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Article of Export. 

1901. 

1905. 

Rice 

Teak 

Timber other than teak 

Kerosene Oil 

Other Mineral Oils 

Pulse 

Stick Lac 

Cutch 

Block Tin 

All other articles 

73,448,422 
7,851,726 
309,350 
4,068,291 
869,709 
4,239,094 
179,940 
515,820 
19,008 ! 
6,937,211 

20,514,655 

7,081,574 

772,543 

23,425,567 

2,406,772 

774,433 

1,214,662 

308,675 

315,868 

5,908,688 

Grand Total 

98,438,571 

62,723,437 


It is seen from the above table that the two food items, rice 
and pulse, have fallen off greatly in the past five years. This 
is due to the absence of famine conditions in India proper since 
the great famine of 1899—1900. 

The most notable increase is in the export of kerosene and 
other mineral oils, the value of which has increased steadily and 
continuously during the five years under review. The violent 
fluctuations to which the coasting export trade is liable, from 
causes referred to on page 820, render useless any attempt to 
make a close analysis of the rates of increase m the various ar- 
ticles of export or of the relative importance of each article. It 
is sufficient to say that normally tne articles of export range 
themselves in the following order of importance — ^rice, kerosene 
oil, teak, mineral oils other than kerosene, stick lac, pulse, timber 
other than teak, cutch, block tin. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GOVERNMENT STORES IN 
THE FOREIGN AND COASTING TRADES. 

The value of the imports and exports of Government stores 
in Burma is not included in the general trade statistics of the 
Province; and the figures which have been given thus f^ in 
the present chapter relate only to transactions in the private 
trade. 
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The following table is an abstract of Table XIV., Appendix S. 
The figures are only brought down to 1903 because statistics of 
the imports and exports of Government stores in the coasting 
trade are omitted from the Report on the Maritime Trade of Burma 
and from the Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation of Burma with Foreign Countries and Indian Ports 
for the years 1904 and 1905. 

VALUE OF THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOVERNMENT STORES 
INTO AND FROM THE PROVINCE OF BURMA DURING THE YEARS 
ENDING 31 MARCH, 1886-1903. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

ho reign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 


402,776 

1,083,648 

3,632,112 

4,109,805 

3,105,968 

2,239,807 

1,138,563 

989,096 

1,730,104 

2,198,502 

2,193,693 

3,198,927 

1,541,339 

2,072,744 

5,362,216 

6,218,307 

5,299,661 

5,438,734 

14,800 

9,225 

5,593 

1,858 

23,940 

36,669 

405,240 

183,992 

417,190 

432,657 

537,809 

973,668 

420,040 

193,217 

422,783 

434,515 

561,749 

1,010,237 


It is seen from the foregoing table that the export of Govern- 
ment stores is almost entirely confined to the coasting trade. 
This export represents chiefly the movement of Government 
stores from one port to another within the Province. 

The import of Government stores in the foreign trade is made 
up largely of material for use by the Burma Government Rail- 
way, as will be seen from the following table : — 

VALUE OF IMPORTS OF GOVERNMENT STORES INTO BURMA IN THE 

FOREIGN TRADE, 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year. 

Total. 

Rail^vay Plant and 
Rolling Stock. 

Other Articles. 

1901 

4,109,805 

3,195,163 

954,642 

1902 

3,105,968 

1,846,191 

1,259,777 

1903 

2,239,807 

1,738,655 

501,152 

1904 

1,252,311 

588,336 

663,975 

1905 

3,358,831 

2,438,546 

920,285 
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The import of Government stores in the coasting trade con- 
sists almost entirely of articles imported from India proper for 
use by the various departments of the Local Government, chiefly 
the Public Works Department. 


THE IMPORT AND EXPORT OF TREASURE. 

With the exception of an export of Rs. 16,500 in 1890-91 
there have been no imports or exports of treasure on behalf of 

Government . Go''?™''™! from OT to foreign countries 

Transactions, during the past twenty-five years. The im- 
ports and exports of Government treasure in 
the coasting trade represent almost entirely the movement of 
treasure between ports within the Province for treasury pur- 
poses. 

^ The following table which is an abstract of Tables XII. and 
XIII., Appendix S, shows the import and export of private 
Private treasure in the years 1896, 1901, and 1905. It 

Transactions. noted that of the imports of treasure from 

ports outside the Province by far the greatest 
proportion is drawn from India; and reference to Table XIII., 
Appendix S, shows that the destination of the treasure exported 
each year varies greatly from year to year in response to the 
commercial requirements of the Province. 


VALUE OF THE PRIVATE IMPORT AND EXPORT OF TREASURE INTO 
AND FROM BURMA DURING THE YEARS 1896-1905. 


(In Rupees.) 


Origin of Imports and 

1896. 

1901. 

1905. 

Destination of Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Foreign Countries . . 
Indian Ports outside 
the Province .... 

1,179,647 

5,267,572 

1,000 

152,060 

1,227,234 

6,983,739 

454,500 

1,970,600 

2,301,903 

5,437,092 

52,300 

67,534 

Total outside the Prov- 
ince 

6,447,219 

153,060 

8,210,973 

2,425,100 

7,738,995 

119,834 

Inter-portal Transac- 
tions within the 
Province 

528,230 

475,303 

647,513 

628,241 

1,771,627 

2,079,874 

Grand Total .... 

6,975,449 

628,363 

8,858,486 

3,053,341 

9,510,622 

2,199,708 
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THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE. 

Until within recent years the registration of the trans-frontier 
trade of Burma has been so incomplete that it is impossible to 
make any accurate estimate of the growth of the trade on the 
basis of the statistics available for the past twenty years. Even at 
the present time a considerable trans-frontier trade escapes reg- 
istration. The nature of the country along the frontiers of Burma 
is such that the difficulty and expense of securing complete regis- 
tration of the trans-frontier trade would outweigh any advantages 
which might be derived from a minute statistical record of the 
commerce. 

The annual Report on the Trans- frontier Trade of Burma 
furnishes a mass of useful and interesting details in regard to 
trade with the countries bordering on Burma; and from these 
reports the following paragraphs are compiled. 

The following table, which is an abstract of Tables XV., and 
XVII., Appendix S, shows the direction of the trans-frontier 
,T , ir ^ trade during the years 1900 and 1905. 
by Countries noted that, in so far as trade 

registration is concerned, the Shan States, 
though under the political control of Burma, are treated as 
foreign countries. The trade covered by the following table 
represents the goods registered at 28 stations in 1900 and at 38 
stations in 1905. The stations lie along the eastern frontier of 
the Province, from Waingmaw in the north to Myitta in the 
south, a line of about eight hundred miles. 


VALUE OF THE IMPORTS IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE OF 
BURMA DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1900, 1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Coimtry of Origin, 


Western China . . . 
Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Northern Siam . . , 
Southern Siam , . . 
Karenni 


Imports 1900. 

Imports 1905. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1,132,836 

3,604,588 

2,884,141 

1,671,089 

303,315 

2,594,207 

821,854 

1,134,308 

1,402,518 

852,834 

219,998 

61,235 

1,313,717 

5,421,177 

4,292,587 

2,892,590 

726,164 

2,504,367 

1,317,199 

994,892 

1,486,194 

999,439 

52,782 

138,715 


Total 


12,190,176 


4,492,747 


17,150,602 
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VALUE OF THE EXPORTS IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE OF 
BURMA DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1900, 1905. 

(In Rttpees.) 


Countzy of Destination, 

Exports 1900. 

Exports 1905. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Western China .... 
Northern Shan States . 
Southern Shan States . 
Northern Siam .... 
Southern Siam .... 
Karenni 

2,226,352 

3,735,942 

3,643,764 

900,994 

268,678 

81,886 

157,626 

766,981 

700,800 

832,699 

270,794 

440,313 

3,677,885 

4,449,200 

4,615,037 

1,071,729 

210,362 

236,826 

411,195 

260,695 

1,062,406 

1,504,665 

312,260 

390,332 

Total 

10,857,566 



3,941,553 


It is seen from the foregoing table that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the trans-frontier trade of Burma during 
the past few years. Part of this increase is no doubt due to a 
closer registration of the trade, but with allowance made for 
that there still remains a steady growth in the imports and ex- 
ports of merchandise. By far the most important branch of 
the trans-frontier trade is that with the Shan States; and there 
is every reason to suppose that, when the Shan States are made 
accessible by rail, this trade will rapidly increase. 

The principal articles imported into Burma in the trans-frontier 
trade in 1905 were teak, live animals, and pickled tea, and the 
, , _ principal articles exported in the trans- 

ArtFci^/ frontier trade were cotton twist and 
yam, cotton manufactures, and hsn. 
The following table shows the value, under each principal head, 
of the imports and exports in the trans-frontier trade during the 
year ending March 31, 1905. The direction of the trade by 
countries under each head is given in Tables XVI. and XVIII., 
Appendix S. 


{TahU on next 'page.) 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
AND EXPORTED IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE OF BURMA 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING 31 MARCH, 1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Live Animals 

Timber 

Pickled Tea 

Other Tea 

Lac 

Fruit and Vegetables . . 

Raw Silk 

Silk Manufactures . . . 
Other articles 

3,465,744 

5,475,804 

2,488,197 

1,074,143 

946,213 

473,216 

456,600 

419,241 

2,351,444 



Cotton Twist and Yarn . 
Cotton Manufactures . . 

Raw Cotton 

Salt 

Spices 

Silk Manufactures . . . 

Dry Fish 

Wet Salted Fish .... 
Other articles 

3,282,378 

3,621,909 

660,173 

665,877 

492,288 

775,922 

618,039 

373,202 

3,971,251 

Total Imports .... 

17,150,602 

Total Exports .... 

14,261,039 


Of the imports the principal source for live animals was the 
Southern Shan States and Northern Siam; of timber, Northern 
Siam and Karenni; of pickled tea and other tea, the Northern 
Shan States ; of lac and fruit and vegetables, the Southern Shan 
States ; and of silk. Western China. 

The import of timber consisted almost entirely of teak, the 
figures being for teak Es. 5,432,742 and for other kinds of timber 
Es. 43,062. The import of animals consisted chiefly of cattle, 
the figures being for cattle Es. 2,186,532, for horses Es. 458,020, 
and for all other animals Es. 821,192. In regard to the pickled 
tea which forms such an important item in the list of imports 
the following note from The Burman: His Life and Notions, by 
Shway Yoe (Sir George Scott), is of interest: — 

“Most of the young people, however, prime themselves with 
the anti-soporific le’hpet, ‘pickled tea,’ as the English call it, 
and bid defiance to drowsiness. This condiment is as regular 
a crown to a Burmese dinner as cheese is to an English one, 
and with the same idea, possibly erroneous in both cases, that 
it promotes digestion. The greater quantity of it is prepared by 
the Shans and Paloungs, hill tribes on the Chinese border, and 
is floated down the river on small bamboo rafts to keep it moist. 
The Burmese mix it with salt, garlic, and assafoetida, douse it 
in oil, and add a few grains of millet seed. Both Burmese and 
English names are misleading. The leaves forming the basis 
are not those of the tea-tree, but of a shrub which Hooker calls the 
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Eloeodendron orientcde, while Dr. Anderson asserts it is the E. 
persicum.” 

Of the exports the greater part of the cotton twist and yarn 
goes to Western China, and of the cotton manufactures to the 
Shan States. The export of fish goes chiefly to the Shan States, 

FEEE AND DUTIABLE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The only portions of the trade of Burma which are subject to 
customs duties are the private merchandise imported and ex- 
ported in the foreign trade of the Province and the import in the 
coasting trade of salt, opium, and spirits. All imports and ex- 
ports on account of Government are free both in the foreign and 
coasting trade; and with the exception of salt, opium, and spirits 
the private coasting trade with ports in British India is free. 

The amount of duties collected on imports and exports during 
the past five years is given in Table II., Appendix S. In 
1905 the sea-borne imports of private merchandise into Burma, 
in the foreign and in the coasting trade, reached a total value of 
Rs. 170,620,796, and of this total Rs, 77,747,264 represented 
merchandise liable to duty. The amount of duty collected was 
Rs. 6,200,286. 

The sea-borne exports of private merchandise from Burma 
reached a total value, in the foreign and coasting trade, of Rs. 
239,469,114 in 1905. Of this total Rs. 135,939,970 represented 
merchandise liable to duty, and there was collected on it Rs. 
9,844,358. The only articles in the export trade which are liable 
to duty are husked rice, unhusked rice, and rice flour. The arti- 
cles in the import trade which are liable to duty are enumerated 
in the schedules of the Indian Tariff Act. They are dealt with 
on page 576 of this volume. 


THE SHIPPING OF BURMA. 

The following table, which is an abstract of Table XXI., 
Appendix S, gives the number and tonnage of vessels entered 
_ . and cleared in the foreign trade of Burma duidng 

Trade the ten years ending March 31, 1905. It will 

be observed that the tonnage of vessels entered 
increased during the past ten years from 643,416 to 1,164,603, 
an advance of 81 per cent. 


(Table on next ‘page.) 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE OF BURMA, 1896-1905. 


Year ending March 31. 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 



By reference to Table XXI., Appendix S, it will be seen 
that sailing vessels represent an insignificant and gradually 
decreasing proportion of the shipping of Burma in the foreign 
trade. The tonnage of sailing vessels entered decreased from 
135,041 in 1896 to 27,950 in 1905. In the former year the 
sailing-vessel tonnage represented about one-fifth of the total 
tonnage entered. In the latter year the proportion had fallen 
to about one-fortieth. 


In nationality the shipping in the foreign trade of Burma is 
preponderatingly British. The following table, which is an 

XT T-.L r ox- • abstract of Table X^I., Appendix 
Nationality of Shipping c , tnnnflo-P of all vmspU 

in the Foreign Trade. snows the tonnage ot all vessels 

entered m the foreign trade during the 
ten years ending March 31, 1905, under five heads of classifi- 
cation. Full details of the tonnage included under the head 
“Foreign” are given in Table XXII., Appendix S. 


* 
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NATIONALITY OF VESSELS WHICH ENTEEED THE PORTS OF BURMA 
IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, 1896-1905. 


Year ending 
March 31. 

British. 

British 

Indian. 

Foreign. 

Foreign 

Indian. 

Native Craft. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1896 . . 

542,745 

1,859 

96,051 

130 

2,631 

643,416 

1897 . . 

462,188 

1,265 

74,785 


2,577 

54i;719 

1898 . . 

497,314 

4,347 

95,076 

— 

2,725 

599,462 

1899 . . 

614,583 




2,358 

723,948 


596,615 

3,756 


522 

3,649 

711,038 

1901 . . 


5,734 


261 

4,574 

679,899 

1902 , . 

622,696 

5,244 

124,961 

438 

4,470 

757,809 

1903 . . 

777,911 

2,561 


— 

4,460 

973,621 

1904 . . 

789,704 

2,838 

189,511 

— 

4,156 

995,209 

1905 . . 

978,880 

4,982 

175,197 

— 

5,544 

1,164,603 


By reference to Table XXII., Appendix S, it is seen that 
of the shipping other than British the greater part is under the 
German nag, Austria and Norway being the only other countries 
represented by an annual tonnage exceeding four thousand. 

The following table, which is an abstract of Table XXIV., 
Appendix S, gives the number and tonnage of vessels entered 
. and cleared in the coasting trade of Burma 
Trade during the ten years ending March 31, 1905. 

It will be observed that the tonnage increased 
during the ten years under review from 1,327,975 to 2,104,912, 
an advance of about 58 per cent. 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE COASTING 
TRADE OF BURMA, 1896-1905. 


Year ending March 31. 

Eotered. 

Clsabed. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896 

2,670 

1,327,975 

2,643 

1,179,433 

1897 

2,679 

1,382,290 

2,690 

1,256,024 

1898 

2,863 

1,477,259 

2,872 

1,416,436 

1899 

2,891 

1,406,015 

2,860 

1,302,471 

1900 

2,814 

1,451,952 

2,857 

1,400,132 

1901 

2,964 

1,640,907 

3,014 

1,601,627 

1902 

2,936 

1,679,225 

2,954 

1,600,511 

1903 

3,194 

1,763,189 

3,204 

1,620,454 

1904 

4,280 

1,906,143 

3,974 

1,808,319 

1905 

3,459 

2,104,912 

3,345 

2,034,090 
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By reference to Table XXIV., Appendix S, it will be seen 
that, although the tonnage of sailing vessels employed in the 
coasting trade of Burma is insignificant when compared with 
the tonnage of steam vessels, it shows a slight increase in recent 


years. 

The nationality of the shipping engaged in the coasting 
trade of Burma is preponderatingly British. Table XXV. 

Nationaliflr of Shipping f 

in the CoLting Trade ^ 7 ^ classification. It is suffi- 

cient to point out that in a total 
tonnage entered with cargoes in the coasting trade in 1905 of 
1,844,697 tons no less than 1,727,418 tons were under the Brit- 


ish flag, 63,083 tons being foreign and 46,106 tons being native 
craft. 


m 
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APPENDIX M. 

FINANCIAL AND POSTAL STATIS- 
TICS, AND TABLES OF LOCAL 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

TABLE 1. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE GROSS REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
OF BURMA, UNDER THE HEADS IMPERIAL, PROVINCIAL, AND 
INCORPORATED LOCAL DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 
1896-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Reventte. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Local. 

Total. 

1896 

35,320,000 

22,074,570 

1,828,220 

59,222,790 

1897 

35,623,430 

21,319,970 

1,892,840 

58,836,240 

1898 

30,276,250 

31,383,220 

2,023,470 

63,682,940 

1899 

33,880,880 

33,893,190 

2,116,330 

69,890,400 

1900 

33,729,700 

34,446,349 

2,260,191 

70,436,240 

1901 

37,247,871 

36,134,492 

2,377,765 

75,760,128 

1902 

38,283,768 

36,178,372 

2,536,560 

76,998,700 

1903 

47,110,415 

33,643,534 

2,580,131 

83,334,080 

1904 

51,395,315 

36,668,611 

2,689,713 

90,753,639 

1905 

55,628,094 

38,162,409 

2,771,795 

96,562,298 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Expbnditube. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Local. 

Total. 

1896 

18,274,330 

19,898,420 

1,825,200 

39,997,950 

1897 

19,009,900 

21,469,710 

1,760,050 

42,239,660 

1898 

8,451,800 

29,902,600 

1,728,990 

40,083,390 

1899 

8,619,700 

29,984,880 

1,871,220 

40,475,800 

1900 

9,026,576 

32,114,927 

1,939,497 

43,081,000 

1901 

10,228,164 

34,947,542 

2,042,701 

47,218,407 

1902 

11,167,115 

35,781,457 

2,051,874 

49,000,446 

1903 

11,863,159 

37,329,721 

2,153,501 

51,346,381 

1904 

13,404,223 

39,080,176 

2,194,000 

54,678,399 

1905 

14,155,664 

! 40,163,201 

2,341,182 

56,660,047 
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TABLE II. 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE GROSS REVENUE OF BURMA UNDER 
BACH MAIN HEAD DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1896- 
1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Head of Revenue. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Land Revenue, Proper . . 

Opium 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Provincial Rates .... 

Customs 

Assessed Taxes 

Forest 

Registration 

Tribute from Native States. 

Interest 

Post Office 

Courts of Law 

Police 

Marine 

Education 

Medical 

Scientific and Minor Depts. 

Miscellaneous 

Railways 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works , . . 

24,850,040 

200,520 

1,560,320 

1,704,270 

3,844,660 

1,127,580 

9,285,670 

812.270 
5,695,830 

61,850 

349.750 
41,180 

60 

465,810 

367,480 

284,020 

302.270 
15,300 
19,080 

4,560 

647,350 

6,961,540 

207.750 
413,630 

23,969,610 

225,140 

1,409,280 

1,649,830 

4,222,330 

1,148,430 

7,672,650 

852,970 

6,378,950 

64,770 

305,770 

41,550 

20 

442,760 

359,840 

390,660 

298,040 

21,740 

16,520 

5,820 

757,270 

8,042,620 

185,750 

373,920 

26,462,700 

233.950 
1,567,440 
1,701,070 
4,215,790 

1.246.500 

7.730.500 
1,014,960 
7,215,260 

71,370 

311,860 

40,760 

120 

448,970 

377,160 

609.950 
329,740 

18,190 

25,570 

6,060 

722,250 

8,692,760 

202,410 

437,600 

28,072,300 

245,110 

1,581,550 

1,765,640 

4,614,800 

1,294,670 

10,004,030 

1,051,440 

8,350,890 

80,590 

364,850 

41,720 

483,530 

426,440 

457,690 

341,400 

22,770 

22,910 

6,210 

1,336,720 

8,677,540 

208,310 

439,290 

29,760,093 

252,049 

1,536,685 

1,936,801 

4,939,878 

1,389,055 

8,607,290 

1,088,229 

7,812,064 

88,520 

313,383 

29,573 

24 

478,302 

394,337 

343,502 

341,737 

19,918 

22,454 

3,976 

947,815 

9,469,988 

209,296 

461,282 

Total Revenue .... 

59,222,790 

58,836,240 

63,682,940 

69,890,400 

70,436,240 
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TABLE II. {Cordinued), 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE GROSS REVENUE OP BURMA UNDER 
EACH MAIN HEAD DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1896- 
1905. 

(In Rttpees.) 


Head of Bevenue. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Land Revenue, Proper . . 

Opium 

Salt 

Stamps 

Excise 

Provincial Rates .... 

Customs 

Assessed Taxes 

Forest 

Registration 

Tribute from Native States. 

Interest 

Post Office 

Courts of Law 

Jails 

Police 

Marine 

Education 

Medical 

Scientific and Minor Depts. 

IVQscellaneous 

Railways 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works . . . 

31,995,535 

267,474 

1,340,785 

2,082,975 

5,329,888 

1,492,373 

9,219,865 

1,153,291 

8,054,444 

103,272 

330,621 

23,537 

14 

428,145 

377,009 

369,702 

408,508 

27,644 

22,812 

3,800 

753,933 

11,334,182 

121,997 

518,322 

33,148,222 

314,412 

1,528,881 

2,262,760 

5,424,494 

1,635,757 

9,751,947 

1,251,102 

5,873,938 

108,910 

360,185 

23,085 

10 

448,768 

390,767 

372,442 

390,194 

30,659 

25,806 

6,715 

807,126 

12,232,691 

86,475 

623,354 

33,369,749 

442.003 
1,830,199 
2,633,858 
5,764,960 
1,680,344 

13,005,876 

1,247,820 

6,739,053 

139,191 

424,754 

30,340 

474,360 

402.003 
392,900 
465,897 

63,187 

47,091 

3,584 

801,865 

12,667,364 

148,605 

558,477 

35,229,914 

599,573 

1,548,365 

2,943,305 

7,464,332 

1,759,423 

13,165,521 

1,224,083 

8,268,535 

170,465 

479,926 

47,255 

63 

503,053 

411,024 

421,571 

487,991 

61,257 

•52,007 

3,823 

846,532 

14,106,869 

211,746 

747,006 

37,075,481 

649.480 
1,638,131 
3,314,220 
7,281,670 
1,772,003 

14,657,838 

1,403,015 

8,959,756 

185,161 

522,292 

49,062 

29 

488,303 

427,581 

450,615 

526,587 

75,543 

58,679 

3,376 

1,051,289 

15,148,710 

223,996 

599.481 

Total Revenue .... 

75,760,128 , 

76,998,700 

83,334,080 

90,753,639 

96,562,298 
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TABLE III. 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE GROSS EXPENDITURE OF BURMA 
UNDER EACH MAIN HEAD DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 
MARCH, 1896-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 



Head of Expenditure. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Refunds and Drawbacks . 
Assignments and Compen- 

242,080 

260,800 

314,590 

310,170 

272,081 

sations 

— 

— 

1,400 

820 

25 


"Land Revenue . . . 

4,533,150 

4,313,390 

4,579,110 

4,705,400 

4,861,583 

O 

Opium 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■43 

S 

Salt 

8,380 

4,440 

6,420 

4,330 

7,564 

t| 

Stamps 

41,900 

44,550 

48,340 

62,480 

51,230 

Excise 

153,400 

163,740 

192,300 

220,630 

194,267 


Provincial Rates . . 

55,150 

50,050 

50,860 

58,570 

58,362 


Customs 

230,220 

234,790 

274,120 

309,980 

293,103 


Assessed Taxes . . . 

19,590 

23,780 

33,220 

35,540 

35,102 

6 

Forest 

1,933,600 

2,128,820 

2,196,610 

2,426,190 

2,447,438 


^Registration .... 

28,650 

30,610 

32,530 

37,150 

40,879 

Interest 

26,920 

29,080 

36,050 

18,930 

15,759 

Post Office 

132,980 

160,520 

165,160 

170,480 

174,876 


rGeneralAdministration 

1,208,430 

1,239,200 

1,227,220 

1,259,360 

1,272,672 

0 

Courts of Law . . . 

2,353,130 

2,424,250 

2,412,900 

2,427,720 

2,530,461 

id 

li 

Jails 

1,237,110 

1,394,390 

1,041,730 

1,157,800 

1,096,214 

Police 

8,985,850 

9,027,940 

9,081,010 

8,899,560 

8,850,836 


Marine 

864,350 

935,480 

735,560 

698,650 

735,769 


Education 

710,540 

722,360 

789,710 

869,700 

912,637 


Ecclesiastical .... 

102,160 

108,660 

112,040 

105,260 

100,446 

Srd 

do 

Medical 

495,150 

534,100 

526,410 

535,630 

578,254 

Political 

440,740 

353,460 

402,290 

441,440 

512,862 

c3 

CQ 

^ Scientific&MinorDepts . 

116,540 

113,640 

147,140 

1,345,230 

151,440 

142,131 

1,482,567 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

1,319,410 

1,363,600 

1,326,860 

Famine Relief 

On Railway Revenue Ac- 

— 

555,240 

627,870 

950 

count 

6,453,480 

6,827,670 

5,310,960 

5,218,250 

5,653,698 

Irrigation 

936,990 

1,434,810 

1,371,310 

1,476,490 

1,716,347 

Military Public Works . . 

1,013,680 

974,170 

844,560 

803,920 

6,752,100 

760,144 

Civil Public Works . . , 

6,354,370 

6,786,120 

6,176,740 

8,283,793 

Total Expenditure . . 

39,997,950 

42,239,660 

40,083,390 

P' 

oo 

o 

o 

43,081,000 
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TABLE III. {Continued). 

DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE GROSS EXPENDITURE OF BURMA 
UNDER EACH MAIN HEAD DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 
MARCH, 189fr-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 



Head of Expenditure. 

1901, 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Refunds and Drawbacks . 
Assignments and Compen- 

313,432 

330,291 

482,108 

538,001 

477,836 

sations 

823 

1,612 

1,237 

21 

423 


fLand Revenue . . . 

5,168,143 

5,463,061 

5,602,504 

5,694,523 

5,756,058 


Opium 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Salt 

5,112 

7,901 

11,318 

15,574 

23,736 

^ A 
oq 

Stamps 

55,953 

65,672 

68,003 

86,361 

126,826 

g g , 

Excise 

190,177 

229,636 

476,751 

701,455 

1,024,268 

S? 

suou 

Provincial Rates . . 

56,625 

74,073 

70,947 

77,924 

59,983 

Customs 

356,042 

359,998 

365,539 

355,843 

394,798 


Aissessed Taxes . . . 

35,554 

37,448 

39,628 

38,341 

34,954 

O 

Forest 

2,654,717 

2,646,457 

2,890,263 

3,352,404 

3,446,924 


.Registration .... 

43,272 

43,883 

45,154 

49,048 

58,307 

Interest 

15,589 

15,189 

21,691 

27,674 

29,387 

Post Office 

182,613 

233,863 

275,693 

286,269 

311,377 


GeneralAdministration 

1,337,294 

1,316,013 

2,815,758 

1,574,154 

1,410,996 

3,028,185 

1,456,854 


Courts of Law . . . 

2,714,722 

2,848,430 

3,209,448 

d ^ 

Jails 

1,037,840 

1,175,556 

1,066,388 

1,075,757 

1,017,490 

|i 

Police 

9,184,339 

9,520,816 

829,745 

9,456,547 

9,633,881 

10,118,578 


Marine 

747,730 

876,773 

985,842 

1,056,320 

ns Q, 

Education 

977,742 

1,043,298 

1,137,406 

1,176,328 

i 1,358,656 

Ecclesiastical .... 

104,392 

99,582 

92,362 

100,836 

! 114,767 

i-S 

Medical 

688,752 

699,853 

933,083 

1,035,165 

1,139,807 

Political 

434,240 

395,671 

376,792 

401,484 

435,156 

02 

Scientific&MinorDepts . 

i 185,323 

250,461 

211,902 

227,108 

266,701 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

i 1,509,951 

1,618,555 

2,099,585 

2,050,078 

1,944,120 

Famine Relief 

On Railway Revenue Ac- 

1,425 

18 

— 


228 

count 

6,818,624 

7,856,862 

7,897,842 

9,118,015 

9,686,337 

Irrigation 

1,697,616 

1,881,477 

1,567,760 

1,667,310 

i 1,566,762 

Military Public Works . . 

693,063 

643,984 

841,200 

647,927 

i 563,022 

Civil Public Works . . . 

10,007,302 

9,343,713 

10,015,321 

10,896,049 

1 10,980,924 

Total Expenditure . . 

47,218,407 

49,000,446 

51,346,381 

54,678,399 

156,660,047 

1 


I 
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TABLE IV. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE INDIAN POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT IN BURMA DURING THE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 
1895-1904. 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Revbntjb. 

Cash 

postage. 

Sale of 
ordinary 
postage 
stamps. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Official 
postage and 
service post- 
age stamps. 

Grand 

total. 

1895 .... 

300,590 

418,010 

3,340 

721,940 

108,540 

830,480 

1896 .... 

312,830 

440,150 

3,830 

756,810 

112,920 

869,730 

1897 .... 

343,340 

462,310 

3,690 

809,340 

125,090 

934,430 

1898 .... 

375,680 

490,570 

4,540 

870,790 

125,500 

996,290 

1899 .... 

390,670 

496,290 

4,460 

891,420 

123,090 

1,014,510 

1900 .... 

411,749 

485,744 

3,849 

901,342 

128,121 

1,029,463 

1901 .... 

443,983 

535,948 

4,741 

984,672 

133,588 

1,118,260 

1902 .... 

454,239 

477,702 

5,024 

936,965 

142,072 

1,079,037 

1903 .... 

482,107 

481,978 

5,651 

969,736 

148,220 

1,117,956 

1904 .... 

522,248 

538,585 

5,926 

1,066,759 

164,927 

1,231,686 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Expenditure. 

Salaries 
and es- 
tablish- 
ments. 

Miscellane- 
ous and con- 
tingencies. 

Mail carts.* 

Bounty 

money. 

Construc- 
tion and 
repairs of 
buildings. 

Total. 

1895 .... 

442,210 

154,240 



410 

■ 

604,550 

1896 .... 

438,100 

171,590 

6,690 

190 

920 

617,490 

1897 .... 

458,020 

176,810 

— 


330 

635,380 

1898 .... 

461,240 

164,170 



1,000 

633,910 

1899 .... 

460,070 

166,200 

1,530 


650 


1900 .... 

447,321 


1,524 

116 

658 


1901 .... 

455,525 

164,742 

1,713 

84 

202 

622,266 

1902 .... 

449,933 

185,378 


41 

86 

637,008 

1903 .... 

473,866 

196,344 

2,624 

24 

676 

673,534 

1904 .... 

495,948 


2,724 

137 

82 

712,471 


After deducting charges for passenger service. 


I 
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TABLE V. 

POSTAL STATISTICS OP BURMA DURING THE YEARS 1885-1904. 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Number of Articles received for Dblivert 

IN the Post Opficbs. 

Monet Orders. 

Letters and 
Post Cards. 

News- 

papers. 

Parcels. 

Book- 

packages. 

Number 

issued. 

Value 
in rupees. 

1885 .... 

3,308,333 

570,495 

47,346 

84,055 

106,804 

3,775,880 

1886* .... 

6,625,325 

1,011,910 

75,555 

141,828 

155,855 

4,560,460 

1887 .... 

6,970,795 

1,074,612 

83,768 

174,966 

203,851 

6,987,320 

1888 .... 

8,899,274 

1,462,412 

126,745 

244,406 

287,906 

10,703.090 

1889 .... 

7,667,269 

1,366,638 

122,327 

263,504 

291,760 

10,866,110 

1890 .... 

8,274,198 

1,544,484 

132,978 

471,684 

331,850 

12,464,150 

1891 .... 

9,284,360 

1,694,618 

144,984 

483,220 

378,810 

14,454,250 

1892 .... 

9,980,760 

1,946,467 

174,340 

626,652 

425,437 

16,040,280 

1893 .... 

11,106,767 

2,018,659 

176,530 

787,670 

458,319 

17,390,270 

1894 .... 

12,245,854 

2,186,976 

186,698 

988,654 

471,117 

17,086,190 

1895 .... 

11,872,955 

2,136,684 

202,522 

1,112,651 

495,304 

18,023,750 

1896 .... 

11,886,016 

1,962,501 

187,095 

1,289,571 

515,980 

18,982,910 

1897 .... 

12,418,943 

1,778,775 

202,680 

1,448,476 

598,968 

21,003,690 

1898 .... 

13,373,470 

1,799,919 

209,223 

1,546,688 

648,158 

23,140,260 

1899 .... i 

13,755,626 

1,721,496 

106,076 

1,720,974 

666,117 

24,889,490 

1900 .... 

14,456,399 

1,289,310 

108,471 

2,282,996 

726,369 

26,365,790 

1901 .... 

14,262,323 

1,467,091 

115,174 

2,298,613 

780,449 

28,062,800 

1902 .... 

15,498,683 

1,665,704 

135,122 

2,603,362 

824,550 

28,669,780 

1903 .... 

16,357,371 

1,881,210 

155,149 

2,578,282 

888,873 

31,129,994 

1904 .... 

17,412,586 

1,786,023 

188,726 

2,379,253 

979,680 

34,543,232 


♦Upper Burma was annexed on January 1, 1886. 
Lower Burma. 


From 1886 onwards the figures include Upper and 
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TABLE VI. 

INDIAN AND BURMESE MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Indian Money. 


3 pies .... 
12 pies . . . . 
16 annas . . . 

15 rupees . . . 

16 rupees . . . 
100,000 rupees 
100 lakhs . . . 


1 pice or i anna. 

1 anna. 

1 rupee (Is. M,\ 
British currency). 
1 gold rupee. 

1 gold mohur. 

1 lakh. 

1 crore. 


Indian Weights. 


4 dhans 1 ruttee. 

8 ruttees ‘ 1 masha. 

12 mashas 1 tola. 

5 tolas 1 chittack. 

16 chittacks 1 seer. 

40 seers 1 maund (82f lbs.). 


Burmese Measures of Capacity. 


1 lamyet 
9 lamyets 
9 lamay . 
9 zalay . 
9 byee . 
9 zayoot . 
9 seit . . 
9 hkwai . 


1 gill. 
i pint. 

1 pint. 

1 quart. 
1 gallon. 
1 peck, 
i bushel. 
1 bushel. 


Burmese Measures op Weight. 

2 pai 

2 moo 

4 mats 

100 ticals 

100 viss 


1 moo. 

1 mat. 

1 tical. 
1 viss. 
365 lbs. 


f 
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APPENDIX N. 


DETAILS OF THE OPIUM 
EEGULATIONS 


I. 


The following summary account of the Government control 
of opium in Burma is reprinted from the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Philippine Commission to investigate the Use 
of Opium and the Traffic therein. The report was presented in 
June, 1904; and the only important changes that have taken 
place in the system since that date are the extension to Upper 
Burma of the system in force in Lower Burma, and the passage 
of stringent rules, applicable to Lower and to Upper Burma, 
forbidding the manufacture of and restricting the possession of 
morphia. 

Account of the Opium System in Burma, reprinted from the Report of the 
Philippine Opium Commission, 1905. 

An earnest and persistent effort has been made by the government of 
Burmah to protect the natives of the country against the opium habit. The 
belief prevails that the Burmese are more likely to go to excess than the 
Chinese or the Indians, who constitute the majority of the non-Burman 
population addicted to its use. Indeed, it is stated that the Burmese are 
hkely to go to excess in both the opium and the alcohol vice. 

An effort was made about a dozen years ago to prohibit the use of opium 
in both Lower and Upper Burmah and the question of forbidding its importa- 
tion was considered. But the effort was not successful, for opium was smug- 
gled in from all sides — ^by sea and by land — ^so that the government abandoned 
prohibition, seeing that it was doing no good. 

The policy in force in Lower Burmah was then changed. It was made 
illegal for any Burmese to smoke or eat opium, unless he was twenty-five 
years of age and had been registered. Only registered Burmese were allowed 
to buy opium and they could buy only three tolas at a time. All Burmese 
who could prove themselves to be opium habitues were allowed to register 
up to 1893. Since that time no one has been allowed to register. The 
statements of the applicants for registration were considered sufficient evidence 
to entitle them to the privilege. According to a most credible witness, not 
more than thirty per cent, of the Burmese habitues (in Lower Burmah) 
availed themselves of the opportunity for registration. No one except the 
Burmese was required to register. An individual of any other nationality 
could possess three tolas of opium without registration. 

The government opened certain shops for the sale of opium, between 
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forty and fifty in Lower and Upper Burmah. These shops were sold by 
auction to the highest bidder. The proprietors of these shops were the only 
persons who had the right to sell opium in the centres or districts where their 
shops were located. Sometimes these centres (or shops) were thirty or forty 
miles apart. They purchased opium from the government at a fixed price 
and sold it to their customers at any price they could demand. 

The proprietor (or licensee) of a shop, having bought his opium at a fixed 
rate from the government, sold it at any price he could get to the registered 
Burmese or any one else who was not a Burmese; but not more than a certain 
number of tolas per head could be sold. Knowing the number of registered 
Burmese in a district and the approximate number of other inhabitants who 
used opium, it was not difficult to say about how much opium should be con- 
sumed — ^theoretically — at the rate of three tolas for each person authorised 
to use it. 

The government sold the opium to the vendors, either raw or prepared, 
depending upon the demand. Generally the shop licensees preferred to 
buy their opium raw and prepare it themselves, as they found this procedure 
more profitable. 

This method was found to be a complete failure, and with true British 
courage it was so acknowledged to be. It was found that the opium habit 
was spreading. In some places opium was considered necessary to control 
malaria. The demand was enormous, and to meet it an enormous supply 
was needed. The opium smoker — ^for opium is used in Burmah chiefly by 
smoking — often lived a four to six days’ journey from the nearest shop; and 
as he could get only three tolas at a time, he frequently reached home with 
little or no opium, one-half tola per diem being considered a fair quantity 
for an habitue to use (one tola: 180 grains apothecary approximately). This 
was owing to the distance the habitue had to travel, thirty to forty miles and 
back, and to the difficulties and slowness of transportation. In many cases 
almost the entire time of an habitue was consumed in travelling to the shop 
and back. 

Moreover, the system of registration was imperfect. The Burmese disliked 
to register and perhaps two-thirds of the users of opium failed to do so; and 
as no registration has been permitted since 1893, the many Burmese who have 
contracted the habit since that date are illegal consumers of opium, “prac- 
tically outlaws.” 

As the Chinese were allowed to buy without registration or license, though 
only three tolas at a time, many of them bought this amount at various shops 
or at various times at the same shop under fictitious names, and then sold at 
higher prices to the Burmese. A business was thus started which debauched 
and impoverished the Burmese and enriched the Chinese. This could hardly 
be considered as protecting the Burmese. 

It was then determined to increase the number of shops in Lower Burmah 
to sixty and give them out at a fixed fee of from 1,000 to 2,000 rupees per 
annum; for it had been demonstrated by the enormous prices paid, when the 
shops were disposed of by auction, that there was some source of profit to the 
proprietors not contemplated by the government. In fact, it was found that 
the men who bought the shop monopoly, bought also the monopoly of smug- 
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gling; for, as they were the only persons who could legally sell opium, they 
made it a point to sell all they could, of both government opium and smug- 
gled opium. As these proprietors (always Chinese) made large profits, they 
were able to offer large bribes, and generally succeeded in bribing practically 
everybody. It was hoped that by diminishing the fee for the shop license 
to from 1,000 to 2,000 rupees and by placing in every opium-shop a man to 
watch the sales, called the ‘‘Resident Excise Officer,’’ fraud would be de- 
creased. The smaller license fee meant a smaller expense to the proprietor; 
and the presence of the Excise Officer, it was hoped, would deter him from 
any attempt at fraud. The Resident Excise Officer is a government detective. 
He is fairly well paid; and the increase of government expenditure caused 
by hiring these officers amounts to about 200 rupees a day. 

Now if the Chinese vendor wishes to smuggle opium, he offers the Resident 
Excise Officer twice or thrice his salary and buys him. These officers are 
generally Burmese. The Chief Magistrate of Rangoon said that he had 
some honest Burmese Excise Officers. But even in that case, and when the 
vendor himself is honest, opium is smuggled from many points into the province 
or region blessed with the presence of at least two honest men, and its con- 
sumption increases. 

The policy of the government of Burmah is to suppress the opium dens, 
and this policy is carried out wherever a den is discovered. Of course, some 
of them escape detection. 

The opium traffic is enormously profitable in Burmah. Men have been 
known to accumulate fortunes in two or three years. 

In order to escape punishment for smuggling, the vendors have been known 
to keep in their employ certain men, usually criminals, who will commit crimes 
for pay, and who will even permit themselves to be convicted of charges — 
of which the principal is really guilty — confessing themselves to be the guilty 
parties, under the consideration that they be paid a certain sum monthly 
during the period of the sentence. 

Opium is bought in Calcutta for thirty to thirty-five rupees per seer (22 
pounds), it is sold in Rangoon for sixty-five rupees; so that in the latter city 
one hundred per cent, is made. Further up the country still larger profits 
are made. As communication and transportation are difficult, the people up 
country are willing to pay two and one-half times as much as the government 
pays for opium. 

Owing partly to the unsatisfied demand for opium, it is found that in 
Rangoon at least the hypodermic use of morphia and cocaine is becoming 
common. Dens for the hypodermic use of these drugs are springing up 
in Rangoon. Morphia and cocaine are imported from England and other 
parts of Europe in large quantities and are producing deplorable results. 
It is hoped that the government will suppress this evil. 

In Upper Burmah the Burmese are prohibited by law from possessing 
opium. In point of fact, a witness testifies that this prohibitive law does 
not prohibit, for nearly as much opium goes into Upper Burmah as into 
Lower. 

Formerly there was a strong religious feeling among the Buddhists against 
the use of opium, as there is in Japan, one of the Cardinal Commandments 
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of Buddha being interpreted to forbid the use of opium as well as that of in- 
toxicants. As Buddhism continues to lose its power, this feeling continues 
to diminish in intensity. On the other hand, wherever there is a strong 
Buddhistic feeling, there is a religious and social denunciation of the opium 
vice. In such places a Buddhist who smokes opium is classed with thieves, 
liars and outcasts; and the term “ opium-smoker” is regarded by the Burmese 
as the epithet ‘‘liar” is by the Anglo-Saxons. Buddhism was once so strong 
a force as to keep the Burmese from the use of opium; but this force became 
weakened by contact with English influence. As a people usually passes 
from one rehgion to another through a period of ethical disorganisation 
during which evil influences are likely to triumph, so the Burmese, passing 
from Buddhism towards Christianity, have reached the ethical condition 
in which opium, morphia and cocaine can do the greatest harm. Unques- 
tionably the government is doing all it can to fight against these vices ; and 
though misunderstood by natives and reviled by those who should know 
better, it is working conscientiously and steadily for the protection of the 
Burmese. 

The Chinese have been known to distribute opium gratis among the Bur- 
mese in order to cause them to acquire the opium habit. After this has been 
done, the Chinese sell, and generally at any figures they please. Sometimes 
Burmese children are thus led to contract the habit. This is the most 
hideous feature of all connected with the opium habit in Burmah. 

To give an idea of the absolute failure of the policy of registration, the 
following is quoted verbatim from the testimony of the Chief Magistrate 
of Rangoon: “ In Rangoon we have registered two thousand Burmese opium- 
smokers. In addition to that there must be at least three thousand five hun- 
dred who are not registered, so that there are about five thousand five hundred 
Burmese who are known to use opium. Out of that number throughout the 
whole city altogether only from eighty to ninety persons come to the opium 
shops daily to purchase opium; only that number. The amount that one 
person can purchase will not last more than six days. It might last very much 
less. You can see to what extent we supply the demand — only ninety persons 
out of five thousand five hundred. The rest must get it through hawkers 
and in other ways. These hawkers are generally Chinese, who buy three 
tolas here, three tolas there, and so on, and then sell it to the Burmese, regis- 
tered and unregistered. It is simply a question of convenience.” As the 
opium-smoker becomes lazy and inert, he will not go to the shop, but waits 
for the hawker or pedler to bring the drug to him. And the hawker — 
generally a Chinese — charges suflScient for the opium brought to realise a hand- 
some profit. On the whole the system seems to have been a failure; and this 
is asserted by some of the highest authorities in Burmah, with admirable 
frankness and boldness. And the oflicials were engaged, at the time the 
Committee was in Burmah, in endeavouring to formulate and put into practice 
some method of protecting the Burmese against the opium habit. The 
Committee has not yet been able to secure a copy of the laws which it is 
hoped will accomplish this purpose; but it is expected that they will be on 
hand by the time that this report shall be submitted to the Governor of the 
Philippine Islands. 
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The following suggestions were made by the Chief Magistrate of Rangoon 
and seem to the Committee to be sound and wise : 

(1) The government should have complete control of the opium business 
in all its branches. So long as the vendors have control they direct the business 
into any channels they see fit. 

(£) The government should meet the real bona fide demand. 

The vendors encourage smuggling for their own benefit. They find hirelings 
to go to jail for them, so that the real criminal may escape punishment. 

The government should have suiBEicient shops to meet the real demand. 
It was suggested that the extent of the real demand might be discovered by 
permitting all shop licensees to have pedlers (or fakirs), who would go from 
village to village and find out all opium-users. This method would greatly 
increase the number of shops as well as the apparent consumption of opium. 
While the quantity of opium consumed would probably be increased, the 
apparent increase, due to getting an accurate account of all the opium con- 
sumed, would undoubtedly subject the government to criticism. At the time 
of the Committee’s visit to Burmah there seemed to be no limit to the con- 
sumption of opium, as it was so easily smuggled into the country. 

The law of demand and supply exists and cannot be overcome. As the 
Chief Magistrate said, “the facts should not be concealed at all.” Surely 
the facts are necessary in order to form a sound conclusion, and any effort 
to conceal or pervert facts that bear on so grave a question as the use of opium 
should be met with the stern condemnation uttered by this witness. This 
witness held that the use of opium is not so grave a matter as some maintain, 
that the opium-smoker is usually quiet, lazy, sleepy, useless and given to petty 
theft, but never violent or a menace to society. His evil is inflicted on him- 
self and on those dependent on or connected with him. However, the habitue 
must have his opium, or he will commit any crime to get it; though he may be 
perfectly gentle and harmless after he has had his dose. 

The ease with which opium may be smuggled into a country was dwelt 
upon. This witness recommended (a) that the demand for opium be met 
fairly and squarely, and (6) that an effort be made through educational and 
religious influences to suppress its use. He recommended inculcating through 
the schools a dread and contempt for the drug, hoping thus to get an ethical 
hold upon the young. He believed that by creating a strong feeling against 
the use of opium it might ultimately be abolished, just as lying has been prac- 
tically abolished in Anglo-Saxon schools by teaching the children to hold 
lying and liars in contempt. A feeling of this sort still exists in Upper Burmah 
and might be strengthened in the way just indicated. This witness thought 
that if this feeling could again be created through the schools, the opium habit 
would disappear. 

Another witness of high position did not think that there was any need of 
cultivating a feehng against the use of opium, as he believed that it was already 
suflSiciently strong, or at any rate as strong as such an influence could be. 

Legislation was regarded so far as a complete failure. There were many 
crimes against the opium laws and many convictions — often of the wrong 
persons — especially for smuggling. 

The present system seems to have diminished the smuggling of opium 
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somewhat. Some oflScials believe that it has diminished the use of opium 
among the Burmese. The number of shops in Burmah is ninety-one at the 
present time, but it is the intention of the government to have more, with 
a view to meeting the demand, preventing smuggling and controlling the use 
of opium. 

Raw opium costs one rupee per tola, cooked opium one rupee and eight 
annas, the prices at which it is sold by the government to vendors. I'he 
vendors sell it at any price it may bring. 

It has not been found easy to cause the vendors to co-operate with the 
government; and when they do not do so, their licenses are not renewed. 
This witness believed the Chinese to be more injured by opium than the 
Indians. The latter, he said, use it moderately, as do also the Burmese, the 
amount consumed being only one-eighth tola per diem. The young Burmese, 
however, are inclined to use it to excess. The purpose of the government 
is to protect the Burmese against the vice. 

One of the most noteworthy purposes for which opium is used is to dull 
the feelings of boys while being tattooed. All Burmese boys are tattooed in 
the most intricate and artistic patterns from the knee to the waist, so that 
they seem to be wearing a pair of skin-tight trunks. The process of tattooing 
may last for many days, and is usually performed while the subject is under 
the influence of opium. There is danger that the Burmese youth may con- 
tract the opium habit while undergoing this process. All tattooers have 
licenses to buy and administer opium. 

One witness, a physician of large experience in Rangoon, stated that a 
very small proportion of the Burmese use opium, owing to a social and religious 
feeling against it. He further said that while more Chinese than Burmese 
use it, the number of the former is not large. He called attention to the fact 
that among say twenty Chinese who are physical wrecks, not more than one 
owes his condition to the use of opium. He stated that the Chinese born in 
the Straits Settlements, under British influence, as a rule do not use opium. 
This view was confirmed by the testimony of other witnesses. This witness 
did not believe the moderate use of opium to have any deleterious effect, 
mentally or morally. Its constipating effect, he said, sometimes produces 
injurious results, such as diseases of the liver. He thought that users of opium 
are not so likely to be employed as non-users. 

This witness stated that he knew of one case, a Burmese, who had volun- 
tarily abandoned the use of opium, to which he had been addicted for years. 
The Committee has reason to believe that it questioned personally the man 
referred to; but, if so, he denied that he had ever known of an habitue's 
abandoning opium. 

Mention was made of the fact that prisoners are compelled to stop the 
use of opium on entering prison and experience no permanent ill results 
from doing so. This witness believed that there was much more danger 
for the Chinese and Burmese in the growing use of alcohol than in that of 
opium. He considered the opium vice in Rangoon almost infinitesimal as 
compared with alcohol evil in London. The combined use of alcohol and 
opium appeared to this witness to be very detrimental. 

A prominent Parsee physician stated to the Committee that about five per 
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cent, of the Chinese use opium, and a smaller percentage of Burmese. The 
latter, he said, usually take the drug in pill form, whereas the Chinese smoke 
it. He believed the native of India to bear the effects of opium best, the 
Chinese next and the Burmese worst. He mentioned the custom of giving 
opium to children in order to quiet them, especially in India. He believed 
the use of opium to be increasing. In his opinion, the results of its use in 
moderation are exaggerated, and stated that if a person accustomed to its use 
were to abandon it, he would not be likely to resort to alcohol. He thought 
that a law prohibiting the use of opium might do harm. He stated that the 
use of the drug prevents the chill manifestation of malaria by dulling the 
nervous sensibihty to the malarial poison. The use of opium appeared to 
this witness to be preferable to that of alcohol. The use of the latter is in- 
creasing in Burmah, as the alcoholic drinks which are brought from 
Europe are more palatable than the native drinks and therefore more widely 
consumed. 

A native Burmese whom the Committee interviewed stated that he was 
opposed to the use of opium in any form or quantity, as all its effects are bad. 
Its use, he said, is increasing and is particularly deleterious to the Burmese. 
He called attention to the Buddhistic commandment which is interpreted to 
forbid its use. He mentioned the fact that opium is often smoked wrapped 
with tobacco in cigars. He was of the opinion that an opium habitue would 
probably resort to alcohol if deprived of the drug. He advised allowing a 
period of three years within which the users of opium might cure themselves 
of the habit, at the end of which time total prohibition should be enforced. 

A well-known missionary of Burmah stated that in early days the use of 
opium in Mandalay was confined largely to the Chinese. This is not so 
markedly the case now. He was of the opinion that the question of revenue 
was a factor in the policy of the Government. He believed the whole influence 
of opium on the user to be the weakening of moral principle. The Chinese, 
he said, collect opium from the poppy and cook it to be used on the same day. 
He also called attention to the complete prostration of coolies who use it, 
when deprived of it. Of the Five Great Commandments of Buddha, the 
one which reads, “Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors,” is supposed 
to include opium. He believed the use of alcohol to be increasing even more 
rapidly than that of opium. He called attention to the fact that the Chinese 
farmer had opium distributed in small pieces among the children in order to 
increase its use, and that a similar custom prevails of giving free alcoholic 
drinks to people for the same purpose. Both of these practices, he said, were 
highly successful. This witness stated that cocaine is used. He had known 
of some cases in which persons who were deprived of opium became insane or 
died. He referred to a decoction by using which some of the opium-smokers 
of the Shan States are able to break off the habit entirely. The Committee 
was unable to secure a sample of this decoction or the prescription for making 
it. This witness had suggested to the Royal Opium Commission the advisa- 
bility of trying prohibition against opium in Burmah. He believed, however, 
that the habit had already gained so strong a foothold that such a measure 
would be useless. It was his opinion that much good can be done through 
the schools by teaching the children to abhor opium, to condemn its use and 
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to look down upon its users. He stated that King Theebaw was opposed to 
the use of opium. 

The lessons most plainly taught by the failure of the opium laws in Burmah 
are: 

(1) The inadvisabihty of permitting the vendors of opium to derive a profit 
from its sales. They should be salaried officials, held to strict account and 
bonded if necessary. 

(£) The impossibility of keeping a people or class from using or obtaining 
opium when another people or class in juxtaposition to it is permitted to use 
or obtain the drug. 


II. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF BURMA, DEALING WITH RECENT CHANGES IN 
THE OPIUM SYSTEM. 

From the Report of 1902-03. 

The record of the administration of the opium excise was of more than 
ordinary interest, as certain important changes therein were introduced into 
Lower Burma during the year under review. In accordance with the rules under 
the Opium Act of 1878, no Burmans, other than persons in Lower Burma, 
who have registered themselves as opium consumers, are permitted to possess 
opium. It had for some years past been the general opinion that the re- 
strictive policy was failing, owing to the large amount of contraband opium 
which was smuggled into the country and which was obtainable alike by the 
non-registered and registered opium consumers. The measures adopted in 
1893 for restricting the consumption of opium by Burmans in Lower Burma 
to persons then over 25 years of age, who came forward and registered them- 
selves as habitual consumers of the drug, had proved ineffectual, partly owing 
to defective registration and partly because the reduced number of shops 
was insufficient to afford reasonable facility of supply. In order, if possible, 
to kill the illicit traffic, and render effective the policy of prohibition, a change 
in measures involving an increase in the number of hcensed shops, direct 
supervision over the sales from these shops and considerable additions, amount- 
ing to re-orgauisation, in the excise staff, was introduced into Lower Burma; 
and similar measures have been sanctioned for Upper Burma and will be 
introduced from the 1st April 1904. The number of shops in Lower Burma 
was increased from 26 to 60; the right to sell was given to selected vendors at 
a fixed fee of Rs. 1,000 in place of being disposed of by auction to the highest 
bidder; sales were permitted only between fixed hours and under the eye of a 
Resident Excise Officer; the profit of the vendor was regulated by the differ- 
ence between the fixed wholesale price at which opium was issued from the 
Government treasury and the fixed price at which he was bound to retail it; 
a further opportunity was given to Burmans who had failed to register them- 
selves in 1893-94 ; and a much larger preventive staff was entertained. The 
abolition of the system of auctioning the right of retail vend and the substi- 
tution of selected vendors at a small fixed fee resulted in a decrease of more 
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than 16 lakhs in license fees, but this was counterbalanced or nearly so by 
an increase from 37,23^ seers to 50,026 seers in issues of Government opium, 
and by the enhancement of the price at which opium was supplied to the 
Hcensee in Lower Burma from Rs. 33 to Rs. 60 a seer in most cases. Financially 
the net result of the change in the system, excluding receipts from confiscated 
opium, was a decrease in revenue receipts of Rs. 15,129. 

The results of the new measures, in so far as they can be judged from the 
first year’s working, have been carefully watched and considered. Briefly 
summarised, the conclusions at which it has been possible to arrive are that 
a distinct check has been given to the contraband trade owing to the dis- 
placement of illicit opium by Government opium sold to authorised consumers 
from the licensed shops, but that the measures have not been altogether suc- 
cessful in restricting consumption, and in keeping opium out of the hands of 
non-registered Burmans. The system has not, however, been in force for a 
suflScient length of time to permit of a decided opinion being formed as to its 
success or failure. 

From the Report of 1903-04. 

The arrangements described in last year’s Report continued in force with 
some modifications in detail. The vendors’ profits in some of the larger 
shops had been excessive, and these were reduced by raising the fee and the 
wholesale rate per seer. The number of shops was further increased by 31. 
In last year’s Report it was seen that the increase in receipts from duty under 
the new scheme was balanced by a loss in license fees, while there was a large 
inerease in expenditure owing to the strengthening of the staff. The sales of 
opium have now further increased to so large an extent that the net revenue, 
even if the whole cost of the excise establishment is debited to opium, far 
exceeds that under the old system. The sales rose from 37,232 seers to 50,026 
in the first year of the new scheme and now show a further rise to 70,446. 
This result has been obtained mainly by the destruction of the trade in con- 
traband opium, through the lowering of the retail price, the increase in the 
number of shops, the better supervision of the vendors, and the activity shown 
by a better paid and more efficient preventive staff. 

While it is true that the system has failed to prevent the hawking about 
the country of the three tola packets bought at shops, or to keep the drug 
away from the Burman who gets it through a person entitled to buy, the general 
opinion is that the amount of opium consumed in the Province has not in- 
creased, and that the large profits shown in the returns have been obtained, 
not by the spread of the opium habit, but at the expense of the smuggler. 
The contraband trade has not been destroyed, but it has certainly been de- 
creased and in some districts broken up. It is now proposed to reduce the 
opportunities for petty hawking of Government opium by directing Resident 
Excise Officers to prevent sales to individuals in excess of their probable con- 
sumption or means of purchase. This will tend to check the practice of buying 
on behalf of unregistered Burmans, but it is impossible altogether to prevent 
this, and no satisfactory measures have so far been suggested for the exclusion 
of Burmans from opium dens where they are taught the habit. 
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From the Report of 1904-05. 

A decline of over a lakh in the receipts from license fees was the result 
of the extension to Upper Burma of the system of vend which has been in 
force in the Lower Province since 1902, but the simultaneous enhancement of 
the wholesale price of excise opium from Rs. 33 to Rs. 60, with higher or lower 
prices in certain districts, produced an increased revenue of about Rs. 80,000, 
while the financial success of the innovation may be anticipated from the fact 
that in Lower Burma the receipts from duty on excise and foreign opium rose 
from Rs. 4,292,387 to Rs. 5,011,715 as the system developed. Part of this 
increase is to be attributed to the enhanced price at which opium was issued 
from the treasury in some districts, but though, towards the end of 1904, 
retail sales were restricted to an amount calculated on the consumer’s means or 
capacity of consumption, the issues of opium to the shops in Lower Burma 
exceeded by 8,218 seers the quantity issued in the previous year, and in only 
one district was less opium drawn from the treasury in consequence of the 
restriction. The abolition of the auction system was accompanied by an 
increase of eight in the number of shops in Upper Burma where the opium 
habit is practically confined to non-Burmans. The restrictions on individual 
purchases were designed to suppress the hawking of illicit opium which had 
become very prevalent under the new system, and the increasing use of cocaine 
necessitated the issue of a notification declaring it to be an intoxicating drug 
and prohibiting its possession except for medical purposes. Proposals for 
the better regulation of the sale and possession of morphia were also under 
consideration (see section III. of this Appendix). 

III. 

RULES FOR THE MANUFACTURE, POSSESSION, AND SALE OP 
MORPHIA IN BURMA, DATED 19th SEPTEMBER 1905. 

The following is a summary of the new rules in regard to the manufacture, 
possession, and sale of morphia in Burma: — 

(1) The manufacture of morphia in Burma and the use of morphia 

manufactured in India are forbidden. The prohibition against 
manufacture does not prevent a person duly authorised to possess 
morphia from making it into various mixtures any more than the 
prohibition of the manufacture of opium bars the preparation of 
raw opium for smoking. 

(2) Medical practitioners as defined in Rule 1 (xiii) of the Opium Rules 

possess the same freedom of possessing, importing, dispensing and 
selling morphia for the purposes of their profession as hitherto, 
but they may not maniifacture morphia (i.e., prepare the drug 
from the poppy). 

(3) Under Rule 47 A,, a license to import morphia into Burma wholesale 

will be granted to a single chemist in Rangoon and importation 
otherwise than by this chemist, by Government, and by medical 
practitioners is prohibited. 
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(4) Pharmacists as defined in Rule 1 (xiv) of the Opium Rules are re- 

quired to take out hcenses for the sale of morphia. The rngviTmim 
amount which they are allowed to keep in stock is limited as an 
ordinary rule to 3 ounces. Their licenses authorise them to sell 
morphia to medical practitioners and other pharmacists or to the 
general public. Sales to the general public are allowed for medical 
purposes only, and to those persons only who produce prescrip- 
tions signed by a medical practitioner. 

(5) The general public are prohibited from possessing morphia except 

in quantities not exceeding five grains avoirdupois, and are de- 
barred from buying morphia except from a medical practitioner 
or from a pharmacist duly licensed to sell morphia, in pursuance 
of a prescription of a medical practitioner. 

IV. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ARRESTED AND CONVICTED FOR OFFENCES IN 
REGARD TO OPIUM AND HEMP DRUGS DURING THE YEARS 1903-04 
AND 1904-05. 





1903-04. 

1904-05. 




No. of Persons. 

No. of Persons. 


' Smuggling of Illicit ( 
Opium , ) 

Arrested 

Convicted 

146 

124 

138 

112 

Opium 

Illicit Cultivation . | 

Arrested 

Convicted 

6 

6 

1 

Unlicensed Sale . | 

Arrested 

Convicted 

334 

260 

244 

187 


Illicit Possession . | 

Arrested 

Convicted 

2,399 

1,952 

2,979 

2,439 


^ Smuggling Hemp ( 

Arrested ...... 

38 

46 


Drugs . . . . 1 

Convicted 

31 

39 

P . 

Illicit Cultivation . | 

Arrested 

Convicted 

17 

16 

26 

19 

& 

1 

Unlicensed Sale . | 

Arrested 

Convicted 

21 

17 

14 

12 

P 

Illicit Possession . | 

Arrested 

Convicted 

387 

317 

421 

326 
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{Reprinted from Directions to Settlement Officers. Revised Edition, 1885/' 
Rangoon, Govt, Press, 1885.) 

DIRECTIONS TO SETTLEMENT OFFICERS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Under the Burmese Government there was no system of land assessment, 
properly so-called, at all. The rice-land tax" was not assessed upon the 
land, but, generally, upon the number of cattle employed in working it. 
The revenue obtained was comparatively insignificant. The assessment was 
made by irresponsible subordinate oflScers, who, after paying a certain sum 
into the State treasury, were accustomed to levy such additional contributions 
as they pleased for their own benefit. Rights in land were consequently 
of little value. 

Upon the accession of the British Government the cattle assessment was 
set aside. The revenue was fixed according to certain rates on the land. 
The assessment was made by officers responsible to the Government, and 
the right to occupy land for cultivation was recognised. The revenue, as a 
natural consequence, steadily increased. 

As cultivation extended, a rough method of survey was introduced. Es- 
timates were made of the productiveness of the land, acre-rates were fixed, 
one rate on each sometimes on each circle, without respect to internal 

differences in fertility, and registers of cultivators were drawn up. Rules for 
the assessment and settlement of the land revenue were issued; and these 
rules, in a slightly modified form, have continued in force up to the present 
time. The right of the State to W per cent., or one-fifth of the gross produce 
of the land, was declared. Kwin and holding surveys, more or less imperfect, 
were made in districts where cultivation was making rapid progress. In 
certain parts of the Province kwin settlements on the model of the Indian 
village settlements were experimentally introduced. The absence of com- 
munal institutions, such as are found in India, and which insure, to some 
extent at least, protection to all, was fatal to the experiment. Holding set- 
tlements on the Indian model were tried, and partially succeeded. Records 
of occupation in land were drawn up; but little more than the names of the 
actual occupiers was known ; and there was no provision for keeping the rec- 
ords abreast of the changes occurring from year to year. 

A field-to-field survey and regular assessment of the land are now to be 
made, the objects in view being as follows: — 

* Compact areas of land frequently enclosed within natural boundaries. 
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(1) a complete survey of all lands; 

(i) registration of all cultivators of land, with specification of their 
various interests under the law; 

(3) an equitable assessment of the land revenue on sound principles 

and on an uniform system; 

(4) punctual registration of all transfers of land, and of all changes in 

the occupation and use of land. 


Chapteb I. 

DEMARCATION OF LANDS PRELIMINARY TO SURVEY. 

The operations of demarcation are legalised by Act No. V of 1880 (Burma 
Boundaries Act) and by the rules issued under that Act, which have the force 
of law. Detailed instructions for the better carrying out of the rules have 
been issued. 

This part of the work should be taken in hand a season in advance of 
the survey. Much of it can be completed before the rains set in; but the 
demarcation completed during the dry weather should be periodically in- 
spected during the rains in order that the injuries done to boundary 
marks by floods may be remedied in good time and the vegetation, 
which springs up so rapidly during the rain and obliterates the clearings, 
kept down. 

3. The demarcation will be carried out by a Demarcation Officer under 
the supervision of the Boundary Officer, who should check portions of the 
work in the different circles to ascertain that it is accurately carried out. 
Preliminary to and during survey, the Boundary Officer will generally be 
either the Deputy Commissioner of the district or the Subdivisional Officer 
or some other officer with special local knowledge. After the survey has been 
completed, the duties of the Boundary Officer will devolve on the Settlement 
Officer. 

4. The thugyi^ should be the Demarcation Officer’s main instrument in 
carrying out this part of the work. He knows the people, has some knowl- 
edge of the country, and can, generally speaking, get the people to come out 
and help him. Each thugyi should, therefore, be the demarcator of the 
Jcwins in his circle, imless found incompetent, in which case a substitute, to 
be paid by him, should be appointed. 

5. The work of demarcation is not at present likely to be beset with many 
difficulties, except those arising from the dense vegetation and configuration 
of the country. Boundary disputes, properly so called, cannot often occur, 
because, except in the case of waste land grants made under the old rules, f 
the principal classes of boundaries which the Demarcation Officer has to 
demarcate are not the subject of private rights of property. 

6. The demarcation should be carried out according to the rules and 
directions given under the Burma Boundaries Act. 

* Village headman. 

t Arakan Waste Land Rules, 1839-41. 

Pegu Waste Land Rules, 1863-65, 

Rules for the Sale of Waste Lands, 1863. 
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Chapter II. 

THE SURVEY. 

7. The survey which is to precede settlement, and upon which the opera- 
tions of settlement are to be based, is executed at present by professional 
surveyors under the superintendence of an oflScer directly subordinate to the 
Surveyor-General of India. 

8. The survey, therefore (which includes preparation of maps), is not one 
of the Settlement Officer’s duties, and he is not in any way responsible for it 
or concerned with its management. At the same time there is necessarily 
a close connection between the Deputy Superintendent of Cadastral Survey 
and the Settlement Officer. Each is naturally interested in the operations of 
the other, and the interdependence of the two is highly important. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are intended rather to indicate the general character of 
the relations between the two departments than to lay down formal instruc- 
tions. 

9. The Settlement Officer should, after consultation with the Deputy 
Superintendent of Cadastral Survey, determine which tract is to be surveyed 
in the following season. As a general rule the survey should proceed in 
order of contiguous circles. 

10. The Deputy Superintendent of Survey has to look to the Boundary 
Officer for solution of most of his demarcation difficulties. No rules, how- 
ever precise and detailed, can ever insure perfect results. Even after de- 
marcation has been carried out according to the rules the professional Sur- 
veyors are likely to find difficulties from time to time, which will necessitate 
references to the Boundary Officer. Boundary-posts will occasionally be 
found to have been removed; jungle will now and then be found not cleared; 
areas of kwins newly laid out will be occasionally found inconveniently large 
or inconveniently small; garden and orchard lands may be found so imper- 
fectly marked off or enclosed as to need orders from the Boundary Officer 
to have the boundaries marked off, and so on. A rapid disposal of all such 
matters will greatly facilitate survey work. 

11. The Survey Department make a plan of each kwin. The area of 
country to be surveyed is first divided into great blocks or main circuits, the 
limits of which are generally connected with Great Trigonometrical Survey 
stations. These main circuits are subdivided into minor circuits formed on 
the same principle. The country having been thus divided into a series of 
larger and smaller polygons, the area of each larger polygon and the areas 
of its included smaller polygons are independently calculated, and the results 
proved by the total area of the latter agreeing with that of the former. From 
the smaller polygons the Surveyor next proceeds to plot skeleton plans of the 
kwins. These plans are handed over to the Field Surveyors, who, with plane- 
table and chain, fill in all the interior details and turn out a plan of the kwin 
showing every existing boundary, both natural and artificial. The compu- 
tation of the numerous interior areas is a separate process worked out by 
a special staff. The total of these interior areas must agree with the area 
of the kwin polygon obtained by the mathematical process. 
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12. The possible amount of error in the position or area of any kwin is 
reduced to a minimum by the preliminary construction of main and minor 
circuits, of which the geographical position is guaranteed by their being con- 
nected with great Trigonometrical stations. The principle consists in work- 
ing down from the greater to the less, the greater being the main circuit, 
a polygon of which the area is ascertained with scientific precision, the less 
being the kwin and its interior divisions. Areas are readily checked, errors 
easily detected and rectified, when the difficulties of the great exterior boun- 
daries and the possible margin of intemal errors are overcome. 

13. The Settlement Officer looks to the Survey Officer for thoroughly accu- 
rate statistics of boundary and area. He has to depend upon these: they 
are at the root of his work. While, therefore, neither qualified nor author- 
ised to exercise any general check on the detailed work of the survey, he should 
be always on the watch for inaccuracies, and report them at once to the 
Deputy Superintendent. The latter officer cannot judge properly of the 
quality of the work done by his staff unless the Settlement Officer, whose 
duties give him frequent opportunities of testing it, freely communicates to 
him the results of his observations. 

14. The Survey Department is required to supply to the Settlement Officer, 
on or before the 1st November of each year, hand-made tracings of the plan 
of each kwin surveyed during the past season, along with a statement showing 
the exact area, in acres and decimals of an acre, of every division of land 
shown under a separate number on the map. During the record and in- 
spection work which the Settlement Officer has to undertake in the succeed- 
ing season, he will have the cultivators constantly before him, both in the field 
and in the camp, and errors in field boundaries or areas will very soon come 
to light. These will be entered by the Settlement Officer in the errata state- 
ments for each kwin. Where there is a revision survey simultaneous with 
settlement, the traces of kwins in which serious or numerous errors are found 
will be made over with their errata statements to the Revision Survey for 
correction. Where there is no simultaneous Revision Survey, and in kwins 
in which the errors are few and immaterial, the errata statements will be 
attached to the traces and deposited at the end of the year in the Supple- 
mentary Survey office so as to be corrected the year after settlement. 

Note . — ^The Revision Survey consists of a party detached from the camp of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Survey to correct errors in the traces during the season 
of settlement. 

15. Besides kwin maps, the Deputy Superintendent of Survey should sup- 
ply the Settlement Officer, on or before the 15th October, with a two-inch 
topographical map of the entire tract cadastrally surveyed during the season, 
showing the kwin divisions and chief physical features. This topographical 
map should be the Settlement Officer’s vade mecum. He should never be 
without it. The principles on which he is required to proceed in his work 
of assessment and the practice which he is required to adopt (see Chapter V), 
not to speak of personal convenience, necessitate a constant reference to such 
a map. It is most important that this map should be supplied punctually. 
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16. The Settlement Officer should report to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Commissioner, and the Revenue Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, on or 
before the 1st November of each year, the names and areas in square miles 
of the circles in which settlement operations will be carried on in the ensuing 
season. 


Chapter III. 

CROP-CXJTTING AND STATISTICS OF OUT-TURN. 

17. The land revenue in British Burma consists of a share of the produce 
of the land. It becomes, therefore, a matter of the first importance to ascer- 
tain what precisely is the amount and value of the crops which the land can, 
and habitually does, produce. 

18. In Burma the inquiry is much simpler than in other provinces of the 
empire, for while in the latter the descriptions of produce are very various, 
in Burma there may be said to be only two, namely, — 

(а) faddy ^ which is the great staple of the country; 

(б) miscellaneous garden produce, which is minor both in quantity and 

importance. 

19. The established method of determining the productiveness of paddy- 
land is cutting and measuring the crop. The process is legalised by section 
57 (6), Act II, 1876. 

SO. The chief difficulty lies in the selection of lands the produce of which 
is to be ascertained. In former inquiries of this nature portions of paddy- 
fields of insignificant area were apparently taken here and there, and their 
crop measured up. But there seems reason to believe that the results ob- 
tained were not altogether reliable as standards upon which to base assess- 
ments on a large scale. 

21. Much of the success of the settlement will depend on the judicious se- 
lection of areas. A careless, hurried, haphazard choice may mar the result 
of many subsequent operations, however carefully carried out, whereas a 
well-judged choice, coupled with caution and attention in the after details of 
reaping and threshing and measuring, will greatly help to the success of the 
settlement. It should be borne in mind that, not only will the amount of 
the land revenue be affected, but its incidence in different localities and on 
different cultivators and, therefore, the measure of approval accorded by the 
people will be very much determined by the result of the operations. 

22. The selection of areas for crop-cutting will be the first work undertaken 
by the Settlement Officer in the tract destined for revision of assessment. 
It cannot be put off altogether till the dry weather, because the paddy ripens 
about the beginning of December, and so nearly simultaneously all over a 
district that when the harvest begins there is barely time, even with a staff 
scattered all over the tract, to reap, thresh, and measure so as to keep up 
with the progress of the harvest: no time is left for choice of areas. The 
selection of areas for crop-cutting will be carried out under the orders of the 
Settlement Officer generally by Inspectors. The Settlement Officer should 
himself carefully superintend the selections made. 

23. It may not be necessary to make selections in every kwin. It may 
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sometimes happen that a cluster of hwins are so closely allied in natural 
character and agricultural conditions as to render a hwin-io-hwin selection 
unnecessary. But this is not likely often to occur. Natural variations are 
perpetually occurring, and, with the extension of cultivation, artificial con- 
ditions must be continually varying. While in many cases a selection in each 
kwin may not be required, on the other hand it may frequently be necessary 
to make more than one selection in the same hwin. 

24. The principle which should guide the Officer making the selections is 
that the result to be obtained should be — 

(a) representative of the normal productiveness of the hind of land to 

which the selected area belongs; 

(b) representative of the productiveness of the kind of land to which the 

selected area belongs under varying conditions of agriculture ; 

(c) that the average finally to be deduced should be capable of applica- 

tion to the whole homogeneous area without fear of over-estimat- 
ing the productiveness of any one part or of much under-esti- 
mating that of any other. 

25. It is of course possible to assess each field independently on its own 
ascertained productiveness. But then the work of assessment would never 
end, and the assessments, varying with the temporary and accidental cir- 
cumstances of each holding, would be of the most unstable character. The 
important matter is to discover the normal limits of productiveness — ^the higher 
and the lower limit — ^the mean between which may be assumed fairly to rep- 
resent the value of the land within a homogeneous block. 

26. No two fields, even of apparently identical area and natural quality, 
will yield exactly the same amount of grain even if cultivated in exactly the 
same way. The difference will, therefore, be ordinarily greater when the 
fields are not of the same natural quality. This difference will be augmented 
by variety in the circumstances under which the fields are cultivated, i.e., 
by differences in the class of cultivators, in the condition of the cultivators, 
in the kind of plough-cattle used, in the modes of cultivation, in the kind of 
seed sown. 

27. The Settlement Officer should, therefore, first determine what (if any) 
are the great natural divisions of soil in the hwin and how they lie to each 
other. Having thus obtained the natural factors in productiveness, he should 
proceed to discover the artificial factors. This will best be done by selecting 
from each block an area which includes fields cultivated by two or more per- 
sons holding on different tenures, ploughing with different kinds of cattle, 
and cultivating in different ways. 

28. Entire felds should be taken and the fields selected should not be less 
than one-third of an acre, and should be half an acre if possible. Where the 
fields are very small two or more adjacent fields of similar position in one 
holding may be selected. Parts of fields must not under any circumstances 
be selected. 

29. The selection made, block by block, the fields should be staked off; 
a record of their numbers and areas should be there and then made, and 
colunms 1 to 8 of the Statement I in Appendix II should be filled in. Col- 
umn 9 will be filled in after the soil classifications have been made. 
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30. Notice should be given to the cultivators concerned, to the kyedangyi * 
of the village, and to the ihugyi, of the fields selected; and the cultivators 
should be required to report, through the kyedangyi or thugy% when they in- 
tend to begin reaping, in order that the cutting of the selected crops may be 
simultaneous with that of the rest of the holdings and no hardship be in- 
flicted on the people. 

31. When harvest time arrives, the Settlement Oflacer in person, or through 
his Inspectors or holding recorders, should have the crops cut, sheaved, 
threshed, winnowed, and measured strictly according to local custom, except 
that the measure used should be the Government standard basket. The 
difference between the standard and the local measures should, however, 
also be noted. 

32. The method of crop-cutting is, for obvious reasons, not applicable to 
lands devoted to miscellaneous or garden cultivation. Inquiry and com- 
parison over as wide an area as possible must be resorted to. 

33. Lands devoted to miscellaneous and garden cultivation should ordi- 
narily be classed according to the kind of produce, fruit or timber, raised. 
Differences in the nature of the soil should not interfere with this classifica- 
tion, except where they are very marked and materially affect productiveness. 

34. Average rates of productiveness for each class of miscellaneous and 
garden cultivation should be worked out from produce statistics gathered 
from as "wide and diversified an area as possible. 


Chapteb IV. 

KECORD OF RIGHTS AND OCCUPATION IN LAND. 

35. The object of this part of the Settlement Officer’s duty is to ascertain 
and record the exact area of land occupied by each cultivator, and the kind 
of tenure upon which he occupies. 

36. The Survey Department furnishes a map of each kwin, showing — 

(a) the cultivated (including fallow) area, field-by-field, each field sepa- 

rately numbered; 

(b) the uncultivated and unoccupied area divided into blocks, separately 

numbered, of differing physical character, such as tree- jungle, 
grass, swamp; 

(c) the uncultivated and occupied area, divided into blocks, sepa- 

rately numbered, according to the kind of occupation, such as 
village-site, monastery land, and road. 

37. Along with the kwin map the Survey Department furnishes an area 
statement, showing the area of each field and block described in (a), (6), 
(c) of paragraph 36 in acres and decimals of an acre. 

38. These two documents furnish to the Settlement Officer the raw ma- 
terials for the preparation of the register of holdings. 

39. Part II, Act II of 1876 is the law under which original rights in the 
land are acquired. It defines these rights and describes the modes in which 

* Headman for the purposes of the District Cess and Rural Police Act. 
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they are acquired. To this law, therefore, and to the rules issued under it, 
and which have the force of law, the Settlement Officer has to look in preparing 
the record“Of~rights and occupation in land. 

40. Section 4 of the Act specifies the descriptions of land which are ex- 
empted from the operation of Part II, namely, — 

(a) land included in any forest constituted ' a reserved forest ’ under 
the law for the time being in force; 

“ (6) land included in any fishery demarcated under the Burma Fisheries 
Act, 1875; 

‘‘ (c) the soil of any public road, canal, drain, or embankment; 

‘‘ (d) land included within the limits of any town; 

“ (e) land appropriated to the dwelling-places of any town or village; 

“ (jf) land included in any military cantonment; 

“(gr) land included in any civil station; 

“ (h) land belonging, when this Act comes into force (i.e., 1st Febru- 
ary 1879), to the site of any monastery, pagoda, or other 
sacred building or of any school, and continuing to be used for 
the purposes of such monastery, pagoda, building, or school.” 

No rights of the kind described in Part II can be acquired under the Act 
in these classes of excluded lands; and, therefore, with the record-of-rights 
in respect to them the Settlement Officer has no concern, except — 

(a) in defining, where necessary, and deciding questions that may arise 

regarding, their exterior boundaries under section 5 of the Act; 

(b) in registering their numbers and areas in the record. 

41. The Settlement Officer’s operations under this chapter embrace all 
lands other than the excluded lands described in paragraph 40, and to these 
the present directions apply. 

42. Under Native government the sovereign was regarded as the proprietor 
of the land. This principle has been embodied in the Burma Land and 
Revenue Act, II of 1876, which recognises the ownership of the land as vested 
in the State, except in two cases, namely, — 

(а) when by length of possession,* coupled with regular payment of 

revenue, a prescriptive right against the State has grown up ; 

(б) when the State has created rights in favour of individuals. 

43. The right referred to in (a) is the right of ''landholder ” defined in 
section 8 t of the Act. 

♦Possession is defined in section 3 (a) of the Act as follows: — 

“Land is said to be in the possession of a person rinder this Act: — 

“(1) when it is occupied by him or by his servant, agent, tenant, or mortgagee, or by 
some other person holding under him; 

“(2) when he, his servant, agent, tenant, mortgagee, or other person holding under him, has paid 
the revenue which fell due in resspect oi such land during the last preceding year of assess- 
ment as fixed under section 41 ; 

“(3) if such land, left fallow in the ordinary course of husbandry, was, when last cultivated, 
cultivated by him, his servant, tenant, agent, or mortgagee, or by some other person 
holding under him.” 

t A landholder shall have a permanent, heritable, and transferable right of occupancy in his land, 
subject only — 

“(a) to the payment of all such revenue, taxes, cesses, and rates as may from time to time be 
imposed in respect of such land imder any law for the time being in force; 

“(b) to the reservation in favour of Government of all mines and mineral products and of all 
buried treasure, with full liberty to work and search for the same, paying to the landholder 
only compensation for surface damage as estimated by the Revenue Officer.” 
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The right referred to in (b) is that of grantee, and is defined in No. 8 of the 
Rules under the Act. 

44. The two kinds of rights, namely, landholder and grantee, although alike 
in many respects, are nevertheless quite distinct, — 

(a) because they differ in origin. 

The landholder acquires his right by a continuous possession for 12 years, 
coupled with a regular payment of revenue, unless expressly exempted there- 
from. The grantee acquires his right by direct act of the State. 

(b) because they differ in the privileges which they carry and in the 

liabilities which they entail. The privileges and liabilities of the 
landholder are defined in the Act. Those of the grantee depend 
on the terms of his deed. 

45. These being the only two kinds of ownership in land distinct from the 
general right of the State, they must be separately shown on the record. 

46. The register of holdings prepared by the Settlement OflScer is merely 
a statistical return which shows the number of years land has been occupied 
and the different tenures under which it is held. In preparing this register 
the Settlement Officer should avail himself of the information afforded by the 
annual register of the circle, and he should make the inquiry in presence of 
the thugyi of the circle and" of all the cultivators of the kwin. The entries 
made in this register are not evidence of title in a Court of law, but they will 
eventually become useful evidence of possession after the lapse of 
many years. 

47. In case of any disputes arising as to the title to land, the Settlement 
Officer * should invite each party claiming the land to apply for a declaration 
of landholdership under the Burma Land and Revenue Act. The Settlement 
Officer, after due observance of all the formalities laid down in the Act, should 
proceed to take all evidence produced before him which he thinks necessary 
to call for, and should then record a declaration, stating that the plaintiff or 
defendant has acquired the status of landholder. The name of the party in 
whose favour the declaration has been made should be entered in the register 
provided for the purpose (Appendix I, Register III). All entries made in 
this register are binding in Civil Courts and can only be altered by an ap- 
plication made to the Revenue Officer under the provisions of the Burnaa Land 
and Revenue Act. 

48. Possession of land in landholder-right and possession of land in grantee- 
right are then the only two proprietary tenures. The only other tenures upon 
which, under the law, land can be held direct from the State are occupation 
under lease and temporary occupation. These are non-proprietary. 

49. Occupation under lease is the occupation of a person whom the State 
has, through its Revenue Officer, permitted to hold a certain area of land 
for a stated number of years on condition of payment of revenue only, or of 
both rent and revenue. The lands which may be the subject of lease 
are described in sections 12 and 18 of the Act; and the conditions of lease are 
laid down in the rules issued under the Act. 

Section 12 of the Act refers to the lease of such lands as have been volun- 

* Settlement Officers are empowered, under section 15 of the Burma Land and Revenue Act, by noti- 
fication No. 5, dated the 6th October 1879. 
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tarily relinquished by landholders whose rights to re-entry within 12 years 
are reserved. 

Section 18 refers to other lands which may be leased. It is to be noted that 
the term “ lease as used in the Act is solely applicable to the letting of land 
by the State. Act II of 1876 contains no provisions regarding leases made 
by landholders or grantees to other persons. These fall under the ordinary 
civil law. The holders of such leases are here classed as tenants ” to dis- 
tinguish them from ‘"lessees,” who are persons holding by lease from the 
State. 

50. Temporary occupation is the occupation of a person, not being a grantee 
or lessee, whose possession has not fulfilled the conations laid down in section 
7 of the Act. Such occupation may be either — 

(a) without the sanction of the State, i.e., squatting; or 

(b) with the sanction of the State, as contemplated in section 19 of the 

Act and provided for in the rules under the Act. 

51. The number of years during which the temporary occupant has been in 
possession should be accurately recorded. 

52. In accordance with the directions and explanations contained in the 
preceding paragraphs, the following nine registers should be drawn up for 
each kwin: — 

(а) Register No. I. — ^Holdings. 

(б) (Subsidiary) Register No. II. — ^Abstract of uncultivated and ex- 

cluded lands. 

(c) Register No. III. — ^Declarations and decisions under sections 15 

and 17 of the Burma Land and Revenue Act. 

(d) Register No. IV. — Grants. 

(e) Register No. V. — ^Leases. 

(/) Register No. VI. — ^Tenants. 

(g) Register No. VII. — Grazing-grounds. 

(h) Register No. VIII. — Garden and miscellaneous cultivation; 

(i) Register No. IX. — Soil classification. 

These nine registers should be in the forms given in Appendix I. 

Register No, 1, of Holdings, 

53. This is the principal of the four, and is the basis for every other record 
which may be framed. It should be a faithful picture of the kwin for the 
year of settlement. 

54. The register consists of 20 columns and is concerned with the cultivated 
area of the kwin, 

55. Column I, — ^For the purposes of the register, “holding” means the 
aggregate of the fields or other divisions of land contained within a continuous 
boundary, the land revenue (if any) upon which is assessed in one sum of 
money. 

This definition requires — 

(a) continuity of boundary, i,e,y compactness; 

(b) assessment in one sum, t.e., possession or occupation by one person 

or by a number of persons jointly. 
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“Field” includes cultivated land of every description, fallow land, and land 
occupied for cultivation, but not yet cultivated, as, for instance, an unculti- 
vated part of a grant. 

56. Grants known as grants under the Waste-land Rules of 1839-41, 1865, 
and 1863 are now to be separate kwins, and not “holdings.” Therefore 
each such grant should be treated as a kwin for the purposes of the register 
and should be distinguished from other kwins by being styled a "‘grant 
kwin,** 

57. The great difference between a grant kwin and an ordinary kwin is 
that, whereas in the latter there may be several kinds of proprietary rights, 
in the former there can be only one, namely, that of the grantee or person 
deriving from him. All who hold land under the grantee in a grant kwin are 
tenants. 

58. If a landholder, or grantee, or person in temporary occupation has 
mortgaged or rented out any part of his holding, the name of the mortgagee 
or tenant should appear in column 4, and a note should be made in column 
20, specifying the fact and the terms of mortgage or rent. 

59. Columns 5 to 12 are for the areas held under the various kinds of tenure. 
These areas should be in acres and decimals of an acre. The entries in 
these columns should be taken from column 8, Form I, Appendix III, in 
which the number of years of occupation is noted by the Settlement Officer 
personally. 

60. Column 12 is intended to show any kind of tenure, such as taungya,^ 
not included under the preceding columns. 

61. “Cultivated” land includes both cultivated and fallow. 

“Paddy” land means land actually under paddy or habitually bearing 
paddy when cultivated. 

“Miscellaneous” means land growing any field crop (i.e.y not garden, 
orchard, or fruit tree land) not being paddy. 

“Garden and orchard” mean enclosed lands bearing pineapple, betel, 
cocoanut, plantain, and the like. 

62. Register of uncultivated and excluded lands, — All lands not entered in 
Register No. I must be entered in this register (No. II). 

“Grazing” includes only that land actually set apart for grazing pur- 
poses. 

“Village-site” includes only that land actually set apart as such. 

“Tree and bush jungle” and “grass jungle” mean blocks of which the 
greater part (three-fourths) is covered with tree, or bush, or grass, as the 
case may be. 

“Under water” includes land under water all the year round, such as 
streams, creeks, lakes. 

Register of Grants, 

63. This register is not intended, as before explained, to show grants 
under the old Waste-land Grant Rules of 1839-41 and 1863-65, but those 
made under the rules issued under Act II of 1876 and the ordinary Revenue 
Rules in force before that date (published at page 143, Fryer’s Hand-book). 


* Tracts of shifting hill cultivation. 
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The waste-land grants are, as already explained, now constituted separate 
Jcwins. 

Register of Leases. 

64. The term ‘'lease’" has been already defined (paragraph 49). 

Columns 4 and 5 are important, as they concern land in which the right 

of re-entry is conditionally reserved to the relinquishing landholder. 

Register of Tenants. 

65. This is an important statement. It is essential that the Government 
should be in possession of accurate information regarding the tenant classes. 
This is not a record of rights, but is required for administrative and sta- 
tistical purposes. 

It is believed that in the majority of cases the tenant pays for the occupa- 
tion of the land in two items, namely, — 

(a) the Government revenue in money, either directly through the thugyi, 

or to the person under whom the tenant holds; 

(b) a certain proportion of the produce on the area occupied, and which 

is the rent proper, to the person under whom the tenant holds. 

Register of Grazing-grounds. 

66. The Settlement Officer will have columns 1 to 5 of this register filled 
in for all lands which he considers should be reserved as grazing-grounds. 

The other registers prescribed explain themselves sufficiently and call for 
no remarks. 

Supplementary Directions regarding the Preparation of the Record. 

67. For the field-work the Settlement Officer should have a staff of holding- 
markers under inspectors. The duty of these men should be to mark off 
the boundaries of holdings on the maps. 

68. The following points in connection with the registers must be carefully 
attended to : — 

(а) The registers are to be drawn up in the Burmese language. 

(б) The areas are to be shown in (Burmese figures) acres and decimals 

of an acre, not in acres, annas, and pies. The conversion of the 
former into the latter can be readily made, if necessary. 

(c) The Register No. I should, for convenience, be bound up. There 

should be one volume for each kwin — ^half of the columns on 
one page, half on the other — so that on opening the volume at 
any place the entire form should appear, the first part on the 
left, and the second part on the right hand side. The pages 
should be sufficiently long (i.e., from top to bottom) to contain, 
without crowding, 80 entries and their totals, with a margin for 
corrections and additions. The number of pages in each volume 
will, of course, depend on the area of the kwin and extent of 
cultivation. 
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(d) No page should contain more than one holding, or part of one hold- 

ing, unless where holdings are very small. 

(e) The order in which the entries should be made is as follows : — 

(i) all the paddy cultivation; 

(ii) all the miscellaneous cultivation; 

(iii) all the garden and orchard cultivation in the kwin; 

(iv) all the fruit trees. 

The paddy holdings are, generally, all clustered together in the body of the 
kwin; the ‘‘miscellaneous,” “orchard and garden,” areas are confined, as a 
rule, to the higher land near the village-site, separate from the paddy area; 
so that the above order is the most natural, as well as the most convenient, 
and will allow of the total area of each kind of cultivation being shown in one 
single compact amount. 

69. When it has been determined to start work in a number of kwins, 
the cultivators in each should be required, by written notice, to be in readi- 
ness to accompany the holding-marker, on a specified day, to point out their 
holdings. 

70. Each holding-marker, on being told off to a kwin, should be furnished 
with the map of the kwin, a blue-and-red pencil and a black pencil, and he 
should have the forms prescribed in Appendix III. 

71. On arriving at the village, he should start with the paddy holdings, 
working round them in such an order as to bring him, on completing them, 
to the lands (miscellaneous and orchard and garden) next to be entered. 

72. The holding-marker should request each cultivator to walk round his 
holding, in the presence, if possible, of the cultivator of the adjoining holding, 
and should line off the holding boundary in blue pencil as he progresses, 
closing in upon the point where he began. If any part of the boundary be- 
tween two holdings is disputed, the holding-marker should mark off the dis- 
puted area on the map, and make a note of the fact for the orders of the 
Settlement Officer. 

73. Whenever the holding-marker finds lands, hitherto regarded as a single 
holding, now held in separate parts by different individuals, he should show 
each part as a separate holding, whether the partition has been formal or 
private. 

74. Wherever a fallow field occurs, the holding-marker should mark it 
by a blue pencil cross in the centre. Should the holding be so large that he 
cannot see every field as he goes round it, he should request the cultivator 
to point out to him any fallow fields there may be, and, after identifying them 
on the map, mark them in the way indicated. 

75. After the holding has been completely lined off on the map, the holding- 
marker should write down in blue pencil, in the centre of the holding, the 
name of the person in possession, his father’s name, if he is a bachelor, his 
wife’s name if he is married, adding the name of any tenant or mortgagee 
there may be. 

76. If only part of the holding be occupied by a tenant or mortgagee, the 
holding-marker should show the boundary of the area so occupied by a 
dotted blue pencil line, and should make a note of the fact. 

77. If the holding-marker finds any error in the map, such as the blending 
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of two fields in one, omission of a field, incorrect delineation of a boundary, 
or such like, he should roughly correct it on the map in red pencil, and make 
a note, in a form which will be supplied to him, of the details of the error, 

78. On completing the paddy holdings, the “miscellaneous,” “garden and 
orchard,” lands should be successively taken up in the same way. The hold- 
ings in these will generally consist of single fields, or, at most, probably, of 
couples of fields. The same method of marking should be maintained. 

79. The “uncultivated” area will come last, and is not likely to offer much 
difficulty, as, except in a few cases, the Government is “ in possession,” and 
the waste land will probably be found already blocked off on the map accord- 
ing to its natural features. When, however, the holding-marker finds two 
or more of the descriptions of uncultivated land included within a single 
boundary on the map, he should roughly mark off the dividing line in red 
pencil, and make a note in the error hst. 

80. In kwins protected by the embankment the holding-marker must mark 
off the land which could be cultivated before the embankment was made. 
He will draw a blue line on the back of the trace, between such land and the 
land which has become cultivable since the embankment was made. In 
kwins in which part of the land regularly cultivated before the embankment 
was made has since become uncultivable owing to flood, such land will be 
similarly marked off. 

81. When all is complete, the holding-marker should mark with blue paint 
all the work done in blue pencil except the names of occupiers of land, sign 
his name at the foot of the map in ink, report to the Inspector, and deposit 
the map and error list with him. The names of the occupiers should be en- 
tered in ink after the Settlement Officer has checked the lists and made the 
necessary entries in column 8, Form I, Appendix III. 

82. The rate of a holding-marker’s progress will depend chiefly on the 
amount of cultivation, the size of holdings, amount of waste, and nature of 
the country. The Settlement Officer will soon be in a position to determine 
how much should be got over daily, and to issue instructions accordingly. 
Great haste in work of this kind should be avoided. 

83. It should be the special business of the Inspector to check, by personal 
local inspection, the work of the holding-markers. Not less than 25 per cent, 
of the original entries should be tested by him on the spot; and all exceptional 
entries, such as mortgages of parts of holdings, separation into parts of a 
holding hitherto recorded as single, and the like, should be checked by the 
Inspector. Errors should be corrected by him in red pencil, and he should 
make a list of all errors discovered for the information of the Settlement 
Officer. 

84. When the Inspector has completed his check, he should sign the map 
and make it over to the Settlement Officer. 

85. After receiving the map from the Inspector the Settlement Officer 
should fix a day for the attendance of the cultivators of the hwin, 

86. When all are before him, he should proceed to determine and record 
the tenure upon which each cultivator holds. 

87. During the inspection (Chapter V) which he will make of a kwin^ 
the Settlement Officer should invariably personally test a few of the entries 
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in the map. The opportunity will also be a fitting one for selecting, in con- 
sultation with the cultivators, the village grazing-ground. 

88. If there are any errors in the maps to be rectified, the procedure laid 
down in paragraph 14 is to be adopted. 

89. When the record of tenures is completed, the papers should be made 
over to the record department of the office for entry of the holdings in Register 
No. I. If the traces require to be sent for revision survey, they may be sent 
either before or after the tenures are recorded, as may be found most con- 
venient. 

90. The record department of the settlement office should ordinarily con- 
sist of clerks, who should work in pairs or singly as found convenient. If 
they work in pairs, one clerk should read off the field numbers from the map 
while his partner transcribes them to the register. Then the two should 
change places, the former writing down in the register the field areas which 
the latter reads out from the area statement. The field areas should, for con- 
venience of reference, be entered, in the first instance, in column 13 of Register 
No. I. 

91. If any cultivator be found to have two or more holdings in the same 
kwin^ these holdings should be entered under consecutive serial numbers in 
the register. 

92. When the paddy-holdings have been completed, the entries under "‘mis- 
cellaneous,” “garden and orchard,” “fruit trees,” should be made. The 
recording clerks should then sign the register. 

93. (Subsidiary) Register No. II should afterwards be prepared in the 
same way. 

94. The work of the recording clerks should then be carefully checked, 
under all its heads, by a separate staff, who should work in the manner pre- 
scribed in preceding paragraph 90. 

95. When the Settlement Officer has completed his entries in Register No. 
I, he should have the remaining registers mentioned in paragraph 52 pre- 
pared. 

96. When all the registers are completed, the areas in the tenure columns 
of Register No. I should be totalled up. The entries should then be com- 
pared with those, if any, which correspond in the grant, lease, and 
tenant registers. All four registers should then be indexed, sealed with 
the office seal page by page, signed by the Settlement Officer, and 
deposited. 

97. The staff employed in preparing the record under this chapter will 
also serve for the preparation of the soil registers which will be drawn up 
after the Settlement Officer has completed the inspection prescribed in Chap- 
ter V. The same method of check should be maintained throughout. 

Record of Customs and Village History. 

98. During preparation of the record of rights and occupation in land 
the opportunity should be taken to obtain from the people a statement of 
prevailing customs, such as the customs, 

(a) in regard to succession to and sale or alienation of land; 
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(b) in regard to joint occupation of land by members of a family or other- 

wise; 

(c) in regard to boundaries of conterminous holdings, the right to the 

Kazin^ between two holdings, and priority in taking up waste 
land; 

(d) in regard to partition of holdings; 

(e) in regard to tenant occupancy of land; the rights and liabilities 

which by custom attach to such occupancy; 

(/) in regard to the appropriation of timber and other spontaneous 
products on the waste; 

(g) in regard to solitary fruit trees; 

(h) in regard to rights-of-way over fields; 

(i) in regard to cattle-grazing on the Kazins and on the waste, and 

cattle-paths generally; 

(j) in regard to headship {Ywolugyi) in the village; whether succession 

to headship is elective or hereditary, and what functions and 
privileges are customarily exercised by headmen; 

(fc) in regard to the maintenance and repair of pagodas, hyaungSy'\ and 
other religious buildings, zayats^% bridges, wells, and roads. 

Any other matters worthy of note which may occur to the Settlement Officer 
in his intercourse with the people should also be noted. Everything which 
is of general importance to them is worthy of a place on the record. 

Chapter V. 

INSPECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE LAND. 

99. Under this chapter fall all the processes undertaken by the Settlement 
Officer during the field season for obtaining data upon which to base pro- 
posals for assessment. 

100. The subject divides itself into two branches — 

(а) the classification of the land; 

(б) the collection and application of statistics. 

I. — The Classification of the Land. 

101. It has been the practice heretofore to regard each hwin as consisting 
of only one kind of soil of uniform quality and to assess it at one rate. In 
some districts each circle is assessed at one rate throughout. 

102. The object of a sound system of assessment, which should be kept in 
view in the classification of the land, is fourfold: — 

(а) that each cultivator shall pay, approximately, an equal proportion 

of the produce of his holding; 

(б) that each cultivator may enjoy, approximately, an equal rate of 

profit from his cultivation; 

(c) that thereby the cultivation of both bad and good land may be ren- 
dered profitable; 

♦The Kazin is the bani: of earth which separates one held from another in land under paddy-cultivation, 
t Monasteries. % Public Rest Houses. 
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(d) that in this way the land revenue may be rendered elastic, capable 
of steady growth with the increasing prosperity. 

103. The method of classification adopted should have the three following 
characteristics : — 

(i) it should take account of all matters which affect the value of land; 

(ii) it should, in so far as possible, be in harmony with the ideas of the 

people; 

(m) it should be susceptible of application in all future revisions of 
assessment. 

104. The main factors in the value of land are — 

(а) amount of produce; 

(б) value of produce. 

The object of classification is to exhibit clearly the inequalities under these 
two heads subsisting between different lands. 

105. The first thing, therefore, which the Settlement Officer should en- 
deavour to ascertain is whether the country upon which he is about to operate 
can be considered as a homogeneous whole or whether there are any broad 
and marked differences subsisting between parts of it which necessitate a 
division into two or more assessment tracts. 

106. There are several matters which should determine the Settlement 
Officer in this primary or tract classification, among which are the following: — 

(a) marked differences in density of population and size of holdings; 

(b) important differences in the kinds of produce raised, due to climate, 

physical character of the country, or other causes; 

(c) important differences in facilities for transport to market and dis- 

posal of produce. 

107. Should the Settlement Officer find reason to divide the country into 
two or more assessment tracts, he should carefully note the causes and the 
measure of the difference between them. 

108. Each of the tracts into which the Settlement Officer may, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing instructions, have divided the country, contains a 
certain number of Jcwins. Lists of the kwins within each tract should be 
drawn up, and on each fcaym-map and register should be inscribed the name 
of the tract within which it falls. This process completes the first or tract 
classification. 

109. The next process is the classification of the lands within each kwin. 
This may be done in the first place by Inspectors, but the Settlement Officer 
should carefully check the work. He should as a rule go over every kwin 
himself, but he may occasionally pass by a kwin in which the area under 
paddy-cultivation is small as compared with the total area. 

110. In the monthly statement of progress of work (Appendix IV, Form 
No. I) the Settlement Officer should note the number of kwins which he has 
personally checked and of those in which the soils have been classified by 
Inspectors only. 

111. A kwin is a compact area of land frequently enclosed within natural 
boundaries. Each assessment tract being a homogeneous block of country, 
it follows that all the included kwins will have certain characteristics in com- 
mon, among which that of soil is the most important. Each kwin will be 
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found to contain one or more of certain classes of soil common to the tract. 
But these classes of soil will be found distributed in varying proportions in 
•each hwin. In this varying proportion of good and bad soil consists the dif- 
ference for assessment purposes between the hwins of any one tract. 

11^. The internal classification of kwins is, therefore, simply a division of 
the land into blocks according to manifest varieties of soil. 

113. Excessive minuteness in soil divisions is not desirable. The end in 
view is, not to make a perfect analysis of the soil varieties within each hwin, 
but to exhibit faithfully such diflferences only as are at the present time taken 
account of by the people themselves. The Settlement Officer’s classification 
should not be in advance of the people’s classification for cultivation, or that 
of the market for sale or purchase. 

114. The object is, as explained in paragraph 25, Chapter III, to divide 
the hwin into blocks whereof the fields are so far similar in natural quality 
that one average rate of productiveness may be assumed for each entire block 
without fear either of much over-estimating or of much under-estimating any 
one part of it. 

115. A division of the land into two soil classes, first and second, will, in 
the present state of cultivation, and at the present value of land, probably 
be found sufficient. But, as pointed out in preceding paragraph 103 (if), 
the Settlement Officer should be guided by the ideas of the people. In illus- 
tration of this principle, let it be supposed that the Settlement Officer has 
arrived at a hwin adjacent on one side to a kdndan, or ridge of elevated land. 
According to a natural law, the kondan must have some basin into which the 
moisture which it cannot retain is drained. The Settlement Officer will 
probably find that there is a dip in the kwin along the line of boundary be- 
tween it and the kondan, and that as the lands recede from the kondan they 
rise in level till they reach a plateau, from which the configuration of the 
country takes a new departure. In such a kwin there would be two great 
blocks of soil of differing quality, — ^the deep, low clay of the basin, and the 
lighter, more denuded clay of the slope. The exact line of separation of the 
two cannot be determined with precision. No two persons would probably 
fix the same line; but the principle laid down in paragraph 114 will be a safe 
guide. 

116. Uniformity in demarcating soil blocks is of great importance. The 
Settlement Officer should be able after a little experience to fix in his mind 
the extreme limit of soil variety which should be allowed to appear in any 
one block. He should be able to lay down for his own guidance the general 
locus of the line dividing any two soils which gradually blend into each other. 
Having once fixed this, he should adhere to it throughout his entire inspection. 

117. No precise description of the soils which may be met with can be 
here given, but clay of varying consistency is the principal, alternating of 
course with light loam and mixed sandy soils on the kondans and hilly tracts. 
The Settlement Officer will, as the range of his inspection widens, be able 
gradually to bring the chief soil varieties into classes and name them. His 
tendency at first will be to unduly multiply classes. Over-refining should, 
however, be avoided. Experience will teach him what minor varieties to 
group under a common name. 
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118. The soil classifications made during detailed inspection should as 
a rule be confirmed by the results of the crop-cutting. In Chapter III the 
Settlement Ofiicer is required to select areas from each of the great varieties 
of soil. The statistics of out-turn in each class should be compared with the 
rank independently assigned to that class; and, if due care has been ob- 
served, the results of the comparison over a large area should be confirmatory 
of the final classification. 

119. Each soil block in a kwin should be marked off on the kwin map 
with a pencil and the name of the class written down on the centre of the 
block. This should ordinarily be done on the same copy of the map on 
which the holdings were marked off in order that it may be seen at a glance 
how the holdings share the various kinds of land and in order to facilitate 
the transcription from the map to the assessment registers of the areas of 
each description of land within each holding. 

120. When this has been done, the classification of the entire tract is com- 
plete. In each kwin the blocks of similar soil have been marked off, and 
their areas ascertained. For each block an average rate of productiveness 
(Chapter III) has been deduced. It now remains to determine a value-rate 
for each kind of soil and from it an assessment rate. 

II. — The Collection and Application of Statistics. 

121. The object sought in the collection and tabulation of statistics is the 
formation of a series of data from which the assessment rates on the various 
soil classes may be deduced. 

122. The statistics which in addition to those (Chapter III) of out-turn 
of crop are indispensable are those relating to local values of produce and 
cost of cultivation. 

123. The value of paddy is at present determined by its export price. Ordi- 
narily, therefore, the local market-rate would be equal to the export-rate 
minus the rate of cost of carriage to the export market. But owing to the 
cultivator disposing of his produce to middlemen this theoretical rate may 
not correspond with the actual rate. Where a difference occurs, the Settle- 
ment Officer should note it and find the explanation. The Settlement Officer 
should choose as his basis of assessment the actual average local prices during 
the three months after harvest. 

124. In the primary tract classification described in the first part of this 
chapter the Settlement Officer will have grouped together those kwins which 
have similar facilities for transport of their produce to market. He will 
probably be able, therefore, to deduce one average scale of local value for each 
tract. 

125. The inquiry regarding cost of cultivation is not so simple and should 
be conducted by the Settlement Officer himself. The cost of cultivation is 
known to vary considerably in different parts of the coimtry and among dif- 
ferent classes of the people. 

126. In order to arrive at a fair average scale of cost of cultivation it is 
necessary that the higher and lower limits of this cost as well as the circum- 
stances under which they are incurred be ascertained. No effort should be 
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spared to obtain as large a number of cases as possible from among all classes 
of the people and over the entire area of the country under settlement. The 
information should be brought under the heads given in Statement II of 
Appendix II. 

127. It is important that these statistics should be taken by entire hwins 
and not from a few isolated cases. The number of the kwins in which it 
will be necessary to collect these statistics may be left to the discretion of the 
Settlement Officer. 


Chapter VI. 

PRINCIPLES OF ASSESSMENT AND SETTLEMENT. 

128. It now remains to determine the rates at which the soil classes within 
each tract shall be assessed, which rates, by a simple process of multiplication, 
will determine the assessment of each holding. 

129. The general law in regard to assessment is contained in Part III, 
section 23,* Act II of 1876. 

All culturable land is hable to assessment, subject to the exceptions de- 
scribed in section 23 of the Act. 

130. The law regarding the mode and amount of assessment is contained 
in section 24 of Act II of 1876. 

131. The fundamental principle of land revenue assessment is that, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom of the country. Government is entitled to a share 
of the produce of the land from time to time to be fixed by itself. The exact 
share to be taken is a question to be settled for each tract according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

132. The Government share of the produce must be assessed in cash at a 
fixed amount per acre for each class of soil for a term of years. 

133. The principle upon which the rates are now to be fixed is that they 
shall represent a proportion of the net produce of the soil. 

134. The net produce of the land means the balance of the gross produce 
after deduction of the cost of cultivation. 

The cost of cultivation will be calculated per acre on the basis of the aver- 
age local rates for hire of labour, hire of cattle, cost of seed, and the like. 
Hiring will be allowed for in the estimate to the extent to which the resident 
cultivator ordinarily supplements his own labour and that of his family and 
plough cattle by hired labourers or cattle. In the cost of cultivation should 
be included depreciation of implements and farming stock, and everything 

* Section 23 of the Act enacts as follows: — 

Land liable to land • x culturable land and all land which is culturable when this Act comes 

revenue asfiesvmeni mto force, but which subsequently becomes unculturable in consequence of the 
eve e a essment. erection of buildings or otherwise by the act of man, 

"‘And all land assessed to land revenue when this Act comes into force, 

“Shall be liable to be assessed to land revenue in manner hereinafter mentioned. 

“But nothing in this section shall applsr to — 

* * (a) land which, when this Act comes into force, belongs to the site of any monastery, pagoda, or 

other sacred building, or of any school, and which continues to be used for the purposes of such 
monastery, pagoda, building, or school; 

“(b) land ^empt from assessment under the express terms of any grant made by or on behalf of 
the British Government; 

‘^‘(c) land in respect of which a taungya tax is imposed under section 33; 

‘(d) land appropriated to the dweUmg-places of any town or village, and exempted from the opera- 
^on of the former part of this section by order of the Chief Commissioner, which order the 
Chief Commissioner is hereby empowered to make from time to time.” 
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else which can fairly be debited to this head, the cost of living of the cultiva- 
tor and his family, however, being excluded. 

135. The standard proportion of the net produce to be taken by the State 
in Burma as land revenue is one-half, but for the present the rates in Lower 
Burma will be framed with reference to the rates previously existing, and 
will ordinarily for this reason approximate more nearly to one-quarter of the 
net produce than to one-half. £a this sense one-quarter of the net produce 
may be regarded as the provisional standard, but not so as to prevent rates 
exceeding this proportion, but not exceeding one-half of the net produce 
from being imposed, if they are otherwise warranted by the circumstances 
of the tract. 

136. Before proposing rates for sanction the Settlement Officer should con- 
sider the following points : — 

(a) Incidence of the present revenue. 

(b) Amount of the present revenue. 

(c) Rents paid by tenants. 

(d) The value of the produce which can safely be assumed for the term 

of settlement. 

(e) Average size of the holdings of the agricultural families. 

(/) The average cost of living of the agricultural families. 

(g) The margin of waste left for increase of cultivation. 

(h) The general condition of the people. 

(i) Probable effects of increase of population ascertained by a consider- 

ation of the changes wrought by increase of population in the past. 

137. The Settlement Officer when proposing his rates should compare 
them with: — 

(i) tenant rates; 1 (ii) gross produce rates; 

(in) net profit rates. 

N.B , — ^Net profit means the balance of the gross produce after deduction of the 
cost of cultivation and also of the cost of living. 

138. The Settlement Officer should also compare his proposed rates with 
rates deduced by means of the provisional standard, and should state clearly 
his reasons for considering his rates more suitable for the tract than the 
latter. 

139. It is of primary importance that no such enhancement of rates should 
be made as will impose on the people the necessity of lowering their standard 
of living or curtailing their common comforts. No people can be expected to 
live contentedly under burdens which impose such a necessity. 

140. Large families cultivating small holdings cannot ordinarily afford to 
pay so much as small families cultivating large holdings; and under existing 
conditions, cultivators in tracts where the limit of cultivation has been reached, 
or nearly reached, run more risks than those cultivating in parts of the country 
where there is ample waste still available. 

141. Nowhere would the effects of any real disturbance of the equilibrium 
of taxation be felt more keenly or be more mischievous than in Burma. The 
stability of this equilibrium must depend in great measure upon the pressure 
of the land revenue. Due weight, therefore, to all the considerations above 
described is indispensable in order to secure a just assessment. 
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Chapter VII. 


REPORT OF PROPOSALS AND RESULTS. 


7 . — The Report, 

144. The report should be brief. It should contain five chapters, as fol- 
lows: — 


Chapter I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE COUNTRY. 

(а) Physical features. 

(б) Races of the people. 

(c) Occupations of the people. 

(d) Modes of agriculture; liability of floods, drought, or other disaster. 

(e) Grazing-grounds. 

(/) Fisheries. 

Ig) Communications by land and water. 

(h) Towns and large villages, chief export markets. 

(i) Principal products. 


Chapter II. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

(а) Total population; density per square mile; distinguishing between 

agricultural and non-agricultural. 

(б) Average number of cultivating family. 

(c) Standard of living; habits, indebtedness, or otherwise; vocation and 

condition of non-agriculturists. 

(d) Area of cultivation and of waste. 

( 5 ) Average area of holding, distinguishing between paddy-holdings and 
orchard, garden, miscellaneous holdings. 

(/) History and description of any waste-land grants made under the 
old rules * which may exist within the area under settlement; com- 
parison of their original and present areas; statement of progress 
made in cultivation and of the relations between the grantees and 
their tenants and the cultivators of the surrounding country. 

(gr) Sketch of the condition, past and present, of the tenant classes, with 
number, area held, and rent paid. 


Chapter III. 

PAST ASSESSMENTS AND FISCAL HISTORY. 

(а) Amounts of previous assessments; rates fixed at each assessment. 

(б) Methods adopted at previous revisions of rates. 

(c) Amount of expiring assessment; current rates; total incidence of 

assessment per acre; facihty or difficulty in collection. 

(d) Former and present market values of land as ascertained from sale 

and mortgage transactions. 

* 1839-41 (Axakan) and 1863-65 (Pegu). Sale of Waste Lands. 1863. 
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Chaptee IV. 

PEOGRESS OP THE COUNTRY SINCE LAST REVISION OP RATES. 

(а) Former and present cultivated area; causes of increase or decrease. 

(б) Former and present population; causes of increase or decrease; 

progress of immigration. 

(c) Areas held under the various kinds of tenure and number of tenure- 

holders of each class. 

(d) Former and present rates of productiveness per acre. 

(e) Former and present average holding areas; causes of increase or 

decrease. 

(/) Former and present prices of produce; causes of rise or fall. 

(g) General condition of the people now as compared with the period of 
last revision. 


Chapter V, 

PROPOSED ASSESSMENT RATES. 

(a) Assessment tracts (if any) into which the country has been divided: 

statement of difference between them and measure of this 
difference. 

(b) Average area of the holding in each tract. 

(c) Statement and description of the classes of soil and of garden or 

other cultivation (Chapter III, paragraph 38) adopted in each 
tract. 

(d) Gross productiveness per acre deduced for each class of soil and of 

garden or other cultivation (Chapter III, paragraph 34). 

(e) Local value (per 100 standard baskets) of paddy and garden or other 

produce adopted for each tract. 

(/) Cost of living of the agricultural family per acre of average holding. 
(g) Cost of cultivation per acre of the average holding. 

(fe) Statement of rates on the soil classes in each tract based on the 
standard or provisional standard of assessment and method of 
working them out. 

(i) Rates finally proposed with reasons for differences in the way of 

excess or defect from rates resulting from the provisional standard, 
and comparison with rates of revised assessment in adjoining 
circles. 

(j) Comparison of incidence of tenant rents per acre with the rates shown 

under clause (h) and with the rents finally proposed. 

(k) Comparison of current feww-rates with proposed rates. 

(Z) Resulting total assessment at proposed rates, (1) without 10 per cent, 
cess, (2) with 10 per cent. cess. 

(m) Difference between the proposed and the expiring assessment, (1) 

without cess, (£) with cess. 

(n) Difference between the incidence of the proposed assessment per 

acre and that of the expiring assessment, (1) without cess, (2) with 
cess. 
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(o) Explanation of how much of the difference is due to area and how 
much to change of rate. 

145. The appendices should be in the prescribed forms, which sufficiently 
explain themselves. 

146. The report in manuscript should be submitted to the Settlement Com- 
missioner not later than the 31st October. The report will be printed under 
the superintendence of the Settlement Commissioner and proof copies will 
be sent to the Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner. 

147. The report will then, on a date to be fixed, be considered in Commit- 
tee by the Commissioner, the Settlement Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner, and one review embodying the views of the Committee will be 
written by the Settlement Commissioner. The Settlement Officer will be 
given the opportunity of supporting his proposals before the Committee when 
necessary. 

The report with the review will then be submitted to the Local Government 
through the Financial Commissioner as soon as possible. 


Chapter VIII. 

THE RECESS. 

148. The Settlement Officer’s field season begins on the 1st October and 
ends on the Slst May. The recess, which begins on the 1st June and ends 
on the the 30th September, will be devoted chiefly to office work. 

149. The Settlement Officer’s business during the recess will consist of the 
following: — 

(а) preparation of assessment rolls ; 

(б) preparation of settlement registers mentioned in paragraph 52, and 

deposit in the district revenue office. 

150. The Registers I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, are to be 
permanent records of the era of settlement. They embody a series of facts 
in regard to the land and its occupation which are to be the groundwork of 
future statistics and registration. It is necessary, therefore, that they should 
be preserved in a form suitable for easy and rapid reference. 

151. Such of the original registers prepared during the field season as are 
in good condition, sufficiently legible, and free from alterations and erasures, 
need not be faired. But all originals which are the worse for wear, and 
which bear numerous corrections and erasures, should be faired out. 

152. In cases in which the Settlement Officer considers that fairing is un- 
necessary, he should be careful to attach his initials to every correction and 
erasure, and to append an errata statement indicating the corrections and 
erasures. 

153. Where fairing is considered necessary, the Settlement Officer should 
see that every entry is accurately and neatly copied; and on completion the 
faired copy should be carefully compared with the original. Errors in copy- 
ing are extraordinarily frequent in Burma: special care should, therefore, 
be taken in the examination of the final record so as to insure correctness. 

154. Every register, whether original or copy, should be signed at the end 
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by the Settlement Officer, every page should be stamped with the oflSce seal, 
and the register should be neatly bound in a durable cover. 

155. The registers destined for the district record office should, when no 
longer required, be deposited and a receipt taken from the record keeper. 

156. As the thugyis are now charged with the maintenance from year to 
year of registers of changes m the occupation of land, the Settlement Officer 
is required to prepare the first six columns of Register No. I, annual register 
of holdings and revenue roll (form given in Directions to Revenue Officers 
concerning supplementary survey), so as to give the thugyis a fair start. 

157. The Settlement Officer should fix the scale of his recess establishment 
after a careful estimate of the amount of office work to be done. 

158. A judicious division of labour in the office is indispensable. The 
staflF should be distributed into sections, for each of which certain fixed duties 
should be appointed. 

159. The settlement office during the recess should be either at the divi- 
sional or district headquarters. The sanction of the Commissioner should 
be obtained to whichever arrangement is made, and the Commissioner should 
report the arrangement sanctioned for the information of the Chief Commis- 
sioner.* 

160. The Settlement Officer should submit monthly, as soon after the end 
of the month as possible, to the Settlement Commissioner, through the 
Divisional Commissioner, his own diary and the diaries of the Assistant 
Settlement Officer working under him. He should also submit direct to the 
Settlement Commissioner monthly returns of the progress of work and of 
expenditure in Forms I and II of Appendix IV. 


Appendix I. — (Registers.) 

Register I, — ^Holdings. 

Register II. — ^Uncultivated and excluded lands. 

Register III. — ^Declarations and decisions imder sections 15 and 17 of the 
Burma Land and Revenue Act. 

Register IV. — Grants. 

Register V. — Leases. 

Register VI. — ^Tenants. 

Register VII. — Registers of grazing-grounds. 

Register VIII. — Garden and miscellaneous cultivation. 

Register IX. — Soil classification. 

Appendix II. — (Statements to accompany Report.) 

Statement I. — Crop statistics. 

Statement II. — General agricultural statistics. 

Statement III. — Soil classification, &c., for (a) each hwin, (6) each assess- 
ment tract. 

Statement IV. — ^Financial results. 

Statement V. — Effect of Government embankments. 

♦Since 1898 the head of the Province has been a Lieutenant-Governor instead of a Chief Commissioner. 
A. I. 
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Appendix III. — (Forms used in Field by Holding-markers and Inspectors.) 

Form I. — ^Paddy-holding marking form. 

Form II . — Garden and fruit tree form. 

Form III. — Sales. 

Form IV. — ^Mortgages. 

Form V. — Errata form. 

Form VI . — Cost of carriage by cart. 

Form VII . — Cost of carriage by boat. 

Form VIII . — ^Difference of basket statement. 

Appendix IV. 

I . — ^Monthly progress report. 

71. — ^Monthly expenditure report. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Settlement Register No. II , — Ahstract of Uncultivated and Excluded Lands. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Settlement Register No. III. — Declarations and Decisions under Sections 15 and 
17 of the Burma Land and Revenue Act. 

Pag^ Year District Township 

Circle Kwin. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Settlbmbnt Rbgistbs No. VT.— Register of Grants. 

■District Township Cirde Kwin. 



* The period of exemption from assessment should be reckoned from the commencement of the agri- 
cultural year; i.e., from the first July next following the date of the grant. 

t A note should be made in the column of remarks, stating whether each grant is demarcated. 

N.B . — ^All the grants of one kwin should be entered in consecutive order, and the grants of two differ- 
ent kwina should not be entered on the same sheet. 


APPENDIX I. 


Settlement Register No. V. — Register of Leases. 










Settlement Register No. VI. — Settlement Register of Tenants. 
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* To include all other occupations, such as thugy% clerk, pleader, &c., excepting that of cultivator, 
t The value of the produce is to be calculated at the average price of paddy in the kwin during the year, 
j Including 10 per cent. cess. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Settlement Register No. VII , — Register of Grazing-grounds. 

Page Year District 

Township Circle. 


Name of kwin. 

Serial No. of hivin. 

Area of grazing-ground. 

Villages to which 
Allotted. 

Date of publication of no- 
tice under Rule 30 of the 
Revenue Rules. 

Number and nature of per- 
manent marks with which 
the grazing-ground has 
been demarcated. 

Date on which the marks 
were last examined. 

State of repair of the boun- 
dary marks. 
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Note. — Columns 6, 7, 8, and 9 will not be filled in by the Settlement Officer, but only after the graz- 
ing-ground has been reserved by the Deputy Commissioner. 


APPENDIX I. 

Settlement Register No. VIII . — Register of Garden and Miscellaneous 

Cultivation. 
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Settlement Register No. IX. — Soil-classification. 

(strict — — Township Circle Kwin. 
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CO 

r-l 


•saj-Bj at aouaia^nd 

2 


•aajy 

- 


•anuaAaj x'B'jox 

l2| 


•RaJ-B IRX-OX 

at 1 


Q 

S 

§ 

£ 

Ph 

Q 

§ 

■< 

a 

o 

OQ 

Class II. 

•anaaAaj 3at jpiBa-jj 

J 


*ajai pasodoix 



•Rajy 

CO 


Class I. 

•auaaAaj Saijinsa'd 



•a'jai pasodoix 



••Baiy 

CO 


•mtnjy jo aoTB^ 



•apxio JO aoTB^ 

- 



2; 

o 


I 

13 

0 

1 

1 

o 





I 


•sstJ-Binad 

<N 

(N 


*TT 

aranxoo at vqi'b ao qz 
amnxoo at paatnap p jo j 

JO ajo-B jad aouaptoui 



Total Former Area 
AND Former Demand. 

•anuoAaj xbjox 

§ 


•ptud Moa ssa(3 

OS 

tH 


•pi-Bd Moa anuoAOTj 

X 


•jajsiSai s^tfiBn'iif 
at papjooai aaiy 

In 


-91 puRgt 

samnxoo jo x'B'i.oj pu^jQ 

CO 


•juao Jad qt ssaQ 

Ui 


•■Baja iB^ox 

iH 


‘svnod JO aaiy 

« 


•puRtn 

-ap paeodojd iR'jox 



•passassB aaiy 



Cultivated and Uncultivated 
Land according to Soil. 

Miscellaneous. 

•anaaAai 

Suppsaxj 

o 


•ajBi 

pasodojj; 

03 


•uaiy 

X 


Garden. 

anaaAaj 

Sapxnsaxj 

IN 


•a^^BJ 

pasodoid 

CO 


•Bajy 

Ui 


Name of kwin. 



•wimoi JO *0^ 

CO 


‘ON r»F®s 



Name of circle. 
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N- 

(N 

•eqj'BTOa'a; 


<£) 

(N 

*g unmioo JO 

9 JOB j0d 8S0O t['^TM puBTiiap '^ndjjTio JO aonapiotix 


lO 

N 

'Z Tromjoo jo 

ajoB j0d 8630 puBuzap pdsodojd psf^oj JO aondpTOiij 


(N 

Difference between 
Total Proposed De- 
mand AND Total 
Current Demand. 

Decrease . . 

•agBjuaojax 


CO 

•c^xmoniY 


N 

Increase. 

•aSBi^naojax 


1—1 

•!^Tinoiny 


O 

(N 

Ig 

si 

BS 

•puBinap '^uaijno jb'JOx 


O) 

tH 

•eeao 


00 

rH 

’atinaAdJ puB^ 


b- 

Proposed 

Demand. 

•puBuiap pasodojd ibi^ox 


CO 

iM 

•ssao ’ijnao jad oi P (^xmouiv 


K5 

‘annaAaj puBj pasodoid psjox 



Difference between 
THE Areas in 
Columns 4 and 10. 

Decrease. 

•aSBi^ttaojax 


CO 

•q^utiotny 



Increase. 

‘aSBjnaojax 


tH 

•!^nnoT^Iy 


1 

o 

Total Culti- 
vated Area re- 
corded BT 
Thugyis. 

•BaiB JB^OX 


a 

'annaAaj uiojj ijdinaxa Aji^BJOdinax 


OO 

'ajqBssassy 


b- 

-< 

Uncultivated. 

•BaJB ps'jox 


«D 

•axqBjnijpiouji 


1C 

Details op Ari 

•9xqBjn!qno 


Tt< 

Cultivated. 

•TBm 


CO 

•annaAaj mojj ^dniaxa iCjUBJodmax 


(N 

•ajqBesassy 




*no pa^Jodaj jotiijsip jo noisiAip jo aniB^ 
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APPENDIX II. Statement V . — Effect of Government Embankments, 



APPENDIX III. [Forms used in the Field,] 

Form I . — Holding Marking Form {Paddy), 

-District Township Circle Kwin, 



Note. — In columns 1 and 5 enter the No. of some field as shown on the trace. Column 8 to be 
filled in by the Settlement Officer only. 


APPENDIX III. 
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APPENDIX in. 

Fobm hi. — Salea. 


[Noth. — O nly enter sales during last five years.] 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 





73 




IQ 

1=1^ 


d 

iz; 

1 

s 

s 

a 

1 

1 

d 

1 

73 

1 

ii 

fl 

a 

1 

1 

2 

o 

*o 

I 

a 

"S 

•3 

A 

s 

D< 

O 

V 

(Qr:3 

s s 

1 

W 



<0 

S 

S 

53’**>n 

Ph 

■ 






Rs. 

Rs. 



APPENDIX III. 
Form IV. — Mortgages. 


■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Serial No. 

Holding No. 

Name of mortgagor. 

§ 

§ 

1 

£ 

£ 

|z 

' 

' 

1 

Area of land mort- 
gaged. 

Year of mortgage. 

1. 

jl 

Amount per acre. 

Remarks. 

■ 







Rs. 



APPENDIX III. 
Form V. — Errata Statement. 


■District Township Circle Kwin. 


Serial No. 

Holding No. 

Field No. 

Nature of error. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Form No. VI . — Cost of Carriage by Cart. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(j 


Name of kwin. 

Load of a cart. 

Hire per cart to 
river bank 

Rate per 100 bas- 
kets to river 
bank. 

Remarks. 

o 














Baskets. 

Es. 

Rs. 



APPENDIX III. 



APPENDIX III. 


Form VIII . — Difference of Basket. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

d 

)z; 

■g 

Name of kwin. 

Basket. 

(a) 

Basket. 

(b) 

Basket. 

(c) 

Remarks. 

n 

•S. 

PQ 

aS 

Byis. 

in 

bq 

Byis. 

N 
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Kemarks. 


Area of Soil 
Classes. 

*XI 

u t papjcoa-a 


•SdRXU 

uo paqjuj^ 


•pepiooaj eiapxoq 

WB JO ssjntiai^ 
pxi« sjqaij qom^A 

UT jo jaqranN: 


Holding area entered and 
checked in register. 

HH 

> 

> 

M 

M 

l-i 

Boundaries op 
Holdings. 

•sjojoadsuiAq 
paqaaqa mxanq 
Au-bui ^oq uj 


•dRui no jjo 
paiiiRuz suxanq 
An-eni Moq ni 


•ajup dn AaA 
-ms mojj paAiao 
-ai sjuatna'^R'^s 
•Bai'B JO jaqinnx 


•ajRp OJ dn 
AaAms aqj mojj 
paAiaaaj sdain 

JO jaqninx 


•apiio qoua 
ni suimq jo‘ laqran^ 


Name of circle 
under settlement. 


Name of district 
under settlement. 



00 

oo 


Total. 


•sdRui JO SnpRij'ioj 

paxmoni saSinqo Sni 
-pnput ■ ‘saioaaSntjdoQ 


Travelling Allowances op 

•jnani 

-qsqqnjsa oo?go 


•jnani 

-qsqqnjsa piaTj[ 


•jao^O 

jnaniajjjag 
jnRjsissy xo 
janorskmuioo 
juRjsissv Bxjxa 


•jaoso ^nauiaDjag 


pE( 

o 

a 

•snoad pun Ajjjuq 


•B3[iaio ao^o 


•sqjaio ppi^ 


•siojoadsnj ao^Q 


•sjojoadsni ppr^ 


•jaoggo 

juamapjag 
jnRjsresy xo 
xanoisstninioo 
jnBjsissv uxjxa; 


Settlement Officer, 



02 n 


d ^ 
5-T5 


§ §• 
oj P 


'O'O 
d d 
o V 


'3'd 


4 


g 

§ 

13 






APPENDIX P. 


STATISTICS OF LAND EEVENUE, 
OF LAND HOLDINGS, AND OF 
AGEICULTUKAL LOANS 


Table I. 

Table II. 

Table III. 

Table IV. 
Table V. 

Table VI. 

Table VII. 

Table VIII. 

Table IX. 

Table X. 

Table XI. 
Table XII. 


Ordinary Land Revenue: Area assessed. Revenue Demand, 
Remissions, Collections, and Amount outstanding for the 
Year ending 30 June, 1905. 

Capitation Tax: Number of Persons assessed, Demand, Re- 
missions, Collections, and Amount outstanding for the 
Year ending 30 June, 1905. 

Land Rate in Lieu of Capitation: Area assessed, Demand, 
Remissions, and Collections for the Year ending 30 June, 
1905. 

Water Rate: Area assessed. Demand, Remissions, Collections, 
and Amount outstanding for the Year ending 30 June, 1905. 

Thathameda: Number of Households assessed, Demand, 
Remissions, Collections, and Amount outstanding for the 
Year ending 30 June, 1905. 

Fishery Revenue: Demand, Remissions, Collections, and 
Amount outstanding for the Year ending 30 June, 1905. 

Miscellaneous Land Revenue : Collections for the Year ending 
30 June, 1905. 

Revenue Proceedings against Defaulters for the Year ending 
30 June, 1905. 

Sales, Mortgages, and Redemptions of Land during the Year 
ending 30 June, 1905. 

Classification of Occupiers of Land and Details of Tenancies 
at Full Rents during the Year ending 30 June, 1905. 

Agricultural Advances during the Year ending 31 March, 1905. 

Financial Results of Agricultural Advances made and re- 
covered during the five Years ending 31 March, 1905. 
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TABLE 1. 

ORDINARY LAND REVENUE: AREA ASSESSED, REVENUE DEMAND, RE- 
MISSIONS, COLLECTIONS, AND AMOUNT OUTSTANDING FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 30 JUNE 1905. 


Division and District. 

Area 
assessed. 
(In acres.) 

Revenue 
Demand. 
(In rupees.) 

Remissions. 
(In rupees.) 

Collection 
of Arrears. 
(In rupees.) 

Collection 
for Current 
Year. 

(In rupees.) 

Total 
Revenue 
outstanding, 
June 30, 
1905. 

(In rupees.) 


Akyab .... 

756,401 

1,657,120 

4,095 

49 

1,652,468 

557 


Northern Arakan 

10,924 

7,562 

5 



7,557 



11 

Kyaukpyu . . 

162,439 

243,278 

1,005 

— 

240;945 

1,328 


^ Sandoway . . . 

71,515 

113,974 

188 

4 

112,926 

860 


Rangoon Town . 

8,500 

31,783 





31,783 

— 


Hanthawaddy . 

1,205,617 

3,475,075 

39,540 

— 

3,431,232 

4,303 


Pegu 

832,574 

1,941,605 

11,438 

19 

1,919,569 

10,598 


Tharrawaddy . 

499,234 

1,152,453 

5,343 

— 

1,147,082 

28 


^ Prome .... 

349,096 

495,725 

1,258 


494,427 

40 


pBassein .... 

629,733 

1,407,793 

1,116 

64 

1,406,677 


"d 

Myaungmya . . 

586,559 

1,515,921 

9,702 

829 

1,504,711 

1,508 

ti 

Ma-ubin . . . 

434,264 

987,166 

25,001 

801 

959,330 

2,835 


Pyap6n .... 

562,505 

1,401,955 

4,956 

2,547 

1,390,911 

6,088 


^ Henzada . . . 

531,256 

1,249,163 

21,694 

945 

1,225,542 

1,927 


fToungoo . . . 

321,599 

664,160 

1,077 

78 

663,083 

«... 


Salween .... 

23,653 

24,858 

37 

— 

24,738 

83 


That6n .... 

589,696 

1,141,241 

56,395 

— 

1,084,846 

— 

I 1 

Amherst . . . 

384,875 

710,799 

82,506 

8 

618,255 

10,038 


Tayoy .... 

119,082 

216,076 

2,432 

457 

213,234 

410 


.Mergui .... 

98,746 

169,838 

2,152 

127 

167,441 

245 


r Thayetmyo . . 

196,276 

234,501 

410 

107 

233,148 

943 


Pak6kku . . . 

41,474 

136,516 

64 

— 

136,452 

— 


Minbu .... 

234,848 

449,781 

153 

405 

449,628 

— 

s 

^Magwe .... 

14,614 

53,862 

8 

468 

53,146 

708 


'"Mandalay . . . 

155,898 

718,596 

11,341 

32,083 

684,135 

23,120 

4 \ 

Bhamo .... 

17,702 

27,245 

— 

— 

1 27,245 

— 


Myitkyina . . . 

— 

18,543 

173 

— 

18,370 

— 


Katha .... 

153,836 

200,245 

357 

— 

199,888 

— 

^ 1 

^ Ruby Mines . . 

9,403 

17,393 

191 

— 

17,132 

70 

u) 1 

rShwebo .... 

3,679 

23,169 

189 

1,810 

22,980 

— 


1 Sagaing .... 

446,533 

501,805 

436 

1,049 

499,360 

2,009 


1 Lower Chindwin 

436,589 

312,446 

107 

— 

312,339 

— 

CQ I 

[ Upper Chindwin 

28,232 

79,089 

177 

— 

76,513 

2,399 


fKyauksd . . . 

185,194 

717,820 

3,848 i 

— 

713,972 

— 

flS 

rs 

Meiktila .... 

298,355 

425,627 

1,737 

— 

423,890 

— 


Yam^thin . . . 

102,651 

158,681 

369 

1,173 

158,249 

63 

I 

Pyinmana . . . 

84,022 

188,317 

205 

423 

187,547 

565 


LMyingyan . . . i 

563,126 

472,662 

709 

" — 

471,953 1 


Total .... 

— 

23,343,843 

290,414 

43,446 

22,982,704 

70,725 
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TABLE II. 


CAPITATION TAX: NUMBER OF PERSONS ASSESSED, DEMAND, REMISSIONS, 
COLLECTIONS, AND AMOUNT OUTSTANDING FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
30 JUNE, 1905. 


Division and District. 


^ f Akyab .... 
j J Northern Arakan 
I ] Kyaukpyu , . 
^ [Sandoway . . 

{ Hanthawaddy 
Pegu .... 
Tharrawaddy 
Prome . 


fBassein . . 
Myaungmya 
Ma-ubin . 
IVap6n . *. 
BLenzada . 

fToungoo . 
Salween . . 
Tbatdn . . 
Amherst . 
Tavoy . . 
[Mergui . . 

Thayetmyo 


Railway Co.^s Em- 
ployees 

Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Co.^s Employees . 


Total 


Number of 
Persons 
assessed. 

Demand. 
(In rupees.) 

Remissions. 
(In rupees.) 

Collection 
of Arrears. 
(In rupees.) 

Collection 
for Current 
Year. 

(In rupees.) 

Out- 
standing, 
June 30, 
1905. 

(In rupees.) 

105,531 

443,891 

3,743 


440,148 


4,874 

4,874 

— 

— 

4,874 



41,116 

172,882 

3,931 

— 

168,926 

26 

20,943 

76,507 

2,514 

— 

73,993 

— 

122,852 

496,264 

4,590 



491,674 

— 

86,340 

358,727 

2,460 

— 

356,235 

32 

87,144 

385,153 

2,740 

— 

382,413 

— 

70,420 

292,868 

2,819 

— 

290,048 

1 

79,952 

353,944 

4,217 



349,727 

— 

68,121 

277,208 

4,739 

47 

272,469 

— 

61,667 

265,085 

2,627 

— 

262,348 

no 

55,971 

240,988 

3,548 

— 

237,440 

— 

100,910 

449,684 

2,297 

— 

447,387 

— 

58,534 

235,167 

2,638 

5 

232,529 

- - 

9,791 

20,848 

22 

— 

20,826 

' — 

77,867 

313,315 

1,086 

— 

312,229 

— 

54,787 

229,288 

1,309 

— 

227,979 

— 

24,786 

99,344 

966 

— 

98,378 

— 

20,967 

78,103 

982 

— 

77,121 

— 

52,747 

211,215 

816 

— 

210,399 

— 

— 

23,745 

— 

— 

23,745 

— 


3,932 

— 

— 

3,932 

— 

1,205,320 

5,033,032 

48,044 

52 

4,984,819 

169 


I 
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TABLE III. 


LAND RATE IN LIEU OF CAPITATION: AREA ASSESSED, DEMAND, RE- 
MISSIONS, AND COLLECTIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30 JUNE, 1905. 


Division and District. 

Area assessed. 
(In acres.) 

Demand. 

(In rupees.) 

Remissions. 
(In rupees.) 

Collections. 

(In rupees.) 


^ab .... 

1,066 

7,321 

64 

7,257 


1 Kyaukpyu . . 

311 

2,098 

33 

2,065 

Pegu . . 

Prome . . . 

1,743 

19,292 

14 

19,278 


( Bassein . . . 

784 

19,861 

145 

19,716 


( Henzada . . . 

3,135 

22,763 

201 

22,562 

Tenasserim 

Toungoo . . . 

321 

11,678 

141 

11,537 

Minbu . . 

. Thayetmyo . . 

292 

9,648 

39 

9,609 

Total 

7,652 

92,661 

637 

92,024 


TABLE IV. 

WATER RATE: AREA ASSESSED, DEMAND, REMISSIONS, COLLECTIONS, 
AND AMOUNT OUTSTANDING FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30 JUNE, 1905. 


Division and District. 

Area 
assessed. 
(In acres.) 

Demand. 
(In rupees.) 

Remissions. 
(In rupees.) 

Collections, 
for current 
year. 

(In rupees.) 

Outstanding, 
June 30, 
1905. 

(In rupees.) 

S Shwebo . . . 

21,366 

27,750 

26 

27,288 

436 

Sagamgjgg^aing . . . 

1,320 

2,693 

2 

2,661 

30 

( Kyauks^ . . . 

400 

1,550 



1,550 

— 

Meiktila < Meiktila . . . 

69 

166 

— 

166 

— 

( Yam^thin . . . 

— 



— 


Total 

23,145 

32,159 

28 ' 

31,665 

466 
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TABLE V. 

THATHAMEDA; NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS ASSESSED, DEMAND, RE- 
MISSIONS, COLLECTIONS, AND AMOUNT OUTSTANDING, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING 30 JUNE, 1905. 


Division and District. 

Number of 
Households 
assessed. 

Demand. 
(In rupees.) 

Remissions. 
(In rupees.) 

Collections 
for current 
year. 

(In rupees.) 

Outstanding, 
June 30, 
1905. 

(In rupees.) 


^Pak6kku 

78,723 

782,520 

4,844 

777,676 



Minbu 

51,953 

262,759 

764 

261,995 



^Magwe 

52,739 

527,986 

1,642 

526,276 

68 


^Mandalay 

38,267 

293,548 

3,269 

290,111 

168 


Bhamo 

9,288 

106,394 

748 

104,147 

1,499 


Myitkyina 

12,329 

83,081 

1,346 

81,529 

206 

§ 

Katha 

38,047 

*382,654 

1,360 

*381,166 

128 


.Ruby Mines .... 

9,064 

*109,151 

2,449 

*106,665 

37 


r Shwebo 

64,204 

639,865 

7,095 

632,770 


1 

Sagaing 

58,870 

285,169 

1,066 

284,103 

— 

1 1 

Lower Chindwin . . 

59,963 

379,886 

546 

379,340 




.Upper Chindwin . . 

27,712 

*240,943 

1,389 

*239,554 

— 


rKyauksd 

32,730 

167,064 

578 

166,486 



Meiktila 

50,228 

156,952 

1,179 

155,773 

— - 

■tfi 

r 

Yam^thin 

Pyinmana 

. Myingyan 

28,862 

20,225 

106,697 

90,989 

976 

1,500 

105,721 

89,085 

404 

78,236 

233,529 

1,766 

231,763 

— 

Railway Company's Em- 






ployees 

— 

24,002 


24,002 

— . 

Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany's Employees . . . 


3,933 


3,933 

_ 

Bombay -Burma Trading 





Company's Employees . 

2,342 

21,025 

— 

21,025 

— 

Total 

713,782 

4,898,147 

32,517 

4,863,120 

2,510 


* These sums include tribute from Native States, — in Katha Rs. 2,624, Ruby Mines Rs. 20 000, 
and Upper Chmdwin Rs. 500. 







Meiktila. Sagaing. Mandalay. Minbu. Tenasserim. Irrawaddy. Pegu. 
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TABLE VI. 

FISHERY REVENUE; DEMAND, REMISSIONS, COLLECTIONS, AND 
AMOUNT OUTSTANDING FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30 JUNE, 1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Division and District. 


Akyab 

Northern Arakan 
Kyaukpyu . . . 
Sandoway . . . 


Rangoon Town 
Hanthawaddy 
Pegu .... 
Tharrawaddy . 
Prome .... 


r Bassein . . 
I Myaungmya 
Ma-ubin . . 


Pyapdn 
^ Henzada 


Toungoo 
Salween 
Thatdn 
Amherst 
Tavoy . 
Mergui . 


fThayetmyo 
J Pakbkku . 

] Minbu . . 
LMagwe . . 


Mandalay . 
Bhamo . . 
Myitkyina . 
Katha . . . 
Ruby Mines 


r Shwebo . . . . 
j Sagaing ; . ; • 
] Lower Chindwin 
t Upper Chindwin 


"Kyauks^ . . . 
Meiktila . . . 
Yamdthin . . 
Pyinmana . . 
^ Mjdngyan . . 


DeMJLND POE CUERENT 
Yeae. 


From Net 
Licenses. 




Collections 

Outstanding, 


Remissions. 

for current 

30 June, 

From 


year. 

1905. 

Leased 




Fisheries. 




1,037 

15 

14,283 

— 

370 

— 

15,674 

— 


167,685 

207,469 

200,729 

30,293 

297,112 

127,683 

772,707 

176,118 

202,476 


141,260 

31,989 

10,182 

70,880 

23,730 


2,630 — 

11,055 — 


6,060 

188,978 

215,659 

204,428 

35,803 

289,939 

146,434 

765,929 

187,603 

216,493 


119,722 

32,579 

11,441 

67,565 

23,875 


Total 254,343 2,725,186 


2,910,674 
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TABLE VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS LAND REVENUE: COLLECTIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

30 JUNE, 1905. 

(In Rotees.) 


Fees, Rei 
Royal 

On 

Petroleum, 
Rubies, 
Jade, and 
Amber, 

srrs, AND 

TIBS. 

On Other 
Minerals. 

Receipts 
under the 
Village 
Act and 
Village 
Regula- 
tion. 

Survey 
Fees for 
Pottos. 

From 

Other 

Sources. 

Total. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Land 

Revenue. 

1,287 

337 

5,952 

357 

169 

8,475 

1,602 

1,352 

1,272 

2,111 

103 

6,528 


141 

784 

415 

13 

1,440 


4,770 

17,668 

1,662 

383 

28,218 

— 

1,345 

11,618 

505 

145 

24,305 

— 

495 

17,965 

43 

2,104 

22,829 

640 

599 

18,978 

31 

1,734 

24;i47 

— 

2,157 

14,096 

3,586 

1,187 

24,627 

— 

1,146 

10,339 

4,173 

— 

20,342 

— 

100 

7,911 

904 

5,193 

17,254 

— 

20 

9,568 

4,105 

825 

22,510 

— 

131 

15,340 

2,118 

906 

19;301 

— 

230 

3,852 

8,853 

1,656 

19,631 

— 

— 

300 

— 

— 

'300 

— 

2,180 

12,266 

1,489 

2,360 

18,682 

— 

2,066 

3,656 

8,542 

640 

14,904 

— 

1,462 

636 

4,141 

102 

3,529 

— 

4,608 

1,073 

500 

14,800 

20,981 

12,174 

1,485 

8,342 

615 

1,169 

24,571 

262,991 

943 

3,881 

— 

11 

268,177 

— 

6,312 

7,859 

— 

237 

15,618 

934,604 

399 

14,632 

— 

— 

950,545 

— 

2,645 

2,742 

1,014 

8,042 

25,153 

— 

415 

194 

560 

58 

2,739 

50,620 

500 

188 

425 

58 

53,220 

— 

225 

1,524 

65 



2,776 

338,265 

588 

641 

1,928 

6 

343,642 

1,280 

317 

4,954 

1,578 

351 

9,281 

— 

1,763 

2,779 

202 

85 

5,252 

— 

3,307 

1,451 

110 

375 

5,736 

— 

1,235 

1,585 

38 1 

74 

3,516 

— 

2,100 

3,308 

98 

178 

8,033 

— 

559 

11,259 

5 

345 

16,605 

— 

835 

8,181 

200 

25 

11,758 

— 

— 

— 







399,058 

816 

8,362 

158 

221 

409,324 

2,002,521 

47,583 

235,156 

46,804 

44,465 

2,453,949 


Division and District. 


• f Akyab . . 

Northern .A 
II Kyaukpyu 




Northern Arakan 
Kyaukpyu 
Sandoway 

Rangoon Town 
Hanthawaddy 
Pegu 

Tharrawaddy 
Prome 


f Bassein 
Myaungmya 
Ma-ubin . 
Pyap6n . . 
Henzada . 

f Toungoo . 
Salween . 
Thatdn , . 
Amherst . 
Tavoy . . 
l^Mergui . . 


. fThayetmyo 
Pakbkku , 
•S I Minbu . . 
^ t Magwe . . 


f Mandalay . 
Bhamo . . 
Myitkyina 
Katha . . 
t Ruby Mines 






d, r Shwebo , . 

|J Sagaing . 
g) ] Lower Chindwin 
® L Chindwin 


Kyauks^ . 
Meiktila . 
Yam^thin . 
IMnmana 
Myingjran . 


Rent 
of Town 
Lands not 
credited 
to Local 
Funds. 


Total . 


373 

88 

87 


3,735 

10,692 

2,222 

2,165 

3,601 

4,684 

3,146 

7,992 

806 

5,040 

387 

5 


786 

351 

1,210 

910 

10,710 

1,512 

1,429 

962 

2,214 

801 

423 

493 

584 

2,349 

4,437 

2,517 

709 


77,420 
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TABLE VIII. 

KEVENUE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST DEFAULTERS DURING THE YEAR END- 
ING 30 JUNE, 1905. 





Number of Persons 

Sales op Propbhtt. 

Amount op Arrears 

(m RTTPEES') 



Warrants 







Division and District. 

of Arrest 









issued. 


Com- 


Immov- 

able. 

For which. 





Arrested. 

mitted 

Movable. 

application 

Realized. 





to Jail. 


was made. 



Akyab 

1,269 

539 

4 

40 

271 

50,701 

42,975 


Northern Arakan . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Kyaukpyu . . . 

1,015 

451 

— 

5 

7 

10,896 

7,399 ‘ 

^Sandoway . . . 

600 

262 

40 

1 

1 

4,540 

3,164 ! 


Rangoon Town . 

24 

1 





8 

7,523 

7,421 ! 


Hathawaddy . . 

1,126 

172 

— 

12 

76 

158,593 

145,377 i 

i\ 

Pegu 

163 

2 

— 

7 

67 

75,372 

62,000 j 


Tharrawaddy . . 

104 

39 

— 

— 

148 

9,853 

6,202 


Prome 

1,020 

216 

1 

2 

105 

5,186 

3,052 

s 

Bassein 

1,100 

81 



49 

102 

115,324 

102,342 

Myaungmya . . . 

936 

259 

— 

2 

86 

38,739 

28,232 


Ma-ubin .... 

665 

413 

— 

26 

93 

248,468 

237,912 

g 

M 

Pyap6n .... 

^ Henzada .... 

442 

139 

— 

13 

16 

116,738 

93,061 

99 

22 

— 

4 

90 

30,910 

28,730 


C Toungoo .... 

430 

226 

— 

— 

39 

12,553 

8,258 

s 

Salween .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


That6n 

179 

127 

— 

10 

52 

15,653 

10,120 


Amherst .... 

1,167 

72 

— 

— 

46 

14,339 

10,359 

S 

Tavoy^ 

^ Mergui 

275 

117 

— 

3 

18 

3,728 

2,917 

y 

110 

10 

— 

— 

14 

3,874 

2,249 

iJ 

" Thayetmyo . . . 

211 

116 

7 

2 

16 

3,636 

3,202 

1 Pak6kku .... 

44 

34 

1 

1 

2 

6,604 

5,529 


1 Minbu 

13 

10 

— 

— 

— 

6,966 

6,754 


[ Magwe 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 

2,040 

1,779 


' Mandalay .... 
Bhamo 

211 

1 

24 

— 

8 

4 

97,095 
1,044 1 

78,982 

802 

r 

Myitkyina . . . 
Katha 

7 

18 

2 

___ 

2 

1 

1,421 

20,525 

1,287 

17,249 


^ Ruby Mines . . . 

32 

12 

9 

— 

1 

5,954 

5,030 


f Shwebo 

13 

13 



4 

2 

3,459 

2,945 

0 

34 

7 

— 

— 

— 

17,194 

17,194 


1 Lower %hindwin 

17 

2 

— 

1 

— 

2,156 

1,849 

i 

[ Upper Chindwin . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,132 

841 

i 

fKyauks^ .... 
Meiktila .... 

14 

41 

2 

6 

— 

2 

2 

2 

8,707 

2,968 

8,417 

2,873 


Yam^thin .... 

10 

3 

— 

1 

1 

9,345 

8,708 


Pyinmana . . . 

^ Myingyan .... 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1,871 

1,643 

Total 

11,393 

3,382 

62 

198 

1,271 

1,115,107 

966,854 
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TABLE IX. 

SALES, MORTGAGES, AND REDEMPTIONS OF LAND DURING THE YEAR 

ENDING 30 JUNE, 1905. 


District. 

Sales. 

Mortgages during 
THE Year. 

Area 
redeemed 
during 
the Year. 

Under Mortgage at 
THE End of the Year. 

Area. 

Value of 
Considera- 
tion. 

Area. 

Amount. 

Area. 

Amount. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Akyab .... 

22,818 

637,906 

3,400 

50,753 

5,666 

9,988 

166,645 

Kyaukpyu . . 

733 

19,835 

629 

14,281 

632 

5,975 

137,008 

Sandoway . . 

853 

36,807 

978 

25,428 

948 

2,995 

86,081 

Hanthawaddy . 

97,566 

4,014,863 

86,961 

2,619,493 

68,986 

197,331 

6,185,846 

Pegu 

72,605 

2,459,796 

34,311 

1,029,217 

27,095 

66,170 

1,779,115 

Tharrawaddy . 

49,577 

2,037,334 

21,941 

733,044 

14,151 

41,788 

1,358,744 

Prome .... 

13,977 

561,852 

6,919 

237,942 

6,327 

32,676 

1,254,985 

Ma-ubin . . . 

24,607 

810,931 

18,249 

678,122 

9,906 

42,155 

1,291,794 

Pyap6n .... 

61,519 

2,116,641 

66,285 

2,070,860 

45,766 

132,113 

3,973,374 

Bassein .... 

38,204 

820,528 

34,080 

634,957 

17,667 

52,705 

1,029,868 

Henzada . . . 

2i;986 

1,086,699 

8,504 

331,864 

5,292 

16,777 

563,324 

Myaungmya . 

38,120 

987,158 

43,054 

912,521 

32,988 

71,412 

1,582,798 

Toungoo . . . 

20,733 

659,457 

10,943 

292,331 

5,243 

21,857 

517,811 

That6n .... 

38,524 

3,303,313 

29,092 

1,469,796 

20,707 

54,361 

2,711,477 

Amherst . . . 

13,191 

475,623 

6,991 

194,299 

3,810 

16,182 

486,466 

Tavoy .... 

2,852 

199,722 

1,127 

54,793 

1,070 

4,284 

159,710 

Mergui .... 

1,260 

42,130 

730 

29,310 

717 

2,533 

62,539 

Thayetmyo . . 

724 

37,412 

— 

— 

616 

10 

1,000 

Minbu .... 

62 

2,677 

19 

430 

10 

239 

19,506 

Magwe .... 

384 

5,529 

9,845 

211,095 

1,784 

220,373 

4,146,050 

Mandalay . . . 

7,677 

125,061 

30 

1,425 

4 

354 

5,453 

Katha .... 

1,165 

8,818 

104 

660 

91 

1,007 

7,477 

Sagaing . . . 

1,247 

44,018 

208 

9,130 

21 

558 

12,845 

Lower Chindwin 

161 

7,740 

242 

7,116 

22 

1,241 

35,271 

Kyaiiks^ . . . 

6,224 

79,531 

2,991 

73,275 

1,162 

16,904 

583,379 

Meiktila . . . 

275 

9,480 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yam^thin . . , 

1,830 

70,258 

— 

— 

— 

48 

1,202 

Myingyan . . . 

691 

23,990 

79 : 

1,625 

579 

359 

13,575 

Total 190^5 

539,565 

20,685,109 

387,712 

11,683,767 

271,260 

1,012,395 

28,173,343 

Total 1903-4 

554,213 

18,920,033 

297,926 

8,332,791 

269,345 

906,705 

23,146,706 


I 
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TABLE X. 

CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPIERS OF LAND AND DETAILS OF TENANCIES 
AT FULL RENTS DURING THE YEAR ENDING 30 JUNE, 1905 . 


District. 

Area Occupied by 

Tenancies. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agricultunsts . 

Area let at 
full rates. 

Amount 
for which 
rented. 

Resident. 

Non-resident. 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu 

Sandoway 

Hanthawaddy .... 

Pegu 

Tharrawaddy 

Prome 

Ma-ubin 

Pyap6n 

Bassein 

Henzada 

Myaungmya 

Toungoo 

Thatdn 

Amherst 

Tavoy 

Mergui 

Thayetmyo 

Minbu 

Magwe 

Mandalay 

Katha 

Sagaing 

Lower Chindwin . . . 

Kyauksd 

Meiktila 

Yam^thin 

Myingyan 

Acres 

570,673 

98,595 

46,311 

858,698 

654,067 

385,894 

327,182 

324,634 

377,964 

122,606 

493,110 

518,829 

273,505 

556,679 

351,114 

86,642 

76,759 

90,983 

363,138 

882,053 

200,859 

157,469 

663,243 

553,374 

222,204 

590,116 

14,263 

1,114,758 

Acres. 

65,074 

5,897 

3,383 

87,716 

34,732 

33,593 

5,732 

60,884 

71,140 

21,684 

12,762 

29,502 

15,147 

33,831 

23,914 

3,012 

1,032 

2,622 

38,769 

8,745 

7,603 

286 

21,449 

83,827 

5,231 

1,734 

4,804 

11,289 

Acres. 

137,072 

4,982 

2,421 

233,432 

151,804 

40,588 

11,980 

50,414 

113,578 

27,494 

22,526 

40,484 

36,610 

34,860 

27,317 

17,978 

5,036 

4,518 

3,243 

12,643 

26,102 

1,436 

30,447 

31,011 

15,862 

1,020 

7,145 

8,062 

Acres. 

141,985 

8,766 

8,090 

416,903 

278,730 

113,082 

35,022 

128.784 
199,449 

171.784 
137,711 
183,115 

88,799 

69,368 

35,032 

31,674 

7,842 

10,543 

9,529 

31,196 

13,750 

2,632 

9,885 

293 

11,832 

71 

25,222 

55,541 

Rs, 

1,109,873 

38,370 

55,790 

5,128,538 

2,637,846 

1,432,854 

286,495 

1,400,066 

2,091,735 

785,632 

1,432,869 

1,715,901 

751,043 

875,247 

432,578 

319,192 

58,123 

107,936 

141,986 

185,302 

115,088 

12,129 

31,283 

758 

99,447 

2,193 

216,251 

308,497 

Total for 190^05 . . 

10,975,695 

695,394 

1,100,065 

2,226,630 

21,773,022 

Total for 1903-04 . . 

10,601,041 

622,651 

1,046,396 

2,204,603 

18,632,083 
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TABLE XI. 

AGRICULTUEAL ADVANCES DURING THE YEAR ENDING 31 MARCH, 

1905. 


District. 

PrINCIPAJj. 

Interest. 

Opening 

balance 

outstand- 

ing. 

Advanced 
during 
the year. 

Recovered 
during 
the year. 

Closing 

balance 

outstand- 

ing. 

Balance 

overdue. 

Recovered 
in the 
year. 

Balance 

overdue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Akyab 

5,875 

2,325 

6,715 

1,485 

450 

363 

22 

Northern Arakan 

2,000 

— 

2,000 

— 

— 

50 



Kyaukpyu . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sandoway .... 

100 

— 

100 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Pegu 

200 

200 

300 

100 

— 

18 

— 

Tharrawaddy . . 

6,100 

39,325 

30,380 

15,045 

250 

1,824 

35 

Prome 

3,041 

14,350 

9,741 

7,650 

— 

660 

— 

Ma-nbin .... 

2,584 

— 

1,484 

1,100 

— 

179 



Pyap6n 

500 

7,000 

4,200 

3,300 

— 

312 

— 

Bassein 

18,907 

11,240 

17,389 

12,758 

645 

1,400 

41 

Myaungmya . . . 

594 

15,000 

4,830 

10,764 

335 

587 

46 

Salween .... 

50 

— 

50 

— 

— 

9 

— 

Amherst .... 

1,650 

3,000 

1,050 

3,600 



183 

— 

Tavoy 

2,580 

— 

2,280 

300 

300 

128 

15 

Thayetmyo . . . 

7,533 

12,000 

8,594 

10,939 

951 

832 

107 

Pakdkkn .... 

15,955 

22,300 

20,253 

18,002 

575 

1,478 

42 

Minbu 

14,527 

9,525 

17,166 

6,886 

1,110 

1,042 

12 

Magwe 

535 

3,400 

885 

3,050 

— 

49 

— 

Mandalay .... 

3,341 

5,300 

2,555 

6,086 

786 

110 

23 

Bhamo 

5,807 

7,810 

5,775 

7,842 

1,362 

586 

111 

Myitkyina . . . 

6,218 

7,325 

6,121 

7,422 

920 

336 

80 

Katha 

23,521 

6,500 

19,036 

10,985 

290 

1,385 

22 

Ruby Mines . . . 

14,710 

14,530 

7,467 

21,773 

1,080 

1,003 

76 

Shwebo 

21,934 

9,395 

23,655 

7,674 

4,174 

1,433 

206 

Sagaing ..... 

950 

5,000 

250 

5,700 

3,200 

13 

184 

Lower Chindwin . 

3,097 

50,000 

24,862 

28,235 



1,896 



Upper Chindwin . 

27,440 

21,200 

18,913 

29,727 

181 

1,995 

15 

Kyauks^ .... 

39,667 

55,050 

5,294 

44,423 

5,991 

3,883 

441 

Meiktila .... 

39,617 

29,600 

57,364 

11,853 

2,203 

3,283 

169 

Yam^thin .... 

62,179 

69,910 

30,071 

102,018 

59,867 

4,276 

2,857 

Myingyan .... 

23,430 

33,000 

39,897 

16,533 

40 

2,462 

2 

Total 1904W)5 . 

354,642 

454,285 

413,677 

395,250 

84,710 

31,780 

4,506 

Total 1903-04 . 

339,682 

361,056 

345,069 

355,069 

98,092 

27,981 

4,599 




AGRICULTURAL ADVANCES 911 

TABLE XII. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF AGRICULTURAL ADVANCES MADE AND RE- 
COVERED DURING THE FIVE YEARS ENDING 31 MARCH, 1905. 



Principal. 

Year. 

Opening 

balance 

outstanding. 

Advanced 
during the 
year. 

Recovered 
during the 
year. 

Closing 

balance 

outstanding. 

Balance 

overdue. 

1900- 01 . . . 

1901- 02 . . . 

1902- 03 . . . 

1903- 04 . . . 

1904- 05 . . . 

Rs. 

228,628 

168,148 

220,853 

339,682 

354,642 

Rs. 

111,580 

218,245 

347,078 

361,056 

454.285 

Rs. 

172,060 

165,725 

235,953 

345,669 

413.677 

Rs. 

168,148 

220,668 

331,978 

355,069 

395.250 

Rs. 

32,67g 
29,74£ 
56, 70S 
98,09S 
84.71C 


1,311,953 I 1,492,244 | 1,333,084 | 1,471,113 


301,927 




Interest. 

Amount re- 
mitted AS Ir- 
recoverable. 

Financial Results. 

Year. 

Total re- 
coverable 
in the 
Year. 

Recovered 
in the year, 
including 
amounts 
paid be- 
fore due 
date. 

Balance 

overdue. 

Princi- 

pal. 

Inter- 

est. 

Interest 
paid to 
the Gov- 
ernment 
of 

India. 

Interest 
recovered 
from cul- 
tivators 
in Burma. 

Profit 
or loss. 

1900- 01 . . 

1901- 02 . . 

1902- 03 . . 

1903- 04 . . 

190«)5 . . 

Rs. 

17,473 

16,074 

22,929 

32,417 

35,566 

Rs. 

13,179 

13,960 

19,577 

27,981 

31,780 

Rs. 

4,308 

2,144 

3,428 

4,599 

4,506 1 

Rs. 

1,875 

200 

Rs. 

10 

Rs. 

12,231 

11,252 

16,050 

22,692 

24,896 

Rs. 

11,304 

13,960 

19,367 

27,981 

31,780 

Rs. 

—927 

+2,708 

+3,317 

+5,289 

+6,884 

Total . . . 

i 

124,459 

106,477 

18,985 

2,075 

10 

87,121 

104,392 

+17,271 
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FORESTRY STATISTICS 
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Table III. 
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Table VII. 


General Financial Results of Forest Administration in the 
Province of Burma, 1895-1904. 

Out-turn of Timber and Fuel from the Forests of Burma, 
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Financial Results of Forest Administration in Lower Burma, 
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Details of Forest Expenditure in Burma, 1895-1904. 




FORESTRY STATISTICS 


Yeab. 

Gross 

revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

. 

Surplus. 

Proportion 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 

Year. 

1895 . . 

5,595,886 

1,864,501 

3,731,385 

65% 


. 1895 

1896 . . 

5,590.375 

1,913,138 

3,677,237 

65 


. 1896 

1897 . . 

6,659,847 

2,081,454 

4,578,393 

68 


. 1897 

1898 . . 

7,209,903 

2,178,878 

5,031,025 

69 


. 1898 

1899 . . 

8,291,927 

2,373,079 

5,918,848 

71 


. 1899 

1900 . . 

7,987,298 

2,697,010 

5,290,288 

66 


. 1900 

1901 . . 

7,706,324 

2,644,612 

5,061,712 * 

65 


. 1901 

1902 . . 

5,951,334 

2,820,311 

3,131,023 

63 


. 1902 

1903 , . 

6,737,825 

2,963,316 

3,774,509 

66 


. 1903 

1904 . . 

8,519,404 

3,500,311 

5,019,093 

69 


. 1904 


TABLE I. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF 
FOREST ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE PROVINCE OF BURMA, 

Tbn-yeae Period, 1895 - 1904 . 
(In Rupees.) 


TABLE II. 

OUT-TURN OF TIMBER AND FUEL FROM THE FORESTS OF BURMA. 
Ten-year Period, 1895 - 1904 . 

(In cubic feet, solid.) 



Timber. 

Fuel. 


Year. 


Removed 
by Govern- 
ment. 

Removed 

purchasers. 

Removed 
by free 
grantees. 

Re- 
moved 
by right 
holders. 

Total 

timber. 

Total fuel. 

Of which 
removed by 
purchasers. 

Year. 

1895 1 

All woods 
Teak 

2,346,481 

2,254,312 

17,822,189 

9,649,563 

317,838 

294,033 

79,250 

40,151 

20,565,758 

12,238,059 

1 11,162,041 

11,090,864 

1895 

1896 1 

All woods 
Teak 

2,752,444 

2,678,298 

19,460,135 

10,023,039 

429,435 

277,708 

161.256 

57,494 

22,803,270 

13,036,539 

1 10,961,685 

10,404,570 

1896 

1897 1 

All woods 
Teak 

3,352,251 

3,199,014 

20,014,943 

10,423,349 

548,653 

187,147 

276,545 

34,193 

24,192 392 
13,843,703 

1 11,886,796 

11,450,743 

1897 

00 

to 

oo 

All woods 
Teak 

3,285,403 

2,692,971 

24,991,324 

12,706,327 

3,378,441 

226,394 

302,269 

none 

31,957,437 

15,625,692 

} 26,129,384 

12,034,817 

1898 

1899 { 

AU, woods 
Teak 

3,899,103 

3,827,495 

24,801,155 

11,064,115 

3,249,547 

169,391 

401,284 

4,972 

32,351,089 

15,065,973 

1 18,319,126 

11,987,370 

1899 

1900 { 

All woods 
Teak 

3,124,356 

2,988,856 

22,918,991 

10,415,615 

376,073 

285,531 

350,524 

50,735 

26,769,944 

13,740,737 

1 12,915,240 

11,865,518 

1900 

1901 { 

All woods 
Teak 

2,733,080 

2,597,061 

23,276,993 

9,427,865 

348,340 

250,982 

556,633 

mne 

26,915,046 

12,275,908 

1 17,123,432 

15,069,274 

1901 

1902 { 

All woods 
Teak 

3,273,341 

3,060,726 

20,695,116 

5,312,622 

381,872 

195,007 

642,013 

Tione 

24,992,342 

8,568,355 

} 15,954,952 

13,773,166 

1902 

1903 { 

All woods 
Teak 

3,267,979 

3,079,548 

18,109,658 

5,117,530 

283,297 

163,068 

936,431 

none 

22,597,365 

8,420,146 

1 18,668,369 

16,213,941 

1903 

1904 { 

All woods 
Teak 

6,268,119 

5,102,824 

22,723,216 

6,656,409 

302,821 

130,941 

534,147 

none 

28,828,303* 

11,890,174^ 

1 19,719,078 

17,471,743 

1904 


* There is a discrepancy of 20,000 cubic feet between the total here given and that given on page 661. The figures 
are drawn from different tables, and I have been unable to trace the error.— A. I. 

t There is a discrepancy of 36,290 cubic feet between the total here given and that given on page 651. The figures 
are drawn from different tables, and I have been unable to trace the error. — ^A. I. 
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THE PROVINCE OF BURMA 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF FOREST 


Ten-teae Peeiod, 

(In 


Tenasserim Circle. 





Proportion of 

Year. 

Gross revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

surplus to gross 





revenue. 

1895 

1,544,080 

597,790 

946,290 

61.2% 

1896 

1,722,512 

703,326 

1,019,186 

59.2 

1897 

2,082,402 

595,244 

1,487,158 

71.4 

1898 

1,978,727 

591.270 

l;387,457 

70.1 

1899 

1,523,139 

645,667 

877,472 

57.6 

1900 

1,792,234 

748,776 

1,043,458 

58.2 

1901 

1,630,719 

687,904 

942,815 

57.8 

1902 i 

1,472,712 

661,228 

811,484 

55 

1903 

1,466,703 

714,233 

752,470 

51 


1,969,005 

820,234 

1,148,771 

58 


TABLE IV. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF FOREST 


Ten-teae Peeiod, 

(In 



Northern Circle. 



Year. 




Proportion of 

Gross Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

surplus to gross 
revenue. 

1895 

1,732,475 

329,837 

1,402,638 

80% 

1896 

1,569,283 

363,693 

1,205,590 

76 

1897 

2,019,414 

399,538 

1,619,876 

80 

1898 

2,216,126 

530,843 

1,685,283 

76 

1899 

3,343,567 

660,542 

2,683,025 

80 

1900 

1,448,551 

568,554 

879,997 ’ 

60 

1901 

1,455,673 

1,261,240 

522.356 

933,317 

64 

1902 

761,724 

499,516 

39 

1903 

2,038,072 

2,281,484 

734,052 

1,304,020 

64 


766,922 

1,514,562 

66 
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ADMINISTEATION IN LOWER BURMA. 
1895-1904. 


rupees.) 




Pegu Circle. 


Gross revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

Proportion of 
surplus to gross 
revenue. 

Year. 

1,833,819 

719,045 

1,114,774 

60% 


1,590,475 


963,618 

60 


1,953,955 


1,125,445 

57 


2,193,265 1 


1,415,196 

64 


2,609,708 


1,814,756 

69 

1899 

2,641,687 

875,171 

1,766,516 

66 


2,542,528 

848,348 

1,694,180 

66 


2,268,690 

815,324 

1,453,366 

64 

1902 

2,235,187 

956,357 

1,278,830 

57 

1903 

3,198,789 

1,357,599 

1,841,190 

58 

1904 


TABLE IV. 

ADMINISTRATION IN UPPER BURMA. 

1895-1904. 


rupees.) 




Southern Circle. 





Proportion of 

Year. 

Gross revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

surplus to gross 
revenue. 

485,512 

217,829 

267,683 

55% 


708,106 

201,634 

506,472 

71 


604,076 

258,162 

345,914 

57 


821,785 

278,696 

543,089 

66 

1898 

815,513 

271,918 1 

543,595 

66 


2,104,826 

504,509 

1,600,317 

76 


2,077,404 

586,004 

1,491,400 

71 


948,692 

582,035 

366,657 

39 


997,863 

558,674 

439,189 

44 

1903 

1,070,126 

555,556 

514,570 

48 

1904 
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THE PROVINCE OF BURMA 


GENERAL FORESTRY 

Dueing the Ten-yeab 


Yeab. 

Area of reserved 
forest, in acres. 

Area of unclassed 
State forest, in 
acres. 

Total Out-turn. 

Of timber, in cubic 
feet. 

Of fuel, in cubic 
feet. 

1895 

7,346,873 



20,565,758 

11,152,041 

1896 

8,202,947 

— 

22,803,270 

10,961,685 

1897 

8,997,436 

— 

24,192,392 

11,886,796 

1898 

9,412,678 

— 

31,957,437 

26,129,384 

1899 

10,027,509 

44,001,207 

32,351,089 

18,319,126 

1900 

10,977,167 

46,248,377 

26,769,944 

12,915,240 

1901 

11,416,032 

52,199,604 

26,915,046 

17,123,432 

1902 

11,908,269 

57,100,577 

24,992,342 

15,954,952 

1903 

12,613,386 

56,309,917 

22,597,365 

18,668,369 ’ 

1904 

12,824,967 

66.031,410 

28,828,303 

19,719,078 


TABLE VI. 


DETAILS OF FOREST 

During the Ten- 


(In 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Timber and other produce removed by 

Government Agency 

Removed by purchasers and consumers: 

Timber 

Firewood and charcoal 

Bamboos and canes 

Grazing and fodder 

Other minor produce 

Confiscated wood 

Duty on foreign timber and other prod- 
uce 

Miscellaneous 

2,127,217 

2,407,214 

82,942 

133,035 

922 

253,614 

207,876 

307,828 

75,228 

2,002,787 

2,558,023 

86,812 

138,920 

930 

247,738 

224,985 

241,091 

89,090 

2,838,628 

2,743,120 

86,377 

113,015 

1,162 

225,607 

248,357 

326,580 

77,001 

2,638,940 

3,602,129 

103,576 

153,233 

1,584 

138,933 

218,360 

273,034 

80,114 

2,907,396 

4,039,703 

112,141 

191,109 

2,098 

240,262 

266,251 

313,754 

219,213 

Total 

5,595,886 

5,590,376 

6,659,847 

7,209,903 

8,291,927 
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TABLE V. 

STATISTICS OF BURMA. 

Period 1895-1904. 


Financial Results. 

Protection prom Fire. 

Year. 

Gross revenue, 
in rupees. 

Expenditure, 
in rupees. 

Area in which 
protection was 
attempted, in 
acres. 

Area of failures, 
in acres. 

Cost of pro- 
tection, in 
rupees. 

6,695,886 

1,864,501 

665,065 

54,557 

37,270 

1895 

5,590,376 

1,913,138 

836,763 

82,569 

47,956 

1896 

6,659,847 

2,081,454 

1,187,794 

352,175 

63,776 

1897 

7,209,903 

2,178,878 

1,321,312 

197,056 

62,360 

1898 

8,291,927 

2,373,079 

2,020,474 

454,482 

83,713 

1899 

7,987,298 

2,697,010 

2,438,123 

215,057 

103,228 

1900 

7,706,324 

2,644,612 

3,305,074 

385,172 

163,733 

1901 

5,961,334 1 

2,820,311 

3,462,915 

276,024 

168,020 

1902 

6,737,825 , 

2,963,316 

4,744,652 

1,101,940 

215,144 

1903 

8,519,404 

3,600,311 

5,216,560 

325,537 

272,623 

1904 


TABLE VI. 

REVENUE IN BURMA. 

TEAR Period 1895-1904. 


rupees.) 



1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 


3,139,632 

3,672,787 

112,031 

155,449 

1,696 

285,742 

217,006 

312,883 

90,172 

3,151,950 

3,511,071 

131,121 

175,897 

2,316 

151,262 

174,289 

307,141 

101,277 

2,644,801 

2,414,755 

127,774 

187,034 

1,585 

70,937 

127,236 

267,019 

110,193 

3,333,004 

2,353,495 

156,639 

179,225 

2,148 

100,991 

207,601 

303,776 

101,046 

4,329,281 

2.985,216 

161,465 

191,048 

2,523 

141,529 

240,774 

1 

363,377 

104,191 

1 

Timber and other produce removed by 
Government Agency 

Removed by purchasers and consumers: 

Duty on foreign timber and other prod- 
uce 

7,987,298 

7,706,324 

5,951,334 

6,737,825 

8,619,404 
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TABLE VII. 

DETAILS OF FOREST EXPENDITURE IN BURMA. 
During the Ten-year Period 1895-1904. 


(In rupees.) 


Year. 

Conservancy and Works. 

Cost of ex- 
tracting tim- 
ber and other 
produce by 
Government 
agency. 

Organisation, 
improvement, 
and extension 
of forests. 

Communica- 
tions and 
buildings. 

Live stock, 
stores, tools, 
and other 
charges. 

Total for 
conservancy 
and works. 

1895 

614,197 

192,752 

38,933 

221,186 

1,067,068 

1896 

571,841 

228,407 

73,849 

225,298 

1,099,395 

1897 

638,507 

293,872 

85,914 

199,118 

1,217,411 

1898 

692,408 

296,630 

64,339 

213,763 

1,267,140 

1899 

829,463 

266,258 

49,774 

255,924 

1,401,419 

1900 

949,089 

427,884 

53,902 

264,296 

1,695,171 

1901 

753,537 

485,010 

81,595 

301,471 

1,621,613 

1902 

904,070 

495,725 

90,523 

244,928 

1,735,246 

1903 

842,958 

567,412 

92,834 

275,632 

1,778,836 

1904 

1,249,793 

608,030 

141,652 

280,328 

2,279,803 


Year. 

Establishments . 

Grand total 
for conser- 
vancy, works, 
and establish- 
ments for the 
whole of 
Burma. 

Salaries. 

Travelling 

aRowances. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total for es- 
tablishments. 

1895 

677,064 

89,883 

30,486 

797,433 

1,864,501 

1896 

685,019 

97,243 

31,481 

813,743 

1,913,138 

1897 

723,361 

94,314 

37,368 

864,043 

2,081.454 

1898 

754,277 

118,153 

39,308 

911,738 

2,178,878 

1899 

809,289 

121,208 

41,163 

971,660 

2,373,079 

1900 

834,625 

122,409 

44,805 

1,001,839 

2,697,010 

1901 

846,918 

127,597 

48,484 

1,022,999 

2,644,612 

1902 

896,476 

139,102 

49,487 

1,085,065 

2,820,311 

1903 

981,804 

149,614 

53,062 

1,184,480 

2,963,316 

1904 

1,008,669 

154,390 

57,449 

1,220.508 

3,500,311 
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MEDICAL AND VITAL STATISTICS 


Table I. 

Table II. 

Table III. 

Table IV. 

Table V. 

Table VI. 
Table VII. 
Table VIIL 


Number of Indoor and Outdoor Patients treated in the State- 
public, Local Fund, and Private-aided Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries of Burma during the Year 1905, and the Number 
cured, relieved, discharged, and died. 

Number of Indoor and Outdoor Patients treated in the State- 
special, Railway, and Private-non-aided Hospitals and 
Dispensaries of Burma during 1905. 

Expenditure on Medical and Sanitary Administration in Burma 
during the Years 1901-05. 

Diseases of Indoor and Outdoor Patients in the Hospitals and 
Dispensaries of Burma during the Year 1905. 

Statistics of Vaccination in Burma during the OflBicial Years 
1902-03 to 1905-06. 

Statistics of Births and Deaths, 1894-1903. 

Number of Deaths according to Age, 1894-1903. 

Ratio of Deaths in each Thousand of Population according 
to Age, 1894-1903, 
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APPENDIX R. 

MEDICAL AND VITAL STATISTICS 

TABLE I. 

NUMBER OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR PATIENTS TREATED IN THE 
STATE-PUBLIC, LOCAL FUND, AND PRIVATE-AIDED HOSPITALS 
AND DISPENSARIES OF BURMA DURING THE YEAR 1905, AND 
THE NUMBER CURED, RELIEVED, DISCHARGED, AND DIED. 



Class of Patient. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Daily Average 
Number Treated. 

Men 

Women 

Male children .... 
Female children . . . 

2,141 

333 

35 

30 

3,220 

882 

604 

469 

5,361 

1,215 

639 

499 


Total 

2,539 

5,175 

7,714 

Number Treated 
during Year. 

Men 

Women 

Male children .... 
Female children . . . 

49,234 

5,081 

769 

526 

569,251 

164,264 

134,151 

99,579 

618,485 

169,345 

134,920 

100,105 


Total 

55,610 

967,245 

1,022,855 

Cures, Deaths, etc. 

Number cured . . . 
Number relieved . . 

Discharged I 

Died 

Ratio of deaths per 
cent, of total treated. 

43,846 

3,877 

2,339 

3,473 

6 

No figures are avail- 
able in regard to 
Outdoor patients. 
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TABLE II. 

NUMBER OP INDOOR AND OUTDOOR PATIENTS TREATED IN THE 
STATE-SPECIAL, RAILWAY, AND PRIVATE-NON-AIDED HOSPI- 
TALS AND DISPENSARIES OP BURMA DURING 1905. 


Class of Institution. 

Indoor Patients. 

Outdoor Patients. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male and Female. 

State-special: 

Police .... 

15,081 

45 

81,599 

5,270 

101,995 

Canals .... 

7 

— 

893 

143 

1,043 

Others .... 

— 

— 

7,309 

987 

8,296 

Total .... 

15,088 

45 

89,801 

6,400 

111,334 

Railways • • 

161 

11 

47,885 

8,543 

74,600* 

Private-non-aided, 

119 

13 

1,497 

964 

2,593 

Grand total . 

15,368 

69 

139,183 

16,907 

188,527* 


* These totaU include 18,000 patients for whom details are not available. 


TABLE III. 

EXPENDITURE ON MEDICAL AND SANITARY ADMINISTRATION IN 
BURMA DURING THE YEARS 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Nature of Outlay. 

1901. 

1902. 




Medical Establishment . . . 
Hospitals and Dispensaries . . 
Sanitation* and Vaccination . 
Grants for Medical purposes t 
Medical Schools and Colleges . 

Lunatic Asylum 

Chemical Examiner 

Refunds 

295,731 

145,323 

65,252 

127,141 

4,333 

47,239 

3,717 

16 

299,597 

161,986 

66,183 

108,882 

5,058 

49,790 

6,733 

1,624 

312,589 

372,056 

78,302 

114,733 

2,402 

45,782 

6,857 

362 

337,942 

410,756 

95,161 

126,054 

2,772 

54,776 

7,583 

121 

373,258 

438,596 

103,366 

150,843 

2,779 

62,412 

8,450 

103 

Total 

688,752 

699,863 

933,083 

1,035,165 

1,139,807 


* Cost of estebUshment only. The expenditure on works is gdven in the section of Chapter XVIII. 
dealmg with sanitary administration. 

t This item is made up chiefly of charges in connection with bubonic plague. 
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TABLE rv. 

DISEASES OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR PATIENTS IN THE HOSPITALS 
AND DISPENSARIES OF BURMA DURING THE YEAR 1905. 


Nature of Disease. 

In State-pub- 
lic, Local 
Fund, and 
Private-aided 
Institutions. 

In State- 
special 
Institu- 
tions. 

In Railway- 
Institu- 
tions. 

In Private- 
non-aided 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total in 
All Classes 
of Institu- 
tions. 

General Diseases: 






Small-pox 

1,032 

8 

13 



1,053 

Cholera 

737 

30 

9 



776 

Dysentery 

16,032 

139,237 

2,634 

32,065 

1,597 

3 

20,266 

Malarial fevers 

10,728 

647 

182,677 

Tubercular diseases 

943 

57 

30 

5 

1,035 

Leprosy 

1,536 

45 

11 


1,592 

Syphilis, primary and secon- 
dary 

13,232 

412 

561 

20 

14,225 

Gonorrhoea 

10,862 

397 

795 

38 

12,092 

Worms 

116,379 

3,400 

2,867 

14 

122;660 

Scurvy 

199 

111 

14 



'324 

Rheumatic ailments 

32,345 

3,438 

2,352 

39 

38,174 

Carcinoma 

389 

2 

1 

1 

393 

Sarcoma 

57 

7 

3 

— 

67 

Anaemia and debility .... 

12,668 

1,756 

999 

19 

15,442 

Other general diseases .... 

24,595 

907 

863 

11 

26,376 

Local Diseases: 






Of the nervous system .... 

14,005 

2,100 

1,091 

31 

17,227 

Of the eye 

82,184 

3,183 

2,052 

120 

87,539 

Of the ear 

17,703 

882 

852 

6 

19,443 

Of the nose 

944 

108 

51 

— 

1,103 

Of the circulatory system . . 

859 

105 

71 

— 

1,035 

Of the respiratory system, other 
than tubercle of the lungs . . 

70,323 

13,797 

4,237 

29 

88,386 

Dyspepsia 

53,513 

8,692 

2,809 

1,872 

37 

65,051 

Diarrhoea 

20,816 

2,872 

54 

25,614 

Of the liver 

1,663 

161 

136 

4 

1,964 

Other diseases of the digestive 
system 

82,063 

9,432 

7,289 

31 

98,815 

Of the spleen 

1,800 

248 

346 

— 

2,394 

Of the lymphatic system . . . 

3,608 

188 

126 

9 

3,931 

Goitre 

5,400 

63 

5 

443 

5,911 

Of the urinary system .... 

3,917 

140 

172 

13 

4,242 

Soft chancre 

5,234 

115 

285 

— 

5,634 

Other diseases of the generative 
system 

8,236 

197 

405 

5 

8,843 

Of the organs of locomotion . . 

1,923 

233 

73 

2 

2,231 

Of the connective tissue . . . 

19,666 

1,790 

876 

12 

22,344 

Ulcers 

117,103 

11,761 

5,379 

180 

134,423 

Other diseases of the skin . . 

70,070 

4,322 

3,446 

255 

78,093 

All other local diseases .... 

3,003 

567 

608 

15 

4,193 

General and Local: 






Injuries 

67,651 

4,996 

3,487 

61 

76,195 

Opium poisoning 

36 

59 

— 

— 

95 

Other poisoning 

892 

54 

89 

— 

1,035 

Total number of Indoor and 






Outdoor patients treated. 

1,022,855 

111,334 

74,600* 

2,593t 

1,211,382 

Number of operations , . . 

24,536 

973 

1,153 

— 

26,662 


* Includes 18,000 patients for whom details are not available, 
t Includes 489 patients for whom statistics are not available. 
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TABLE V. 

STATISTICS OF VACCINATION IN BURMA DURING THE OFFICIAL 
YEARS 1902-03 TO 1905-06. 



1902-03. 

1903-04. 

1904-05. 

1905-06. 

Number of Persons vaccinated : 





Males 

191,410 

207,861 

210,770 

257,800 

Females 

179,100 

190,773 

186,671 

213,620 

Total 

370,510 

398,634 

397,441 

471,420 

Primary Vaccination * 

348,007 

375,798 

371,170 

417,123 

Re vaccination 

22,503 

22,836 

26,271 

54,297 

Percentage of successful cases in which the 
results were known: 


Primary 

87.14 

87.20 

84.71 

90.80 

Revaccination 

46.83 

54.97 

47.60 

53.25 

Percentage of unknown cases to total cases : 





Primary 

t 

2.34 

3.95 

3.93 

Revaccination 

t 

22.52 

25.47 

25.65 

Persons successfully vaccinated per thou- 





sand of population 

29.95 

31.47 

29.71 

36.78 

Cost of Vaccination: 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid from Imperial Funds 

3,424 

3,736 

3,297 

4,579 

Paid from Provincial Funds 

23,639 

29,853 i 

31,836 

44,780 

38,608 

Paid from Local Funds 

39,293 

41,207 1 

49,426 

Paid from Municipal Funds 

17,027 

16,156 

17,144 

18,752 

Paid by Native States 

2,442 

3,376 ! 

3,090 

3,101 

Total cost 

85,828 

94,331 

100,149 

114,463 

Average cost of each successful case . 

0-4-5 

0-4-7 

0-5-2 

0-4-9 


* There is a discrepancy of about 3 per cent, between the figures for primary vaccination here given 
and those given in the summary table in the chapter on “Medical and Sanitary Administration.** Each 
set of figures is taken from official tables; and the official report affords no explanation of the discrepancy. 

t Figures not given in the Report on Vaccination. 


I 
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TABLE VI. 

STATISTICS OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN LOWER BURMA, 1894-1903. 
(Figures for Upper Burma are not available.) 

A. Bikths. 



Population 
under reg- 
istration. 

Average 
popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Total Number op 
Births. 

Ratio op Births in Each 
1,000 op Population. 

Number 
of males 

Excess of 
births 
over 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Maximum 
for any 
one dis- 
trict. 

Minimum 
for any 
one dis- 
trict. 

Ratio for 
Lower 
Burma. 

every 

100 

females 

bom. 

deaths in 
each 
1,000 
of popu- 
lation. 

1894 

1 4,516,599 1 

58 

64,364 


38.87 

22.57 

27.62 

107 

4 

1895 

58 

67,850 

63,297 

38.79 

22.88 

29.04 

107 

7 

1896 

1 4,514,773 1 

59 

75,148 

70,540 

42.84 

17.91 

32.27 

107 

9 

1897 1 

58 

74,587 

69,072 

40.97 

17.61 

31.82 

108 

6 

1898 

4,510,697 

59 

80,190 

73,648 

45.24 

18.77 

34.11 

109 

S 

1899 

1 4,461,027 1 

60 

85,873 

79,356 


17.55 

37.40 

108 

10 

mMm 

61 

88,533 

82,650 

48.17 

17.43 

38.37 

107 

11 

1901 

1 5,546,265 | 

72 

92,099 

85,766 


12.70 

32.07 

107 

10 


72 

90,469 

84,639 


14.11 

31.57 

107 

10 


5,502,964 

74 

95,622 

88,939 


17.95 

33.54 

108 

9 


B. Deaths. 


Year. 

Population 
under reg- 
istration. 

Average 
popula- 
tion per 
square, 
mile. 

Total Number op 
Deaths. 

Ratio op Deaths in Each 
1,000 OP Population. 

Death-rate in 
Each 1,000 of 
Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Maximum 
for any 
one dis- 
trict. 

Minimum 
for any 
one dis- 
trict. 

Ratio for 
Lower 
Burma. 

Males. 

Females. 

1894 

, ( 

58 

58,537 

47,870 

37.09 

17.38 

23.56 

24.41 

22.51 

1895 

> 4,516,599 < 

58 

55,431 

45,729 

31.27 

15.88 

22.40 

23.20 

21.50 

1896 

} ( 

59 

58,240 

48,447 

36.31 

17.89 

23.63 

24.38 

22.79 

1897 

> 4,514,773 < 

58 

66,308 

52,262 

38.33 

14.44 

26.26 

27.76 

24.58 

1898 

4,510,697 

59 

66,621 

51,235 

43.39 

18.40 

26.13 

27.92 

24.12 

1899 

1 ( 

60 

68,506 

53,265 

44.03 

20.55 

27.30 

29.04 

25.34 


> 4,461,027 < 

61 

68,887 

53,827 

42.39 

19.59 

27.51 

29.20 i 

25.61 

1901 

} ( 

72 

67,890 

52,675 

33.17 

15.77 

21.74 

23.06 

20.24 


^ 5,546,265 s 

72 

65,833 

51,553 

33.57 

15.21 

21.16 

22.37 

19.81 

B 

5,502,964 

74 

74,654 

58,113 

30.83 

15.58 

24.93 

25.55 

22.52 
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TABLE VII. 

NUMBER OF DEATHS ACCORDING TO AGE IN LOWER BURMA, 

1894^1903. 

(Figures for Upper Burma are not available.) 


Year. 

Under 1 Year. 

1 Year and 
under 5 Years. 

5 Years and 
UNDER 10 Years. 

10 Years and 
UNDER 15 Years. 

15 Years and 
UNDER 20 Years. 


Males. Females. 

Males. Females. 

Males. Females. 

Males. Females. 

Males. Females. 



3,512 

I 2,294 

1 1,865 

2,538 

i 2,297 


3,289 

2,307 

1,782 

2,247 

2,129 


3,554 

2,402 

1,931 

2,387 

2,265 


3,845 

2,904 

2,163 

2,936 

2,685 


3,667 

2,635 

2,133 

3,065 

2,543 


3,785 

2,835 

2,084 

3,232 

2,746 


3,294 

2,886 

2,273 

3,387 

2,819 


3,304 

2,858 

2,194 

3,398 

2,844 


3,364 

2,712 

2,284 

3,107 

2,754 


3,907 

3,226 

2,528 

3,808 

1 

3,231 


20 Years and 30 Years and 40 Years and 50 Years and 60 Years and 
UNDER 30 Years, under 40 Years, under 50 Years, under 60 Years. upwards. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1894 

5,753 

6,293 5,781 4,657 

4,610 6,256 4,324 

4,998 6,621 4,629 

5,477 6,768 4,958 

5,183 6,629 4,743 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

5,094 

5,167 

6,482 

6,268 


1899 

6,528 

6,312 6,815 4,812 


1900 

6,509 

5,501 6,886 5,156 


1901 

6,686 

5,205 6,875 4,784 I 


1902 

5,967 

4,731 6,233 4,494 


1 1903 

7,203 

5,726 7,327 5,443 
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TABLE Viri. 

EATIO OF DEATHS IN EACH THOUSAND OF POPULATION IN LOWER 
BURMA ACCORDING TO AGE, 1894-1903. 

(Figures for Upper Burma are not available.) 


TThdph 1 Yba® ^ Yea® akd 6 Years and 10 Years and 15 Years and 
UNDER 5 Years, under 10 Years, under 15 Years, under 20 Years. 







APPENDIX S. 

STATISTICS OF THE TRADE AND 
SHIPPING OF BURMA 

Maritime Foreign Trade. 

Table I. Total Value of the Imports and Exports of Burma in 
the Maritime Foreign Trade, exclusive of Government 
Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Table II. Value of Free and of Dutiable Merchandise imported 
into and exported from Burma in the Maritime Foreign 
Trade, exclusive of GovT Transactions. 1901-05. 

Table III. Value of Merchandise imported into Burma in the Mari- 
time Foreign Trade from the Principal and Other For- 
eign Countries, exclusive of Government Transactions. 
1886-1905. 

Table TV. Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise imported 
into Burma in the Maritime Foreign Trade, exclusive 
of Government Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Table V. Value of Merchandise exported from Burma in the Mari- 
time Foreign Trade to the Principal and Other Foreign 
Countries, exclusive of Government Transactions. 
1886-1905. 

Table VI. Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise exported 
from Burma in the Maritime Foreign Trade, exclusive 
of Government Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Maritime Coasting Trade. 

Table VII. Total Value of the Imports and Exports of Burma in 
the Maritime Coasting Trade, exclusive of Government 
Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Table VIII. Value of Merchandise imported into Burma in the Mari- 
time Coasting Trade from the various parts of India, 
exclusive of Government Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Table IX. Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise imported 
into Burma in the Maritime Coasting Trade, from 
Indian Ports outside the Province, exclusive of Govern- 
ment Transactions. 1901-05. 

Table X. Value of Merchandise exported from Burma in the Mari- 
time Coasting Trade to various parts of India, exclusive 
of Government Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Table XI. Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise exported 
from Burma in the Maritime Coasting Trade to Indian 
Ports outside the Province, exclusive of Government 
Transactions. 1901-05. 
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Peivate Impoet and Expoet op Teeasdee. 

Table XII. Value of the Private Import of Treasure into Burma in the 
Foreign and Coasting Trade. 189 6- 1905. 

Table XIII. Value of the Private Export of Treasure from Burma in 
the Foreign and Coasting Maritime Trade. 1896-1905. 


Goveenment Teansactions. 

Table XIV. Value of the Imports and Exports of Government Stores 
into and from the Province of Burma in the Foreign 
and Coasting Maritime Trade, exclusive of Treasure. 
1886-1905. 


The Teans-frontiee Trade. 


Table XV. 
Table XVI. 

Table XVII. 
Table XVIII. 


Value of Imports in the Trans-frontier Trade of Burma, 
exclusive of Government Transactions. 1900-05. 

Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise imported 
into Burma in the Trans-frontier Trade, exclusive of 
Government Transactions. 1905 . 

Value of Exports in the Trans-frontier Trade of Burma, 
exclusive of Government Transactions. 1900-05. 

Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise exported 
from Burma in the Trans-frontier Trade, exclusive of 
Government Transactions. 1905. 


Rice Trade Statistics. 

Table XIX. Quantity and Value of Rice exported from Burma in the 
Foreign and Coasting Maritime Trade, exclusive of 
Government Transactions. 1886-1905. 


Teak Trade Statistics. 

Table XX. Quantity and Value of Teak exported from Burma in 
the Foreign and Coasting Maritime Trade, exclusive of 
Government Transactions. 1886-1905. 

Shipping in the Foreign Trade. 

Table XXI. Number and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in the Foreign 
Trade of Burma, distinguishing Sailing and Steam 
Vessels. 1896-1905. 

Table XXII. Number, Tonnage, and Nationality of Vessels which en- 
tered the Ports of Burma in the Foreign Trade. 1896- 
1905. 

Table XXIII. Number and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in the Foreign 
Trade of Burma which entered and cleared with Cargo 
and in Ballast. 1896-1905. 
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Shipping in the 
Table XXIV. 

Table XXV. 

Table XXVI. 

Table XXVII. 


Coasting Trade. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in the Coasting 
Trade of Burma, distinguishing Sailing and Steam 
Vessels. 1896-1905. 

Number, Tonnage, and Nationality of Vessels which en- 
tered the Ports of Burma in the Coasting Trade 
With Cargoes. 1896-1905. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels engaged in the Coasting 
Trade of Burma which entered and cleared with Cargo 
and in Ballast. 1896-1905. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered With 
Cargoes in the Coasting Trade of Burma, distin- 
guishing Vessels entered in the External Coasting 
Trade and Vessels entered in the Inter-portal Trade 
within the Province. 1896-1905. 




APPENDIX S. 

STATISTICS OF THE TRADE AND 
SHIPPINO OF BURMA 

TABLE 1. 

TOTAL VALUE OF THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP BURMA IN THE 
FOREIGN TRADE, EXCLUSIVTE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 
1886-1906. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending 
March 31. 

Imports. 



Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1886 . . 

34,198,154 

166,854 

34,365,008 

67,803,690 

4,500 

67,808,190 

1887 . . 

37,100,538 

528,605 

37,629,143 

65,866,760 

450 

65,867,200 

1888 . . 

56,893,422 

304,603 

57,198,025 

66,317,470 

18,000 

66,335,470 

1889 . . 

50,053,781 

65,110 

50,118,891 

61,088,221 

— 

61,088,221 

1890 . . 

54,543,948 

133,576 

54,677,523 

77,813,676 

1,845 

77,815,421 

1891 . . 

54,897,390 

105,841 

55,003,231 

96,028,610 

94,600 

96,123,210 

1892 . . 

55,038,022 

170,696 

65,208,718 

100,825,259 

68,000 

100,893,259 

1893 . . 

54,449,904 

205,714 

54,655,618 

92,007,827 

350,000 

92,357,827 

1894 . . 

51,865,888 

932,202 

52,798,090 

72,484,828 

706,000 

73,190,828 

1895 . . 

34,693,513 

538,269 

35,231,782 

98,175,837 

26,500 

98,202,337 

1896 . . 

47,145,063 

1,179,647 

48,324,710 

105,681,306 

1,000 

105,682,306 

1897 . . 

44,264,830 

1,252,061 

45,516,891 

93,772,274 

314,063 

94,086,337 

1898 . . 

55,737,001 

1,392,394 

57,129,395 

89,417,052 

652,748 

90,069,800 

1899 . . 

55,442,979 

779,516 

56,222,495 

117,226,124 

26,550 

117,252,674 

1900 . . 

48,697,999 

495,965 

49,193,964 

101,874,995 

4,295 

101,879,290 

1901 . . 

68,687,833 

1,227,234 

69,915,067 

100,362,647 

454,500 

100,817,147 

1902 . . 

62,136,778 

1,038,959 

63,175,737 

105,469,386 

7,500 

105,476,886 

1903 . . 

59,554,645 

3,008,657 

62,563,302 

155,021,909 

189,772 

155,211,681 

1904 . . 

82,625,707 

2,093,264 

84,718,971 

158,688,707 

616,089 

159,304,796 

1905 . . 

89,093,715 

2,301,903 

91,395,618 

162,828,909 

52,300 

162,881,209 


I 
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TABLE II. 

VALUE OF FREE AND OF DUTIABLE MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO 
AND EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, EX- 
CLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 



Free Imports. 

Dutiable Imports. 

Total Imports. 

Duty Collected. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

8,040,317 

8,824,240 

8,223,265 

11,606,764 

11,346,451 

60,647,516 

53,312,538 

51,331,380 

71,018,943 

77,747,264 

68,687,833 

62,136,778 

59,554,645 

82,625,707 

89,093,715 

4,623,243 

4,503,634 

4,835,005 

5,665,865 

6,200,286 


Free Exports. 

Dutiable Exports. 

Total Exports. 

Duty Collected. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

21,119,859 

19,827,845 

22,385,736 

27,320,550 

26,888,939 

79,242,788 

85,641,541 

132,636,173 

131,368,157 

135,939,970 

100,362,647 

105,469,386 

155.021.909 
158,688,707 

162.828.909 

5,585,533 

6,349,819 

9,624,731 

8,762,302 

9,844,358 
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TABLE III. 

VALUE OP MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE FROM THE PRINCIPAL AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOV’T TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. (In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1886. 

1895. 

1896. 

United Kingdom 

25,158,684 

22,506,951 

31,303,128 

Austria-Hungary 

— 

215,910 

'440;310 

Belgium 

— 

685,288 

1,050,352 

France 

63,077 

439,339 

'609,155 

Germany 

548,215 

1,233,352 

2,246;672 

Holland 

— 

1,054,212 

1,093,268 

Italy 

275,724 

13,371 

21,429 

Malta 

— 

2,575 

824 

Spain 

80 

2,090 

2,439 

Egypt 

. — 

1,196 

2,778 

Mauritius 

13,219 

27,693 

27,333 

Canada 

— 




South America 

4,450 

38,524 

18,261 

United States 

— 

572,611 

606;032 

Arabia 

60,962 

7,889 

29;744 

Ceylon 

50,517 

93,878 

31,475 

China 

3,235 

73,265 

48,744 

Japan 

— 

16,430 

42,301 

Siam 

7,082 

10,545 

13,587 

Straits Settlements 

7,009,474 

7,530,453 

9,180,868 

Australia 

224,953 

146,233 

102,023 

Other Countries 

778,482 

21,708 

274,350 

Total 

34,198,154 

34,693,513 

47,145,063 

Year ending March 31. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

United Kingdom 

28,520,313 

36,114,353 

33,740,482 

Austria-Hungary 

384,282 

483,852 

459,792 

Belgium 

782,499 

1,367,978 

1,369,738 

France 

787,967 

1,051,992 

1,258,416 

Germany 

1,946,363 

3,643,269 

3,607,080 

Holland 

1,129,260 

1,247,724 

1,138,818 

Italy 

14,553 

12,159 

5,946 

Malta 

2,053 

820 

716 

Spain 

1,715 

3,880 

2,550 

Egypt 

16,015 

17,792 

30,729 

Mauritius 

29,692 

74,215 

68,775 

Canada 

— 

21 

— 

South America 

— 

— 

2,895 

United States 

1,642,987 

879,084 

1,398,960 

Arabia 

36,770 

4,460 

8,549 

Ceylon 

21,011 

311,645 

201,557 

Cmna 

392,199 

757,458 

928,656 

Japan 

308,446 

807,148 

1,569,693 

Siam 

17,626 

21,084 

20,321 

Straits Settlements 

7,947,537 

8,724,173 

9,103,905 

Australia 

265,305 

178,897 

186,287 

Other Countries 

18,237 

34,997 

344,114 

Total 

44,264,830 

56,737,001 

55,442,979 
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TABLE III. (Continued). 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE FROM THE PRINCIPAL AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOV’T TILVNSACTIONS, 1886-1905. (In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31 . 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

United Kingdom 

29,856,018 

40,317,764 

36,130,156 

Austria-Hungary 

389,736 

761,377 

655,411 

Belgium 

1,455,482 

2,156,019 

1,979,864 

France 

997,169 

1,680,892 

1,613,488 

Germany 

2,936,556 

4,943,255 

3,684,396 

Holland 

1,166,936 

1,823,171 

2,267,261 

Italy 

25,878 

89,259 

86,087 

Malta 

105 

345 

210 

Spain 

2,500 

11,710 

12,206 

Egypt 

20,778 

32,599 

40,627 

Mauritius 

79,528 

7,714 

17,702 

Canada 

— 

2,120 

1,650 

South America 

940 

35 

— 

United States 

1,518,073 

1,284,502 

2,387,774 

Arabia 

38,827 

32,308 

41', 194 

Ceylon 

112,474 

258,694 

190,678 

China 

958,322 

1,201,285 

701,196 

Japan 

1,348,614 

3,937,050 

2,176,106 

Siam 

15,398 

27,422 

13,424 

Straits Settlements 

7,334,809 

9,233,129 

9,633,393 

Australia 

209,838 

304,586 

389,286 

Other Countries 

230,018 

582,597 

144,669 

Total 

48,697,999 

68,687,833 

62,136,778 

Year ending March 31. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

United Kingdom 

35,368,803 

48,474,242 

51,842,832 

Austria-Hungary 

733,493 

1,366,974 

1,513,547 

Belgium 

2,167,216 

3,093,887 

3,149,932 

France 

1,211,885 

1,840,405 

1,929,658 

Germany 

3,215,233 

4,855,802 

5,083,291 

Holland 

1,946,133 

2,695,254 

3,104,849 

Italy 

54,499 

179,196 

218,419 

Malta 





337 

Spain 

3,553 

1,420 

7,160 

Egypt 

41,232 

38,295 

46,969 

Mauritius 

17,608 

3,352 

7,560 

Canada 




South America 

150 





United States 

1,852,263 

2,530,006 

3,639,307 

Arabia 

17,279 

4,523 

11,861 

Ceylon 

87,315 

61,046 

49,604 

China 

1,013,428 

1,651,213 

2,412,356 

Japan 

2,745,549 

4,975,480 

2,450,047 

Siam 

12,335 

16,565 

12,637 

Straits Settlements 

8,809,344 

9,686,260 

11,643,419 

Australia 

75,085 

157,581 

199,324 

Other Countries 

182,242 

994,206 

1,770,606 

Total 

59,554,645 

82,625,707 

89,093,715 
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TABLE IV. 

VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1886. 

1896. 

1901. 

1902, 

Ale, Beer, Porter 

495,204 

1,085,241 

1,244,606 

1,392,934 

Spirits 

684,445 

1,215,755 

1,386,538 

i;524;611 

Wines 

160,498 

286,466 

248,672 

226,385 

Provisions * 

2,134,275 

3,375,669 

4,523;594 

5,146il04 

Salt 

1,063,813 

1,378,668 

1,042,530 

'980;922 

Spices 

474,484 

279,655 

420,876 

364;i26 

Sugar 

432,331 

868,398 

3,200,342 

2,848,910 

Hardware and Cutlery 

497,130 

1,277,336 

2,353,682 

2;09i;620 

Metals t 

1,212,767 

2,854,573 

5,709,950 

5,874,654 

Machinery t 

585,321 

1,044,245 

2,018,609 

2,753,699 

Railway Plant and Rolling Stock § . . 

— 

30,483 

49,388 

21,020 

Chemicals 

116,793 

342,839 

485,950 

621,692 

Drugs, Medicines, Narcotics 

77,565 

176,552 

205,702 

236,676 

Tobacco 11 

— 

245,401 

370,670 

354,415 

Kerosene Oil 

664,888 

900,710 

822,273 

1,553,945 

Coal, Coke, Patent Fuel 

1,422,349 

603,877 

467,332 

550,513 

Raw Silk 

1,113,832 

2,165,394 

1,501,920 

1,497,657 

Silk Piece-goods 1 

4,248,243 

4,762,481 

5,523,886 

2,749,902 

Cotton Twist and Yam 

2,985,282 

4,733,664 

4,324,566 

3,832,280 

Cotton Piece-goods 

7,827,184 

10,421,954 

18,095,066 

13,410,620 

Manufactures of Wool 

1,659,571 

1,110,946 

3,296,892 

1,766,059 

Apparel 

804,676 

1,534,440 

1 2,354,318 

1,963,556 

Boots and shoes 

— 

185,590 

390,599 

494,779 

Candles 

— 

446,357 

196,999 

! 136,536 

Cement 

— 

156,788 

271,551 

i 112,437 

Carriages and Carts 

— 

31,701 

192,622 

212,446 

Earthenware and Porcelain 

471,074 

583,365 

426,914 

1 579,207 

Glass and Glassware 

217,144 

381,422 

465,699 

560,294 

Leather (other than boots and shoes) ** 

135,689 

63,364 

66,484 

79,517 

Matches 

312,421 

546,381 

770,842 

871,131 

Paints and Colours 

120,264 

231,532 

366,373 

386,637 

Paper and Pasteboard 

— 

155,578 

248,176 

268,941 

Soap 

100,635 

122,601 

213,623 

240,406 

Umbrellas and Sunshades 

296,147 

607,367 

977,393 

737,691 


* Principal items, Salt Fish (Rs. 2,299,998 in 1906), Condensed Milk (Rs. 719,313 in 1905), and Bis- 
cuits (Rs. 637,167 in 1905). 

t Principal items. Galvanized Iron Sheets (Rs. 2,153,611 in 1905), Iron Pipes (Rs. 2,025,545 in 1905), 
and Tinned Iron Sheets (Rs. 1,423,914 in 1905). 

J Principal item. Steam Engines other than locomotives (Rs. 2,588,697 in 1905). 

§ The railways of Burma being imder Government control, nearly the whole mport of Railway Material 
and Rolling Stock appears under “Government Imports.” See p. 822 of this volume. 

11 Chief item, Cigarettes (Rs. 580,423 in 1905). 

IT Including goods made of silk mixed with other material. 

** The figures for 1886 include boots and shoes. 
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TABLE IV. (Concluded). 

VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Ale, Beer, Porter 

Spirits 

Wines ^ 

Provisions* 

Salt 

Spices 

Sugar 

Hardware and Cutlery 

Metals t 

Machinery t 

Railway Plant and Rolling Stock § . . 

Chemicals 

Drugs, Medicines, Narcotics 

Tobacco i! 

Kerosene Oil 

Coal, Coke, Patent Fuel 

Raw Silk 

Silk Piece-goods 1i 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

Cotton Piece-goods 

Manufactures of Wool 

Apparel 

Boots and Shoes 

Candles 

Cement 

Carriages and Carts 

Earthenware and Porcelain 

Glass and Glassware 

Leather (other than boots and shoes) ** 

Matches 

Paints and Colours 

Paper and Pasteboard 

Soap 

Umbrellas and Sunshades 

1,259,766 

1,393,201 

256,351 

5,183,252 

919,967 

398,457 

2,418,374 

2,374,281 

5,727,389 

2,594,404 

81,574 

524,708 

258,915 

427,039 

641,493 

254,161 

941,126 

3,603,293 

3,893,886 

13,566,107 

1,416,634 

1,828,191 

395,825 

164,739 

185,760 

282,415 

624,816 

524,334 

90,848 

948,919 

456,508 

214,699 

262,302 

495,456 

1,798,231 

1,675,314 

268,185 

5,562,112 

868,730 

388,990 

3,335,912 

3,339,576 

10,707,647 

3,391,538 

136,538 

808,391 

293,791 

715,525 

1,281,449 

140,273 

929,522 

5,381,442 

4,521,555 

15,861,246 

3,214,448 

2,691,424 

762,980 

201,957 

249,459 

518,206 

799,298 

729,287 

160,167 

1,203,536 

538,484 

385,969 

412,919 

923,038 

1,689,661 

1,721,196 

233,295 

5,867,006 

1,060,499 

505,494 

3,517,162 

3,320,779 

10,102,436 

3,826,666 

220,479 

728,460 

285,992 

840,758 

1,827,456 

677,008 

1,388,375 

4,287,810 

3,162,606 

21,293,083 

4,740,709 

2,613,014 

774,661 

184,243 

360,719 

480,238 

783,085 

678,555 

222,655 

971,832 

479,301 

578,006 

418,979 

986,236 


* Principal items, Salt Fish (Rs. 2,299,998 in 1905), Condensed Milk (Rs. 719,313 in 1905), and 
Biscuits (Rs. 637,167 in 1905). 

t Principal items, Galvanized Iron Sheets (Rs. 2,153,611 in 1905), Iron Pipes (Rs. 2,025.545 in 1905), 
and Tinned Iron Sheets (Rs. 1,423,914 in 1905). 

t Principal item, Steam Engines other than locomotives (Rs. 2,588,697 in 1905). 

§ The railways of Burma being under Government control nearly the whole import of Railway Ma- 
terial and Rolling Stock appears under “Government Imports.’* See p. 822 of this volume. 

II Chief item, Cigarettes (Rs. 580,423 in 1905). 

T Including goods made of silk mixed with other material. 

** The figures for 1886 include boots and shoes. 
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TABLE V, 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM BURMA TO THE PRIN- 
CIPAL AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES, EXCLUSIVE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886—1905. (In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1886. 

1895. 

1896. 

United Kingdom 

28,630,204 

21,183,488 

25,667,467 

Austria-Hungary 

— 

244,837 

' 16,795 

Belgium 

— 

15,391 

23,891 

France 

— 

274,958 

517,261 

Germany 

125,700 

860,939 

1,521,153 

Holland 

— 

391,397 

82,440 

Italy 

— 

280,426 

159,955 

Malta 

— 

1,892,577 

[ 

Spain 

51,487 

383,651 

89,678 

Egypt 

— 

36,462,587 

38,122,361 

Mauritius 

52,381 

123,899 

283,258 

Canada 

— 

234,357 



South America 

1,408,599 

11,465,723 

7,192,825 

United States 

— 

180,122 

182,329 

Arabia 

— 

— 

— 

Ceylon 

1,446,088 

2,016,569 

1,917,160 

China 

456,450 

22,287 

35,580 

Japan 

— 

973,032 

398,202 

Siam 

303,760 

133,158 

51,681 

Straits Settlements 

14,754,040 

20,418,654 

27,628,489 

Australia 

77,045 

9,504 

16,469 

Other Countries 

20,497,936 

608,281 

1,774,312 

Total 

67,803,690 

98,175,837 

105,681,306 

Year ending March 31 . 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

United Kingdom 

22,299,621 

18,157,097 

26,393,322 

Austria-Hungary 

12,984 

405,693 

56,106 

Belgium 

— 

3,000 

13,140 

France 

135,561 

109,007 

116,650 

Germany 

543,622 

7,528 

759,673 

Holland 

15,012 

44,625 

48,540 

Italy 

232,600 

2,000 

800 

Malta 

— 

— 

— 

Spain 

86,650 

432,128 

122,693 

Egypt 

38,882,901 

31,892,799 

42,805,543 

Mauritius 

121,767 

182,487 

131.589 

Canada 

— 

— 

1,550 

South America 

7,856,302 

10,873,683 

5,168,855 

United States 

196,655 

72,659 

167,209 

Arabia 

— 

72,017 

1,917,778 

Ceylon 

2,054,751 

3,531.681 

3,133,480 

China 

76,501 

2,136 

532,636 

Japan 

1,500 

4,387,167 

6,812,080 

Siam 

43,307 

34,038 

166,614 

Straits Settlements 

20,764,694 

17,672,515 

26,012,780 

Australia 

118,632 

15,977 

179,485 

Other Countries • 

329,214 

1,518,815 

2,685,601 

Total 

93,772,274 

89,417,052 

117,226,124 
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TABLE V. {Pontinued ) . 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED, 18S6-1905. (In Rupees.) 


Year ending March 31. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

United Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Malta 

Spain 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

Canada 

South America 

United States 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Japan 

Siam 

Straits Settlements 

Australia 

Other Countries 

23,523,761 

392,449 

23,800 

73,540 

904,088 

100,592 

129,431 

2,100 

40,286,995 

118,575 

6,421,359 

77,576 

151,377 

2,537,650 

688,699 

2,561,864 

124,330 

20,723,982 

308,328 

2,724,499 

21,381,634 

574,717 

6,000 

69,979 

703,104 

80,680 

107,247 

36,912,064 

577,074 

5,384,015 

97,795 

57,619 

2,952,072 

459,760 

310,738 

188,096 

25,733,790 

37,022 

4,729,241 

20,747,436 

1,130,773 

234,342 

2,590,644 

571,757 

115,448 

59,517 

34,516,909 

496,392 

6,701,935 

102,031 

60,363 

3,041,520 

1,326,914 

1,550,308 

177,940 

26,678,123 

389,286 

4,977,698 

Total 

101,874,995 

100,362,647 

105,469,386 

Year ending March 31. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

United Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

'Malta 

Spain 

Egypt 

Mauritius 

Canada 

South America 

United States 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Japan 

Siam 

Straits Settlements 

Australia 

Other Countries 

18,876,812 

3,280,579 

12,374 

345,460 

916,929 

98,860 

564,064 

55,671,748 

289,940 

4,344,129 

40,442 

26,087 

2,694,447 

3,189,610 

17,977,174 

135,244 

39,020,930 

367,545 

7,169,535 

25,405,447 

9,007,945 

1,724,673 

1,020,664 

17,482,810 

8,497,500 

911,321 

68,426 

2,922,815 

340,016 

302,935 

3,465,538 

103,030 

2,843,121 

3,348,553 

30,681,665 

122,143 

34,365,863 

971,361 

*15,102,881 

24,186,017 

13,601,593 

2,941,228 

2,338,843 

19,367,874 

11,253,441 

1,375,199 

65,467 

1,978,269 

137,398 

5,044,051 

99,310 

2,639,464 

3,789,719 

36,747,894 

152,157 

24,957,476 

545,087 

11,608,422 

Total 

155,021,909 

158,688,707 

162,828,909 


* Of this sum Rs. 4,000,000 
ure of the crop iu the Islands. 


represents an export of rice to the Philippines in consequence of the fail- 
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TABLE VI. 

VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 
FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 


Year ending March 31. 

1886. 

1896. 

1901. 

1902. 

Rice 

Rice Bran 

Teak 

Hides and Skins, Raw . . . 

Mineral Oils 

Candles 

Caoutchouc, Raw 

Jadestone 

Cutch 

Other articles 

55,238,058 

804,693 

5,186,845 

1,526,524 

35,052 

500,050 

1,691,388 

2,821,080 

87,439,956 

2,089,257 

6,468,252 

1,706,322 

756,829 

722,480 

546,150 

3,352,484 

2,599,576 

79,242,788 
3,516,402 
8,307,412 
1,552,650 
934,393 
5,500 
905,276 
i 663,050 

1,848,901 
3,386,275 

85,641,541 

3,803,609 

6,835,491 

1,383,233 

959,383 

48,078 

299,939 

435,510 

1,194,898 

4,867,704 

Total 

67,803,690 

105,681,306 

100,362,647 

105,469,386 


Year ending March 31. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Rice 

Rice Bran 

Teak 

Hides and Skins, Raw . . . 

Mineral Oils 

Candles 

Caoutchouc, Raw 

Jadestone 

Cutch 

Other articles 

132,636,173 

4,427,383 

6,513,881 

1,990,204 

880,182 

437,805 

49,834 

657,100 

1,318,921 

6,110,426 

131,368,157 

4,184,225 

8,825,067 

2,507,753 

1,004,860 

893,732 

124,172 

1 822,585 

1,911,943 
7,046,213 

135,939,970 

4,331,295 

5,809,811 

3,263,809 

2,805,987 

944,106 

412,991 

624,050 

931,596 

7,765,294 

Total 

155,021,909 

158,688,707 

162,828,909 


I 
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table VII. 


viTTTP OF THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BURMA IN THE 
ffiCraSIVE OF GOWfflMEOT TRANSACTIONS, 

1886-1905. 


Year 
ending 
March 31. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

32,963,384 

39,962,213 

44,446,080 

43,216,511 

41,081,720 

46,113,339 

49,968,225 

55,285,545 

46,728,187 

48,576,363 

55,055,908 

53,436,042 

66,817,627 

61,365,425 

69,419,209 

66,785,217 

65,709,858 

72,573,390 

77,884,934 

81,527,081 

16,408,297 

13,822,394 

8,637,732 

6,806,383 

7,547,908 

11,371,181 

18,292,509 

7,673,092 

1,360,739 

12,853,747 

5,795,802 

10,689,653 

10,252,486 

7,263,253 

17,252,271 

7,631,252 

10,045,054 

13,002,108 

8,570,557 

7,208,719 

49,371,681 

53,784,607 

53,095,758 

50,022,896 

48,629,628 

67,484,520 

68,260,734 

62,958,637 

48,088,926 

61,429,110 

60,851,710 

64,125,696 

67,070,113 

68,628,678 

76,671,480 

74,416,469 

75,754,912 

85,576,498 

86,465,491 

88,736,800 

22,726,416 

21,049,629 

22,817,974 

21,399,452 

23,840,051 

27,638,108 

26,896,619 

33.739.243 

41.673.373 
38,531,868 ' 
35,465,126 
51,950,615 
74,144,841 
47,441,318 

81.184.244 
110,668,686 

81,977,814 

67.122.374 
62,167,251 
76,640,205 

5,449,462 

4,247,656 

2,959,869 

6,278,376 

3,305,792 

2,202,836 

663,271 

2,534,812 

3,689,618 

1,447,956 

627,363 

1,668,891 

4,419,904 

1,233,848 

3,370,906 

2,698,841 

1,490,467 

3,293,231 

2,023,742 

2,147,408 

28,175,878 

26,297,285 

25.777.843 
26,677,629 

27.146.843 
29,840,944 
26,459,890 
36,274,065 
45,262,991 
39,979,824 
36,092,489 
53,619,506 
78,564,745 
48,675,166 
84,565,150 

113,267,527 

83,468,281 

70,415,605 

64,190,993 

78,787,613 




VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE PROM THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OF INDIA, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 
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Total Coasting 
Imports. 

CO CD 
lO O 
05 O 

(NO' 
(N 1-1 

S' 

CO 

CO 

05^ 

(N" 

CO 

27,688,104 

12,274,109 

39,962,213 

CO t>. 
CO ^ 
C^T-^ 

tfdo 
CO oo 
c«^o 

CO 1-H 

44,446,080 

31,780,935 

11,435,576 

43,216,511 

30,814,646 

10,267,074 

41,081,720 

From Indian 
Ports not 
British. 

CO CO 

co" co”' 

tH 

05 

rH 

S 

to 

768,326 

204 

768,530 

632,480 

127 

632,607 

1,207,160 

2,385 

1,209,546 

1,701,898 

2,270 

1,704,168 

From Burma. 

CO o 
CO 

00 o^ 
odr-T 
O 00 

6,790,786 

to CO 
05 05 
'Tl^co^ 
(N'td' 

1-H 

00'^ 

cd'rd 

7,787,891 

<N CD 
to (N 

t-H 

rH 00 

9,098,478 

to 1-1 
to to 
CO CO 

d'ed' 

CO 

8,777,006 

4,477,142 

4,403,829 

8,880,971 

From Madras. 

CO T-« 
05 lO 
(N^OO^ 

^ o 
o ca 
wd 

tH^ 

CO 

to 

00^ 

ted 

7,213,754 

317,472 

7,631,226 

7,622,358 

292,481 

7,914,839 

7,849,502 

257,768 

8,107,270 

6,403,770 

239,565 

6,643,335 

From Sind. 

1 ! 


M 

1 

2,991 

1,882 

4,853 

7,936 

200 

8,136 

17,767 

8,200 

25,967 

From Bombay. 

779,279 

1,073,826 

to 

o 

rH^ 

CO 

to 
00^ 
1— < 

1,063,013 

1,966,267 

3,019,280 

1,413,811 

2,593,617 

4,007,428 

1,900,705 

1,389,405 

o 

1-4 

1—1 

o 

05 

(N^ 

CO 

1,981,779 

1,103,153 

3,084,932 

s 

1 

13,306,526 

4,639,604 

o 

CO 

o 

CO* 

05^ 

t>r 

1— t 

15,270,516 

5,584,770 

20,865,286 

16,283,041 

6,604,834 

22,787,875 

t>. CO 

00 CO 

ccTted 

^4 

TiT 

(N 

00 

1—4 

(N 

16,232,290 

4,510,057 

20,742,347 

Character of Merchandise. 

Indian 

Foreign 

Total 

Indian 

Foreign 

Total 

Indian ....... 

Foreign 

Total 

Indian 

Foreign 

Total 

Indian ....... 

Foreign 

Total 

Year ending 
March 31. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 
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TABLE VIIL (Continued) • 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE FROM THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OF INDIA., EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 
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TABLE IX. 

VALUE OP THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE MARITIME COASTING TRADE FROM INDIAN 
PORTS OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE, EXCLUSIVE OP GOVERNMENT 
TRANSACTIONS. 1901-05. 


(In Rupees.) 


Principal Articles. 

Character 
of Mer- 
chandise. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Gunny Bags 

Indian 

Foreign 

7,085,311 

6,979,512 

7,247,623 

6,449,083 

8,884,987 


Total 

7,085,311 

6,979,512 

7,247,623 

6,449,083 

8,884,987 

Tobacco 

Indian 

Foreign 

5,550,401 

65,457 

5,333,690 

74,906 

5,486,108 

42,874 

5,116,057 

42,648 

5,813,584 

37,388 


Total 

5,615,858 

5,408,596 

5,528,982 

5,158,705 

5,850,972 

Cotton Twist and 
Yarn 

Indian 

Foreign 

3,115,148 

368,838 

3,097,427 

400,723 

3,072,281 

575,739 

3,767,443 

413,334 

4,007,824 

392,250 


Total 

3,483,986 

3,498,150 

3,548,020 

4,180,777 

4,400,074 

Cotton Manufact- 
ures 

Indian 

Foreign 

2,888,477 

1,425,806 

2,680,542 

1,414,557 

3,384,316 

1,772,846 

4,136,878 

2,050,413 

4,066,983 

2,006,186 


Total 

4,314,283 

4,095,099 

5,157,162 

6,187,291 

6,073,169 

Vegetable Oils 

Indian 

Foreign 

4,118,580 

4,141,788 

5,767,738 

5,602,338 

5,422,550 


Total 

4,118,580 

4,141,788 

5,767,738 

5,602,338 

5,422,550 

Provisions 

Indian 

Foreign 

5,481,906 

68,776 

5,965,053 

51,878 

6,271,128 

81,020 

6,743,836 

93,737 

6,916,810 

84,800 


Total 

5,550,682 

6,016,931 

6,352,148 

6,837,573 

7,001,610 

Coal, Coke, Patent 
Fuel 

Indian 

Foreign 

2,409,955 

101,358 

3,277,609 

3,365,160 

3,791,673 

3,914,504 


Total 

2,511,313 

3,277,609 

3,365,160 

3,791,673 

3,914,504 

Seeds 

Indian 

Foreign 

1,525,006 

1,447,595 

1,956,979 

2,497,013 

2,554,970 


Total 

1,525,006 

1,447,595 

1,956,979 

2.497,013 

2,554,970 

Spices 

Indian 

Foreign 

5,730,998 

79,873 

4,809,385 

79,706 

5,159,077 

100,613 

5,444,928 

54,724 

5,766,547 


Total 

5,810,871 

4,889,091 

5,259,690 

5,499,652 

5,766,547 

Silk Manufactures 

Indian 

Foreign 

1,208,774 

119,663 

1,205,129 

78,709 

779,556 

135,053 

700,951 

31,991 

572,719 

44,760 


Total 

1,328,437 

1,283,838 

914,609 

732,942 

617,479 
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TABLE IX. — Concluded. 

VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE MARITIME COASTING TRADE PROM INDIAN 
PORTS OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT 
TRANSACTIONS. 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


Principal Articles. 

Character 
of Mer- 
chandise. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Wheat Flour 

Indian 

Foreign 

1,678,763 

1,722,616 

1,936,173 

2,461,504 

2,421,665 


Total 

1,678,763 

1,722,616 

1,936,173 

2,461,504 

2,421,665 

Fresh Vegetables 

Indian 

Foreign 

1,058,914 

1,399,275 

1,358,035 

1,183,489 

1,270,124 


Total 

1,058,914 

1,399,275 

1,358,035 

1,183,489 

1,270,124 

Cordage, Rope, 
Twine 

Indian 

Foreign 

840,556 

7,211 

811,035 

1,052,194 

1,226,338 

9,801 

1,142,960 

2,322 


Total 

847,767 

811,035 

1,052,194 

1,236,139 

1,145,282 

Pulse 

Indian 

Foreign 

795,010 

978,501 

1,022,070 

1,094,741 

1,187,159 


Total 

795,010 

978,501 

1,022,070 

1,094,741 

1,187,159 

Sugar 

Indian 

Foreign 

389,717 

2,730 

330,363 

72 

338,727 

12,311 

501,198 

7,356 

759,174 

15,945 


Total 

392,447 

330,435 

351,038 

508,554 

775,119 

Metals 

Indian 
Foreign ' 

683,653 

270,100 

605,832 

214,927 

711,242 

181,411 

880,899 

197,732 

894,334 

346,811 


Total 

953,753 

820,759 

892,653 

1,078,631 

1,241,145 

Hardware and 
Cutlery 

Indian 

Foreign 

126,591 

266,925 

137,767 

190,712 

140,382 

257,822 

220,091 

296,872 

366,588 

206,311 


Total 

393,516 

328,479 

398,204 

516,963 

572,899 

Apparel 

Indian 

Foreign 

274,305 

229,182 

261,916 

215,777 

301,464 

230,415 

337,129 

284,989 

297,313 

180,561 


Total 

503,487 

477,693 

531,879 

622,118 

477,874 

Boots and Shoes 

Indian 

Foreign 

290,670 

40,807 

1 250,055 

31,609 

' 280,431 

' 20,059 

224,604 

28,462 

247,406 

17,181 


Total 

331, 477 

' 281,664 

t 300,490 

* 253,066 

I 264,587 

Umbrellas and 
Sunshades 

Indian 

Foreign 

98,78? 

46,89S 

) 96,23c 

1 61,84? 

; 179,254 

) 72,05C 

: 263,873 

I 98,104 

; 248,111 

1 86,778 


Total 

145,68: 

1 158,085 

J 251,304 

t 361,97'; 

r 334,889 



TABLE X. 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE TO THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OF INDIA, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 
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TABLE X. {Continued). 

VALUE OP MERCHANDISE EXPORTED PROM BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE TO THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OP INDIA, EXCLUSIVE OP GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 
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TABLE X. (Continued), 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE TO THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OF INDIA, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 
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TABLE X. (Concluded), 

VALUE OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE TO THE VARIOUS 
PARTS OP INDIA, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 
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Foreign 1,477,828 77,911 7,750 222,082 7,466,399 45 9,252,015 

Total 32,866,404 16,913,698 185,847 12,011,993 13,916,768 745,495 76,640,205 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 
FROM BURMA IN THE COASTING TRADE TO INDIAN PORTS OUT- 
SIDE THE PROVINCE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1901-05. 

(In Rupees.) 


The exports iterr^ed in this table are all of local produce or manufacture. The 
export in the Coasting Trade of articles of foreign produce and manufacture is made 
up of a large number of articles none of which reaches a value of Rs. 500,000. 


Principal Articles. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Rice 

Teak 

Timber other than teak 
Kerosene Oil ... 
Other Mineral Oils . 

Pulse 

Stick Lac 

Cutch 

Block Tin 

All other articles . . 

73,448,422 
7,851,726 
309,350 
4,068,291 
869,709 
4,239,094 
179,940 
515,820 
19,008 
6,937,211 1 

45,703,500 

7,911,637 

388,418 

7,652,730 

1,096,627 

1,497,902 

440,348 

304,368 

21,090 

5,101,699 

27,057,796 

6,875,120 

513,472 

8,584,949 

2,615,627 

938,416 

768,959 

404,316 

107,362 

6,023,261 

13,374,239 

6,982,281 

450,769 

17,402,221 

2,292,219 

979,766 

1,511,647 

524,931 

106,310 

4,434,933 

20,514,655 

7,081,574 

772,543 

23,425,567 

2,406,772 

774,433 

1,214,662 

308,675 

315,868 

5,908,688 

Grand total . . . 

98,438,671 

70,118,319 

53,889,278 

48,059,316 

62,723,437 
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TABLE XII. 


VALUE OF THE PRIVATE IMPORT OF TREASURE INTO BURMA IN 
THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COASTING TRADE, 1896-1905. 

CIn Rupees.) 


Origin of Import. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

From Foreign Countries . 
From Indian Ports outside 
the Province 

Total from outside the 
Province 

the Province . . / . 

1,179,647 

6,267,572 

1,252,061 

9,257,413 

1,392,394 

9,267,829 

779,516 

6,571,176 

495,965 

15,460,170 

6,447,219 

10,509,474 

10,660,223 

7,350,692 

15,956,135 

528,230 

1,432,240 

984,657 

692,077 

1,792,101 

Grand Total Imports . 

6,975,449 

11,941,714 

11,644,880 

8,042,769 

17,748,236 

Origin of Import. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

From Foreign Countries . 
From Indian Ports outside 
the Province 

Total from outside the 
Province 

Inter-portal imports within 
the Province 

1,227,234 

6,983,739 

1,038,959 

9,265,424 

3,008,657 

10,796,105 

2,093,264 

6,818,159 

2,301,903 

5,437,092 

8,210,973 

10,304,383 

13,804,762 

8,911,423 

7,738,995 

647,513 

779,630 

2,206,003 

1,752,398 

1,771,627 

Grand Total Imports . 

8,858,486 

11,084,013 

16,010,765 

10,663,821 

9,510,622 
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TABLE XIII. 

VALUE OF THE PRIVATE EXPORT OF TREASURE FROM BURMA IN 
THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COASTING TRADE, 1896-1905. 


(In Rtjpbes.) 


Destination of Export. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

To Foreign Countries . , 

To Indian Ports outside 
the Province 

Total to outside the Prov- 
ince 

Inter-portal exports within 
the Province 

1,000 

162,060 

314,063 

301,200 

652,748 

3,278,780 

26,550 

665,300 

4,295 

1,427,400 

153,060 

615,263 

3,931,528 

591,850 

1,431,695 

475,303 

1,367,691 

1,141,124 

668,548 

1,943,506 

Grand Total Exports . 

628,363 

1,982,954 

5,072,652 

1,260,398 

3,375,201 

Destination of Export. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

To Foreign Countries . . 
To Indian Ports outside the 
Province 

Total to outside the Prov- 
ince 

Inter-portal exports within 
Province 

454,500 

1,970,600 

7,500 

698,949 

189,772 

1,324,760 

616,089 

436,005 

52,300 

67,534 

2,425,100 

706,449 

1,514,522 

1,052,094 

119,834 

628,241 

791,518 

1,968,481 

1,587,737 

2,079,874 

Grand Total Exports . 

3,053,341 

1,497,967 

3,483,003 

2,639,831 

2,199,708 
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TABLE XIV. 

VALUE OF THE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOVERNMENT STORES 
INTO AND FROM BURMA IN THE FOREIGN AND IN THE COAST- 
ING TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF TREASURE, 1886-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

1886 .... 

1887 .... 

1888 .... 

1889 .... 

1890 .... 

1891 .... 

1892 .... 

1893 .... 

1894 .... 

1895 .... 

1896 .... 

1897 .... 

1898 .... 

1899 .... 

1900 .... 

1901 .... 

1902 .... 

1903 .... 

1904 .... 

1905 .... 

402,776 

279,092 

4 , 831,948 

2 , 656,399 

962,552 

2 , 062,530 

774,768 

1 , 336,866 

654,902 

1 , 083,648 

285,273 

1 , 548,368 

1 , 417,842 

1 , 207,496 

3 , 632,112 

4 , 109,805 

3 , 105,968 

2 , 239,807 

1 , 252,311 

3 , 358,831 

1 , 138,563 

1 , 312,390 

1 , 341,969 

831,520 

1 , 036,040 

1 , 111,653 

1 , 381,237 

1 , 562,123 

1 , 458,090 

989,096 

1 , 369,687 

1 , 942,405 

1 , 503,306 

1 , 419,698 

1 , 730,104 

2 , 108,502 

2 , 193,693 

3 , 198,927 

* 

1 , 541,339 

1 , 591,482 

6 , 173,917 

3 , 487,919 

1 , 998,592 

3 , 174,183 

2 , 156,005 

2 , 898,989 

2 , 112,992 

2 , 072,744 

1 , 654,960 

3 , 490,773 

2 , 921,148 

2 , 627,194 

5 , 362,216 

6 , 218,307 

5 , 299,661 

5 , 438,734 

14,800 

76 

296 

460 

670 

2,029 

325 

315 

6,130 

9,225 

22,896 

1,963 

7,400 

2,340 

5,593 

1,858 

23,940 

36,669 

15,973 

3,852 

405,240 

290,760 

178,994 

165,594 

215,612 

280,833 

372,967 

565,503 

611,077 

183,992 

333 , 005 - 

404,027 

680,493 

625,126 

417,190 

432,657 

537,809 

973,568 

* 

* 

420,040 

290,836 

179,290 

166,054 

216,282 

282,862 

373,292 

565,818 

617,207 

193,217 

358,901 

405,990 

687,893 

627,466 

422,783 

434,515 

561,749 

1 , 010,237 


* The value of the imports and exports of Government stores in the coasting trade during the years 
1904 and 1906 is not given in the Report on the Martime Trade of Burma nor in ihe Annual State- 
ment of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Burma with Foreign Countries and Indian Ports for those 
years. 
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TAELE XV. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE OF BURMA, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1900-1905. 

(In Rotbes.) 


Country of Origin. 

1900. 

1901. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Timber. 

Treasure. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Timber. 

Treasure. 

Western China . . . 
Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Northern Siam . . . 
Southern Siam . . . 
Karenni 

1,132,836 

3,529,768 

2,268,208 

404,426 

303,315 

7,418 

74,820 

615,933 

1,266,663 

2,586,789 

821,854 

1,134,308 

1,402,518 

852,834 

219,998 

61,235 

1,577,642 

3,313,973 

2,466,826 

322,514 

342,770 

7,976 

413,809 

395,104 

1,344,434 

2,549,405 

1,293,368 

1,076,767 

1,554,257 

905,791 

224,335 

68,360 

Total 

7,645,971 

4,544,205 

4,492,747 

8,031,701 

4,702,752 

5,122,878 

Country of Origin. 

1902. 

1903. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Timber. 

Treasure. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Timber. 

Treasure. 

Western China . . 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Northern Siam , . . 
Southern Siam . . . 
Karenni 

2,897,351 

2,879,173 

2,607,660 

563,391 

494,645 

24,970 

118,739 

538,699 

1,784,068 

1,999,978 

1,688,395 

952,256 

1,243,704 

894,140 

90,050 

91,847 

1,333,313 

3,367,122 

2,288,323 

515,263 

343,317 

29,742 

632,429 

529,871 

1,325,436 

2,400,348 

1,389,570 

879,582 

1,067,194 

705,156 

67,272 

71,986 

Total 

9,467,190 

4,441,484 

4,960,392 

7,877,080 

4,888,084 

4,180,760 

Country of Origin. 

1904. 

1905. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Timber. 

Treasure. 

Merchan- 

dise, 

Timber. 

Treasure. 

Western China . . . 
Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States 
Northern Siam . , . 
Southern Siam . . . 
Karenni 

1,186,780 

4,124,752 

2,788,995 

1,281,211 

1,583,982 

50,771 

777,355 

1,011,318 

1,171,241 

3,102,003 

1,513,164 

830,688 

958,846 

844,271 

53,594 

65,126 

1,313,717 

4,569,366 

3,358,465 

1,613,030 

726,164 

94,056 

851,811 

934,122 

1,279,560 

2,410,311 

1,317,199 

994,892 

1,486,194 

999,439 

52,782 

138,715 

Total 

11,016,491 

6,061,917 

4,265,689 

11,674,798 

5,475,804 

4,989,221 
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TABLE XVI. 

VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED 
INTO BURMA IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF 
GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Country of Origin. 

Live 

Animals. 

Teak and 
other Timber. 

Pickled Tea. 

Other Kinds 
of Tea. 

Lac. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States . . 

Northern Siam 

Southern Siam .... 
Karenni 

239,507 

69,222 

1,118,628 

1,405,937 

592,995 

39,455 

851,811 

934,122 

1,279,560 

2,410,311 

40 

2,479,886 

7,990 

213 

68 

5,735 

1,062,018 

4,145 

245 

2,000 

103,305 

166.619 

647;523 

38,766 

Total 

3,465,744 

5,475,804 

2,488,197 

1,074,143 

946,213 

Country of Origin. 

Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

Raw Silk. 

Silk Manu- 
factures. 

Other 

Articles. 

Total Imports. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States . . 
Northern Siam .... 

Southern Siam 

Karenni 

45,891 

15,481 

411,794 

50 

452,250 

1.500 
350 

2.500 

92,446 

199,705 

127,090 

466,989 

786,140 

1,074,439 

6,580 

3,579 

13,717 

1,313,717 

5,421,177 

4,292,587 

2,892,590 

726,164 

2,504,367 

Total 

473,216 

456,600 

419,241 

2,351,444 

17,150,602 
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TABLE XVII. 

VALUE OF EXPORTS IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE OF BURMA, 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1900-1905. 

(In Rupees.) 


Country of Destination. 

1900. 

1901. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States . . . 
Southern Shan States . . 

Northern Siam 

Southern Siam 

Karenni 

2,226,352 

3,735,942 

3,643,764 

900,994 

268,678 

81,886 

157,626 

766,981 

700,800 

832,699 

270,794 

440,313 

2,822,087 

4,516,809 

3,874,558 

1,135,686 

359,489 

150,790 

385,189 

646,581 

901,661 

898,503 

209,161 

593,255 

Total 

10,857,566 

3,169,213 

12,859,419 

3,634,350 

Country of Destination, 

1902. 

1903. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States . . 
Southern Shan States . . 

Northern Siam 

Southern Siam 

Karenni 

3,953,587 

4,066,744 

3,742,338 

1,080,014 

242,155 

133,411 

431.603 

1,038;406 

779,507 

812,692 

206.128 

380;237 

3,039,984 

3,800,802 

3,535,065 

752,716 

140,690 

135,191 

234,560 

649,070 

477,933 

721,420 

163,875 

357,841 

.. . 

Total 

13,218,249 

3,647,573 

11,404,448 

2,604,699 

Country of Destination. 

1904. 

1905. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States . . 
Southern Shan States . . 

Northern Siam 

Southern Siam 

Karenni 

3,317,546 

3,618,255 

3,273,270 

885,556 

269,660 

133,684 

277,817 

284,177 

686,823 

1,301,505 

806.931 

793;513 

3,677,885 

4,449,200 

4,615,037 

1,071,729 

210,362 

236,826 

411,195 

260,695 

1,062,406 

1,504,665 

312,260 

390,332 

Total 

11,497,971 

4,150,766 

14,261,039 

3,941,553 
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TABLE XVIII. 

VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE EXPORTED 
FROM BURMA IN THE TRANS-FRONTIER TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OP 
GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS, 1905. 

(In Rttpees.) 


Country of Destination. 

Cotton Twist 
and Yarn. 

Cotton Manu- 
factures. 

Raw Cotton. 

Silk Manu- 
factures. 

Salt. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States . . 
Sonthem Shan States . . 
Northern Siam .... 

Southern Siam 

Karenni 

2,374,070 

598,334 

223,796 

78,695 

5,070 

2,413 

221,635 

1,252,567 

1,765,507 

350,591 

14,426 

17,183 

560,083 

90 

4,475 

81,651 

458,274 

165,674 

43,084 

22,764 

113,757 

283,957 

160,429 

3,048 

866 

3,820 

Total 

3,282,378 

3,621,909 

560,173 

775,922 

565,877 

Country of Destination. 

Dry Fish. 

Wet Salted 
Fish. 

Spices. 

Other 

Articles. 

Total 

Exports. 

Western China 

Northern Shan States 
Southern Shan States . . 
Northern Siam .... 

Southern Siam 

Karenni 

34,869 

369,403 

202,634 

6,419 

405 

4,309 

56,479 

234,576 

72,029 

5,694 

878 

3,546 

6,216 

112,562 

317,558 

22,308 

287 

33,357 

306,301 

1,516,060 

1,414,810 

439,300 

145,346 

149,434 

3,677,885 

4,449,200 

4,615,037 

1,071,729 

210,362 

236,826 

Total 

618,039 

373,202 

492,288 

3,971,251 

14,261,039 
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TABLE XIX. 

QUANTITY AND VALUE OF RICE EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE 
FOREIGN AND COASTING TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT 
TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 


In this table the value of exports in the Coasting Trade includes the inter-portal 
exports within the Province. The value of rice exports in the Coasting Trade to 
ports outside the Province only is given in Table XI. The value of the inter-portal 
export is insignificant. 


Year ending 
March 31, 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

Tons. 

Value in 
Rupees. 

1886 . . 

1887 . . 

1888 . . 

1889 . . 

1890 . , 

1891 . , 

1892 . . 

1893 . . 

1894 . . 

1895 . . 

1896 . . 

1897 . . 

1898 . . 

1899 . . 

1900 . . 

1901 . . 

1902 . . 

1903 . . 

1904 . . 

1905 . . 

961,766 

917,379 

899,009 

712,574 

915,792 

1,232,254 

1,140,782 

927,342 

790,361 

1,144,992 

1,231,749 

968,929 

908,525 

1,298,444 

1,084,115 

1,071,345 

1,213,099 

1,841,664 

1,667,998 

1,882,635 

55,238,058 

55,587,590 

54,493,177 

46,917,330 

62,055,794 

84,303,011 

87,194,503 

76,784,582 

58,895,729 

83,083,890 

87,439,956 

74,682,693 

69,508,614 

95,820,378 

77,334,186 

79,242,788 

85,641,541 

132,636,173 

131,368,157 

135,939,970 

96,540 

53,232 

27,640 

38,425 

68,398 

95,781 

56,010 

141,217 

354,935 

274,181 

137,559 

338,996 

614,273 

297,872 

682,349 

1,082,464 

735,489 

441,496 

202,517 

305,129 

4,891,858 

3,010,619 

1,555,665 

2,219,300 

3,500,113 

5,166,018 

3,617,500 

8,046,674 

18,365,714 

14,682,242 

8,588,036 

27,456,616 

48,705,677 

19,583,817 

50,388,942 

73,640,758 

46,014,184 

27,714,156 

13,953,868 

20,788,318 

1,058,306 
969,611 
926,649 
750,999 
984,190 
1,328,035 
1,196,792 
1,068,559 
1,145,296 
1,419,173 
1,369,308 
1,308,925 
1,522,798 1 
1,596,316 
1,766,464 
2,153,809 
1,948,588 
2,283,160 
1,870,515 
2,187,764 

60,129,916 

58,598,209 

56,048,842 

49,136,630 

65,555,907 

89,469,029 

90,812,003 

84,831,256 

77,261,443 

97,766,132 

96,027,992 

102,139,309 

118,214,291 

115,404,195 

127,723,128 

152,883,546 

131,655,725 

160,350,329 

145,322,025 

156,728,288 
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TABLE XX. 

QUANTITY AND VALUE OF TEAK EXPORTED FROM BURMA IN THE 
FOREIGN AND IN THE COASTING TRADE, EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TRANSACTIONS, 1886-1905. 

In this table the value of exports in the Coasting Trade includes the inter-portal 
exports within the Province. The value of Teak exports in the Coasting Trade to 
ports outside the Province only is given in Table XI. The value of the inter-portal 
export is insignificant. 


Foreign. 


Year ending 
March 31. 


Cubic Tons. 


Value in 
Rupees. 


Cubic Tons. 


Value in 
Rupees. 


Cubic Tons. 


Value in 
Rupees. 


46,453 

22,227 

32,216 

49,750 

68,034 

37,461 

42,755 

54,720 

43,177 

53,771 

60,801 

61,479 

79,451 

73,706 

75,437 

71,192 

58,012 

54,398 

71,635 

44,933 


5,186,845 

2,092,873 

3,301,933 

5,529,674 

7,338,020 

3,730,224 

4,250,258 

5,375,393 

4,270,052 

5,436,227 

6,468,252 

6,602,111 

9,271,553 

9,096,191 

8,880,600 

8,307,412 

6,835,491 

6,513,881 

8,825,067 

5,809,811 


121,668 

121,030 

132,718 

106,563 

116,352 

137,339 

119,157 

121,768 

119,763 

129,205 

146,585 

131,277 

123,135 

135,072 

128.053 

123;416 

117,702 

103,464 

99,474 

91,264 


8,440,371 

7,603,576 

8,354,339 

7,076,326 

7,849,175 

8,826,496 

7,447,568 

7,646,023 

7.546.492 
8,028,076 
9,225,674 
8,635,943 
8,448,435 
9,309,888 
7,919,114 

8.117.492 
8,133,128 
7,165,773 
7,240,896 
7,293,590 


168,121 

143,257 

164,934 

156,313 

184.386 
174,800 
161,912 
176,488 
162,940 
182,976 

207.386 
192,756 
202,586 
208,778 
203,490 
194,608 
175,714 
157,862 
171,109 
136,197 


13,627,216 

9,696,449 

11,656,272 

12,606,000 

15,187,195 

12,556,720 

11,697,826 

13,021,416 

11,816,544 

13,464,303 

15,693,926 

15,238,054 

17,719,988 

18,406,079 

16,799,714 

16,424,904 

14,968,619 

13,679,654 

16,065,963 

13,103,401 
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NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE OF BURMA, DISTINGUISHING SAILING AND STEAM VESSELS 
1896-1905. 


Year ending 

31 March. 

Entered the Ports op Burma. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896 

180 

135,041 

311 

508,375 

491 

643,416 

1897 

153 

103,688 

265 

438,031 

418 

541,719 

1898 

179 

107,970 

301 

491,492 

480 

599,462 

1899 

130 

98,918 

376 

625,030 

506 

723,948 

1900 

128 

72,753 

379 

638,285 

507 

711,038 

1901 

113 

28,565 

367 

651,334 

480 

679,899 

1902 

107 

25,846 

386 

731,963 

493 

757,809 

1903 

89 

26,753 

453 

946,868 

542 

973,621 

1904 

94 

43,945 

459 

951,264 

553 

995,209 

1905 

102 

27,950 

521 

1,136,653 

623 

1 

1,164,603 


Year ending 

31 March. 


Cleared prom 

THE Ports op Burma. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number- 

Tonnage. 

1896 

174 

141,626 

377 

652,342 

551 

793,968 

1897 

142 

112,201 

321 

558,439 

463 

670,640 

1898 

136 

115,528 

329 

545,198 

465 

660,726 

1899 

139 

110;702 

428 

739,246 

567 

849,948 

1900 

101 

71,985 

387 

666,539 

488 

738,524 

1901 

75 

25;310 

389 

709,704 

464 

735,014 

1902 

65 

18,677 

400 

782,169 

465 

800,846 

1903 

72 

25,346 

506 

1,086,969 

578 

1,112,315 

1904 

81 

44,558 

504 

1,090,063 

585 

1,134,621 

1905 

72 

16,783 

533 

1,173,970 

605 

1,190,753 
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TABLE XXIII. 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF BURMA WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED WITH CARGO AND 
IN BALLAST, 1896 - 1905 . 



Entered the Ports op Burma 



Sailing Vessels. 



Steam Vessels. 


Year end- 









ing 31 









March. 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896 . 

74 

39,879 

106 

95,162 

201 

306,424 

110 

201,951 

1897 . 

72 

23,187 

81 

80,501 

174 

262,776 

91 

175,255 

1898 . 

72 

31,785 

107 

76,185 

184 

273,776 

117 

217,716 

1899 . 

61 

29,828 

69 

69,090 

218 

325,090 

158 

299,940 

1900 . 

47 

16,231 

81 

56,522 

230 

347,996 

149 

290,289 

1901 . 

36 

7;834 

77 

20,731 

219 

346,624 

148 

304,710 

1902 . 

47 

9,860 

60 

15,986 

259 

447,644 

127 

284,319 

1903 . 

45 

9,847 

44 

16,906 

260 

512,264 

193 

434,604 

1904 . 

36 

6,961 

58 

37,984 

305 

601,971 

154 

349,293 

1905 . 

42 

7,012 

60 

20,938 

311 

620,150 

210 

516,503 



Cleared from the Ports op Burma. 

Year end- 


Sailing Vessels. 



Steam Vessels. 




















March. 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

With Cargo. 

In BaUast. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896 . 

171 

137,779 

3 

3,847 

376 

650,301 

1 

2,041 

1897 . 

136 

110,474 

6 

1,727 

319 

554,591 

2 

3,848 

1898 . 

133 

115,423 

3 

105 

329 

545,198 


— 

1899 . 

136 

110,645 

3 

57 

428 

739,246 


— 

1900 . 

97 

71,935 

4 


385 



3,624 

1901 . 

73 

25,205 

2 

105 

388 



44 

1902 , 

62 

14,862 

3 

3,815 


782,169 


— 

1903 , 

72 

25,346 

— 

— 

506 

1,086,969 


— 

1904 . 

81 

44,558 

— 







1905 , 

72 

16,783 


— 

632 

1,172,135 

■I 

1,835 
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TABLE XXrV. 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE COASTING 
TRADE OF BURMA, DISTINGUISHING SAILING AND STEAM VES- 
SELS, 1896-1905. 


Year ending 31 March. 

Entered the Ports op Burma. 

Sail'mg. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896* 

. 

, ■ 

_ 


2,670 

1,327,975 


1,043 

54,149 


1,328,141 

2,679 

1,382,290 

1898 

1,042 

62,208 

1,794 

1,416,051 

2,863 

1,477,259 

1899 

1,119 


1,772 

1,360,084 

2,891 

1,406,015 




1,731 

1,399,342 

2,814 

1,451,952 

1901 

1,176 


1,788 

1,680,466 

2,964 

1,640,907 

1902 

1,129 

56,158 

1,807 

1,623,067 

2,936 

1,679,225 

1903 

1,351 

56,207 

1,843 

1,706,982 

3,194 

1,763,189 

1904 

2,418 

79,685 

1,862 

1,826,458 

4,280 

1,906,143 

1905 

1,530 


1,929 

2,034,672 

3,459 

2,104,912 


Year ending 31 March. 


Cleared from the Forts of 

Burma. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896* 





2,643 

1,179,433 

1897 . 

1,112 

48,921 

1,578 

1,207,103 

2,690 

1,256,024 

1898 

1,105 

57,296 

1,767 

1,359,140 

2,872 

1,416,436 

1899 

1,139 

44,736 

1,721 

1,257,735 

2,860 

1,302,471 

1900 

1,149 

60,406 

1,708 

1,339,726 

2,857 

1,400,132 

1901 

1,247 

67,661 

1,767 

1,533,966 

3,014 

1,601,627 

1902 

1,182 

59,745 

1,772 

1,540,766 

2,954 

1,600,511 

1903 

1,407 

58,916 

1,797 

1,561,538 

3,204 

1,620,454 

1904 

2,141 

81,547 

1,833 

1,726,772 

3,974 

1,808,319 

1905 

1,448 

76,153 1 

1,897 

1,957,937 

3,345 

2,034,090 


* The xiTimber and tonnage of sailing and steam vessels is not distinguished in the Report on the 
Trade and Navigation of Burma for the Year 1895 - 96 . 


I 











TABLE XXV. 

NUMBER TOITOAGE AND NATIONALITY OF VESSELS WHICH ENTERED THE PORTS OF BURMA IN 
’ THE COASTING TRADE WITH CARGOES. 1896-1905. 
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TABLE XXVI. 

number and tonnage op vessels engaged in the coasting 

TRADE OF BURMA WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED WITH CARGO 
AND IN BALLAST, 1896-1905. 






Cleabbi 

[) FROM THE Poets of Burma, 





Sailing Vessds. 

Steamers. 

With 

Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Toimage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1896*. ! 





2,206 

1,145,942 

437 

33,491 

1897 . 

701 

34,072 

411 

14,849 

1,546 

1,191,172 

32 

15,931 

1898 . i 

825 

46,929 

280 

10,367 

1,728 

1,336,576 

39 

22,564 

1899 . 

766 

35,270 

373 

9,466 

1,677 

1,220,197 

44 

37,538 

1900 . 

769 

43,595 

380 

16,811 

1,675 

1,314,236 

33 

25,490 

1901 . 

855 

53,507 

392 

14,154 

1,713 

1,475,125 

54 

58,841 

1902 . 

769 

46,635 

413 

13,110 

1,728 

1,497,478 

44 

43,288 

1903 . 

764 

38,840 

643 

20,076 

1,746 

1,509,906 

51 

51,632 

1904 . 

1,056 

55,338 

1,085 

26,209 

1,730 

1,611,453 

103 

115,319 

1905 . 

842 

55,563 

606 

20,590 

1,808 

1,853,201 

89 

104,736 


* The number and tonnage of sailing and steam vessels is not distinguished ia the Report on the 
Trade and Navigation of Burma for the Year 1895-96. 


I 
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TABLE XXVIL 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED WITH CARGOES IN 
THE COASTING TRADE, DISTINGUISHING VESSELS ENTERED IN 
THE EXTERNAL COASTING TRADE AND VESSELS ENTERED IN 
THE INTER-PORTAL TRADE WITHIN THE PROVINCE, 1896-1905. 
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Manuals and Hand-books (Continued). 
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Circulars (Continued). 

Financial Commissioner’s Circulars. 
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General, and other Departments. 

Circulars of the Director of the Department of Land Records and Agri- 
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Miscellaneous Publications, 

The Chin Hills: A History of the People, our Dealings with them, their 
Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country, by B. S. 
Carey and H. N. Tuck. 2 vols. 

The Upper Burma Gazetteer. 5 vols. 

The British Burma Gazetteer. 2 vols. 

Census Reports. See p. 983, ante. 
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Report on the Administration of Burma. 

Report on Civil Justice. 

Report on Criminal Justice. 

Report on the Administration of the Excise Department. 

Report on Forest Administration. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration. 

Report on the Administration of Salt Revenue. 

Report on the Administration of Stamp Revenue. 

Report on the Working of the Income Tax Act. 

Resolution on the Reports on the Working of the Factories Act in Lower 
Burma. 

Report of the Insein Reformatory. 

Report on the Local Funds of Burma. 

Report on the Light-houses and Light-vessels. 

Note on the Rangoon Lunatic Asylum. 

Report on the Land Records Administration. 

Rainfall Report. 

Report on the Crop Measurements. 

Report on Archaeological Work. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner. 

Report on the Revision Settlement Operations. 
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Annual Ref oris (Continued), 

Report on Public Instruction. 

Report of the Educational Syndicate. 

Report on the Administration of Police. 

Season and Crop Report. 

Statistics regarding Sales, Transfers, Rents, and Prices of Produce. 
Report on the Rangoon Town Police. 

Report on the Police Supply and Clothing Department. 

Report on the Prison Administration. 

Report on the Working of the Registration Department, 

Report on Government Steamers, Vessels, and Launches. 

Report on the Administration of the Chin Hills, 

Report on the Administration of the Shan and Karenni States. 

Report on the Administration of the North-eastern Frontier. 

Resolution on the Reports on Village Administration. 

Resolution reviewing the Reports on the Working of Municipalities. 
Notes and Statistics on the Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration. 

Notes and Statistics on Vaccination. 

Report of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

Statement of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation. 

Note on the Trans-frontier Trade of Burma. 

Report on the Administration of the Kheddah Department. 

History of Services of Gazetted and Other Officers in Burma. 

The Quarterly Civil List. 

Note. All the official publications enumerated above are issued as separate docu- 
ments, and, so far as they are in print at any time, may be purchased from the Curator 
of the Government Book Depot, Rangoon, Burma. 
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Akunwtjn. The officer in charge of the revenue office of a 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Anna. The anna is equal to of a rupee in the Anglo-Indian 
currency. It is therefore equal to about one penny F.ngUs h 
currency or two cents United States currency. 

Ban. a flat, shallow basket. 

Bhang. An intoxicating drug made from hemp. 

Bhhndabi. a storekeeper. 

Bo. The leader of a military band, a mihtary officer. 

Charas. a hemp product which is the base of all the intoxi- 
cating preparations of hemp, such as bhang and ganja. 

Chaudhari. a village headman. The headman of a profes- 
sion or trade in towns. 

Crore. One hundred lakhs, that is to say 10,000,000. 

Da. a sword. 

Dacoit. a robber belonging to an armed gang. 

Dacoity. Gang robbery. 

Daftari. An inferior office servant. 

Darogah. a superintendent or manager. 

Drill Havtldar. A native non-commissioned officer cor- 
responding in rank with a drill sergeant. 

Duffadar. a petty officer of police. In regiments of irregular 
cavalry, a non-commissioned officer corresponding in rank 
with a corporal. 

Durbar. A court, an audience, a levee. The word is almost 
always used by English writers in the above sense; but 
it has another meaning, — ^namely, the Executive Govern- 
ment of a Native State. 

Duwa. a chief of a Kachin tribe. 

Eng, or In. A tree well represented in many of the Burmese 
forests. It is the Dipterocarpus tuherculMus. 

Ganja. An intoxicating drug prepared from Indian hemp. 

Gaung. a village official subordinate to a headman. 

Godown. a warehouse; a storeroom. 

Gomashtah. a native agent or factor. 
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Geam. a term current for varieties of pulse, especially for 
the chick-pea, Acer arietinum. 

Gukka (Goorka). The name of the race now dominant in 
Nepal. They are excellent soldiers; and a number of 
regiments of the Indian army are recruited from the tribe. 

Havildar. a native non-commissioned oflSicer corresponding 
in rank with a sergeant. 

Jhoom. The Indian name for the hill or dry cultivation called 
taungya by the Burmese. 

JowAR. A species of millet. 

Kaing. Elephant grass. 

EAzin. Small artificial ridges forming partitions between 
fields. 

Kotwal. a superintendent of markets or bazaars. 

Kwin. a piece of land selected as a survey unit, on account of 
its natural boundaries or because it coincides with some 
administrative area. 

Kta-eing. a Buddhist Monastery in Burma. 

Ktedangyi. a headman for the purposes of the District Cess 
and Rural Police Act in Burma. 

Lakh, Lack. One hundred thousand. 

Lance Naik. A native non-commissioned oflScer correspond- 
ing in rank with a lance corporal. 

Lascar. A native sailor. 

Leza. a tree represented in the Burmese forests. It is the 
Lagerstroemia tomentosa. 

Lttgyi. a village elder. 

Mahratta. An important Hindu race. According to the 
Indian Census of 1901 there were in India 18,237,899 
persons speaking the Marathi language. 

Maistrie. a foreman or master worker. 

Mahnd. An Indian measure of weight, which in Burma is 
taken to equal 821 pounds avoirdupois. 

Mayin. Dry-weather paddy. 

Mithetn (Mythun). A hybrid between the buffalo and the cow. 

Mhchie. a leather worker, such as a saddler or shoemaker. 

Mhg. a corruption of Magh or Mugh, the derivation of which 
is uncertain. A name commonly applied to the natives 
of Arakan, particularly those bordering on Bengal, or re- 
siding near the sea; the people of Chittagong. 

Mensiff. a native civil judge of the lowest rank. 

Myingaeng. a cavalry leader under the former native govern- 
ment in Burma. 

Myook. a Government official known as Township Officer. 
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Mtoza. Ruler of a Shan. sub-State, or of one of the smaller 
Shan States. 

Mtbabolam. The dried fruits and kernels of several species, 
but chiefly of Tenwinalia Belhrka and Terminalia Chebula. 
The present use of Myrabolams is chiefly for tanning; but 
they are used to some extent in native Indian pharmacy. 

Naik. a native non-commissioned officer corresponding in 
rank with a corporal. 

Nat. a spirit. 

Ngapi. The Burmese name for the characteristic condiment 
of the Indo-Chinese and Malayan races, composed of prawns 
and other small fish allowed to ferment in a heap and then 
mashed up with salt. 

Ngwekxtnhmxt. a Shan official. 

Paddy. Rice in the husk, whether growing or cut, before 
threshing or before the grain is separated. 

Pakondan. a pedlar. 

Patamabyan. Literally, to rehearse at the Patama examination 
in the Buddhist scriptures; one who has passed this ex- 
amination. The word Patama means first. 

Peon. An orderly or messenger. 

Pice. A small copper coin of the Anglo-Indian currency. 
There are 4 pice in an anna, and 64 in a rupee. The pice 
is therefore equal to about one farthing, or half a cent 
United States currency. 

Pie. The smallest copper coin of the Anglo-Indian currency. 
There are 12 pies in an anna, and 192 pies in a rupee. The 

? ie is therefore equal to about ^ of a farthing, or | of a cent 
Fnited States currency. 

PoNGYi. A Buddhist monk. 

PoTDAB. A money-changer, a weigher and assayer of coins. 
Purdah. A curtain. 

Pyingado (Pyinkado). A tree represented in the Burmese 
forests. It is an ironwood, the Xylia dolabnformis. 
Pyinma. a tree represented in the forests of Burma. It is the 
Lagerstroemia Kegince. 

Rupee. The standard coin of the Anglo-Indian currency. Its 
value is fixed at one shilling and fourpence English cur- 
rency, equal to about 32 cents United States currency. 
Salutri. a native farrier or horse-doctor. 

San AD (Sunud). A grant, a diploma, a charter, a document 
conveying rights, titles, privileges, houses, offices, etc. 
Sarkar. a native accountant or writer. 

Sawbwa. The ruler of a Shan State. 
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Seeingatjnq. a headman in charge of ten houses. 

Sepoy (Seapoy). From the Persian word “ sipahi,” soldiery, and 
army. In Anglo-Indian usage the word is used for a na- 
tive soldier, disciplined and dressed in the European style. 

Sekang. a native boatswain. 

Sha. The Burmese name for cutch. Acacia catechu. 

Shikaei. a hunter. 

Shroff. A money-changer or tester. 

Sikh. The name of the people in the Punjab, as the disciples 
of Nanak Shah. The literal meaning ol the word is scholar 
or disciple. According to the Indian Census of 1901 there 
were in the whole of India 2,195,339 Sikhs. 

Shbadar. The chief native officer of a company of a native 
regiment in India. 

StnsTGAB. A rude stone breastwork. 

Taik. a circle or group of villages. 

Tabngta. HiU garden cultivation, shifting annually from 
place to place. 

Teak. One of the most important trees of Burma. It is the 
Tectona grandis. 

Tebai. Marshy ground. The term is specially applied to the 
belt of marshy and jungly land which runs along the foot 
of the Himalayas, north of the Ganges. 

Thamadi. An official who assesses the thathameda. 

Thathameda. a house-tax, levied in Upper Burma. 

Thitka. a tree represented in the Burmese forests. It is the 
Pentace Burmanica. 

Thitkado. a tree represented in the Burmese forests. It is 
the Cedrela Toona. 

Thttgee (Thagi). The practice of strangling and robbing. 

Thwethaekgti. Literally, “blood-drinker,” a military officer 
under the former native government in Burma. 

Tindal. An overseer or head of a gang of labourers. On 
board ship a boatswain. 

Topass. a sweeper on board ship. 

Vakil. An attorney, an authorised representative. 

Yoma. a main range of hills. 

Ywagahng. The agent of a village headman in Upper Burma. 

Ywathhgti. Headman of a village or group of villages in 
Upper Burma. 
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Note. — ^In preparing this index, I have been guided by the following prin- 
ciple: a reference to every general subject will be found under the head 
“ Buema,” and each subject which admits of subdivision will be found sepa- 
rately indexed under its proper head. An example will make the principle 
perfectly clear. If it is desired to know where the general treatment of 
Forest Administration is to be found, sufficient reference is given under the 
general head “Burma,” where, in its proper alphabetical order, occurs the 
entry “forest administration 62S-657.” If, however, it is desired to know 
where the treatment of some special phase of forest administration is to be 
found, the reference is given under the general head “Forest Administra- 
tion,” where, in alphabetical order, each element of forest administration 
is indexed separately, thus Forest Administration 623-657 abstract of 
the Burma Forest Act 628-636 appointments to the forest service, regulations 
for 637-648 area of reserved forest 918 area of unclassed State forest 918 
commercial exploitation 653-655 expenditure on forests 655-657 920 exploi- 
tation, general system of 650-653 finances of the forest department 655-657 
915-920 — ^and so on. 
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ADMINISTRATION, GENERAL 111- 
126 administration of a district 123- 
126 administrative divisions 111-116 
administrative manuals and codes 
120 121 administrative scheme of a 
division 116 assistant commissioners, 
their duties 122 chief secretary 117 
449 450 commissioners, their duties 

122 departments, imperial 118 119 
departments, provincial 119 120 dep- 
uty commissioners, their duties 122- 

123 district, administration of a 123- 

126 district treasury oflS.cer 124 125 
executive officers 122 extra assistant 
commissioners, their duties 122 finan- 
cial commissioner 118 452-454 

myooks, their duties 122 revenue 
secretary 117 450 451 secretariat 
117 118 449-454 secretary 117 451 
452 seeingaungs 122 system of con- 
trol 117-121 village headmen 122 
713-733 work of secretariat 117 449- 
454. 

AGRICULTURAL LOANS 611-613 
910 911 

AGRICULTURE 19 76 
ALAUNG PAYA 22 23 36 66 
ALLEN, MAJOR GRANT 62 
ALOMPRA 22 23 36 66 
ANIMISM 74 75 
ANORAT’A 67 

ABAKAN DIVISION 111 112 
ARAKANESE, THE, account of 65 
66 infirmities amongst 385 number 
of 3 58 

ASHBURTON, LORD 132 401 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, their 
duties 122 

AITCHISON, SIR CHARLES 135 
AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 539- 
548 

AUKLAND, LORD 29 

BAGYIDAW 23 29 
BAINES, MR. (afterwards Sir) JER- 
VOIS 80 87 

BARBOUR, SIR DAVID 522 531 545 
BAYTNHAUNG 22 
BENSON, COLONEL 29 
BERNARD, SIR CHARLES 675 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 973-1001 
BIGANDET, BISHOP 74 75 
BLINDNESS 87 88 384 385 
BRANDIS, SIR DIETRICH 626 


BRITISH METHODS of Government 
compared with native methods 101- 
110 

BUDDHISM, in its relation to the State 
71-74 number of adherents 271 358 

BURMA, acquisition by the British 21- 
57 administrative divisions 111-116 
agricultural loans 611-613 910 911 
agriculture 19 76 Animism 74 75 
area 2 audit of public accounts 539- 
548 bibliography 973-1001 births 
and deaths, statistics of 927-929 
blindness 87 88 384 385 boundaries 
1 Buddhism in its relation to the 
State 71-74 canals 670 671 census 
of 1901, tables from 355-385 chief 
commissionership created 91 Chin 
Hills 115 783-798 Chingpaw see 
Kachins, Chins, the 66 67 784-788 
cholera 738 925 civil justice, statistics 
of 485-490 civil service 127-172 387- 
421 457-482 climate 7-10 423-432 
coinage 549 550 commerce 799-830 
931-972 comparison between British 
and native rule in 101-110 co-opera- 
tive credit societies 614-622 council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor 99-101 
435-439 courts of law 181-186 191 
192 crime, statistics of 215-218 228- 
230 491-494 501 502 c\irrency ques- 
tion 521-528 customs duties 576 936 
deaf-mutism 84 86 87 384 385 

deaths and births, statistics of 927- 
929 departments, imperial 118 119 
departments, provincial 119 120 dis- 
eases, principal ones treated in the 
hospitals 738 925 dispensaries 734 
735 education 77-84 266-340 educa- 
tional statistics 309-314 513-520 em- 
ployment of natives in civil service 
155-161 examinations, departmental 
152-154 examinations for civil service 
136-144 403-421 excise revenue 575 
expenditure, public 578-580 exports, 
coasting 818-821 944 951-955 ex- 
ports, dutiable and free 576 827 936 
exports, foreign 808-811 941-943 ex- 
ports, government 821-823 958 ex- 
ports of rice 963 exports of teak 964 
exports, of treasure 823 957 exports, 
total value of 800 801 935 exports, 
trans-frontier 824-827 961 962 fi- 
nance 521-580 financial administra- 
tion 553-580 financial commissioner 
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118 452-454 financial statistics 567- 
573 833-839 financial system 521- 
552 first Burmese war 22-29 forest 
administration 623-657 forest policy 
623-625 forestry statistics 913-920 
forests 10-17 624 625 913-920 gen- 
eral administration described 111-126 
general description of 1-20 glossary 
1003 government of, described 90-110 
government stores, import and export 
of 821-823 958 harbour administra- 
tion 745-761 headmen of villages 122 
713-733 hospitals 734-739 923-925 
imports, coasting 811-818 944-950 

imports, dutiable and free 576 827 
936 imports, foreign 802-808 937- 
940 imports, government 821-823 
958 imports, of treasure 823 956 
imports, total value of 800 801 935 
imports, trans-frontier 824-827 959 
960 income tax 576 577 indigenous 
races 3 58-69 83 357 infirmities, 
population classified according to 84 

384 385 inhabitants of 2 3 58-89 
355-385 insanity 84-86 384 385 
741 irrigation 669-674 jail admin- 
istration 231-265 jail statistics 503- 
512 judicial administration 173-197 
483-494 judicial statistics 483-494 
justice, administration of 173-197 
483-494 Kachins 3 58 68 69 83 

385 Karenni 781 782 kyedangyi 

714 lakes 6 7 land, mortgages and 
sales of 908 land occupiers, classifica- 
tion of 909 land revenue policy 581- 
595 land-revenue settlement, details 
of 859-897 land-revenue, statistics 
of 610 611 899-907 land revenue 
system 581-622 land, sales and mort- 
gages of 908 land tenancies, details 
of 909 land tenures 595-602 law and 
justice 173-197 483-494 legal tender 
550 551 legislative council created 93 
legislative system 97-101 435-439 

leprosy 88 89 384 385 741 785 925 
Lieutenant-Governor 99-101 117 

Lieutenant-Governorship created 93 
literacy of the population 77-84 381- 
383 lunatic asylum 741 malarial 
fevers 738 925 Mandalay canal 670 
671 manufactures 20 medical ad- 
nainistration 734-742 medical statis- 
tics 921-929 mineral resources 19 20 
M6n canals 671 morphia, rules for the 
manufacture, possession, and sale of 
854 855 mortgages and sales of land 


908^ mountains 4 5 municipal ad- 
ministration 680-711 myingaungs 715 
myothugyi 715 716 717 722 nat- 
worship 74 75^ natives, their em- 
ployment in civil service 1 55-161 
natural divisions 3 4 non-ind igenous 
races 69 70 357 occupations, classifi- 
cation of population according to 75 
76 360-380 official correspondence, 
rules for 443-449 opium regulations 
843-855 opium revenue 574 836 837 
pacification of Upper Burma 45-57 
paper currency 551 552 pensions 
government officials 163-169 457-482 
people of 2 3 58-89 355-385 physical 
features 3-10 plague 740 police 
administration 198-230 police statis- 
tics 497-500 p6ngyi 72-75 81 pop- 
ulation 2 3 58-89 355-385 port 
administration 745-761 postal sta- 
tistics 840 841 prison administration 
231-265 prison statistics 262-265 
503-512 progress between 1826 and 
1865 102-110 provincial contract 
561-563 provincial rates 576 public 
instruction 266-340 513-520 public 
works 658-679 public works depart- 
ment 118 119 537-539 541 658-662 
races, indigenous 3 58-69 83 357 
races, non-indigenous 69 70 357 

railways 674-679 rainfall 7-9 430- 
432 religions 2 71-75 358 359 rev- 
enue, public 568-578 835-837 rivers 
5 6 sales and mortgages of land 908 
salt revenue 574 sanitary administra- 
tion 742-744 schools, see under public 
instruction, second Burmese War 
29-36 secretariat 117 118 449-454 
Shamanism 74 75 Shan States 114 
115 762-782 Shans, the 62-64 764 
765 shipping 827-830 965-972 

Shwebo canal 671 small-pox 738-740 
925 stamp revenue 574 575 taik 
714 taxation 568-577 teak 11 16 
626-628 651 657 temperature 9 10 
425-429 432 thathameda 607-609 
730 732 733 904 third Burmese 
War 36-44 thugyi 714 716 thwe- 
thaukgyis 715 trade and shipping 
799-830 931-972 trans-frontier trade 
824-827 959-962 treasure, import 
and export of 823 956 957 treaties 
relating to Burma 343-353 tubercular 
diseases 738 925 under British and 
under native rule 101-1 10 vaccination 
739 740 926 vegetation 17 18 

venereal diseases 738 925 village ad- 
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BURMA (Continued) 
ministration 122 712-733 village 

headmen 122 713-733 vital statistics 
927-929 wars 22-44 weights and 
measures, Burmese and Indian 842 
women 76 81-84 ywathugyi 7l7 
BURMESE RACE, characteristics of 
60-62 infirmities 385 literacy of 83 
number of 3 58 origin of 59 60 
BURMESE WARS 22-44 
BURNEY, MAJOR 29 

CAMPBELL, SIR ARCHIBALD 27 
CANALS 670 671 

CANNING, LIEUTENANT (after- 
wards Captain) 25 26 
CAREY, BERTRAM S. 784 
CENSUS of 1901, tables from 355-385 
CHINGPAW see KACHINS 
CHIN HILLS 115 783-798 adminis- 
tration of 791-798 agriculture 788 
789 British occupation of 790 791 
Chin Hills Regulation 791-798 civil 
justice 798 criminal justice 798 de- 
scription of the country 783 784 ef- 
fects of British occupation 791 head- 
men and their powers 792 finance 798 
industries and trades 788-790 in- 
habitants 66 67 784-788 jurisdiction 
and special powers of officers in 793- 
796 justice 798 manufacture 789 
policy of Government in 791 popula- 
tion of 784 special rules as to arms, 
ammunition, opium, and forests 797 
taxation 797 798 trades and indus- 
tries 788-790 under native rule 790 
villages 786-788 water supply 787 
788 

CHINS, THE, account of 66 67 784- 
788 carrying capacity of 786 char- 
acteristics of 785 divisions of 785 
effects of British occupation on 791 
industries and trades of 788-790 in- 
sanity amongst 85 86 385 jhoomers 
786 787 leprosy amongst 89 385 *785 
literacy of 83 number of 3 58^ 784 
physical development of 785 raiding 
tribes 787 taungya cutters 786 787 
trades and industries of 788-790 un- 
cleanliness of 786 villages of 786-788 
water supply of 787 788 
CHOLERA 738 925 
CHURCHILL, LORD RANDOLPH 41 
CIVIL DIVISIONS, account of 111-116 
administrative scheme of 116 area of 
2 population of 3 according to re- 
ligions 358 359 


JUSTICE, statistics of 485-490 
POLICE see POLICE, CIVIL 

CIVIL SERVICE 127-172 387-421 
457-482 Burma Commission 128 129 
classification of the service 128 cleri- 
cal service 149-152 college at Fort 
William 130 131 competitive ex- 
aminations introduced 132 conference 
on 142 departmental examinations 
152-154 early regulation by statute 
130 East India Company and 130-133 
employment of natives 155-161 ex- 
amination, regulations for 136-143 
405-410 examination, selection from 
papers set at 410-421 examination, 
final 141 407-409 examinations 136- 

144 152-154 403-421 examina- 

tions, their severity 140 family pen- 
sion regulations 167-169 Fitzpatrick, 
Sir Dennis, his views on 155-161 gen- 
eral administrative service 128 Hai- 
leybury College 131 132 historical 
account of 129-136 Indian civil ser- 
vice 129-144 387-401 inquiry into 
system in 1876 135 inquiry into sys- 
tem in 1886 135 136 languages re- 
quired 153 154 leave rules for officials 
169-172 linguistic studies, encourage- 
ment of 154 155 Macaulay commis- 
sion on 132-135 387-401 natives, 

employment of 155-161 open com- 
petitive examination 136-140 143 144 
405-421 papers set at examination 
410-421 pensions of officials 163-169 
457-482 professional services 128 
promotion, system of 155 provincial 
civil service 144 145 public service 
commission 145 regulations for ex- 
aminations 136-142 405-410 regu- 
lations, new, for examinations in 1906 
142 143 report of Macaulay com- 
mission on 132-135 387-401 re- 

tirement of officials 164 166 salaries 
of officials 161-163 special services 
128 subjects of examination 136-144 
subordinate civil service 146-149 
technical services 128 Wellesley, 
Lord, and 130 131 

CIVIL SERVICE, INDIAN 129-144 
387-421 

CrVEL SERVICE, PROVINCIAL 144 

145 

CIVIL - SERVICE, SUBORDINATE 
146-149 

CLIMATE 7-10 423-432 

COINAGE ACT, THE INDIAN 549 
550 
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COLQUHOUN, ARCHIBALD R. 62 
COLVIN, SIR AUCKLAND 545 
COMMERCE 799-830 
COMMISSIONERS, their duties 122 
CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIE- 
TIES 614-622 agricultural banks and 
credit societies 615 audit 621 co- 
operative credit societies Act 614 
credit societies and agricultural banks 
615 difficulty of obtaining money 615 
education of people to system 622 
election of members 618 financial aid 
by Government 621 Government 
guidance and control 618 619 lia- 
bility unlimited 617 loans by Govern- 
ment and native money lenders 614 
loans to be made to members only 
619 members, election of 618 naem- 
bership open to all 617 618 objects 
of present legislation 616 617 people 
to be educated to system 622 resi- 
dence, question of 618 security, 
character of 619 620 shares, limit on 
number to be held 621 simplicity and 
elasticity desirable 616 unlimited 
liability 617 special legislation neces- 
sary 615 616 

COUNCIL OF INDIA 93-95 
COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA 93 95-98 
COUNCIL OF THE LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR 99-101 435-439 
COUPERIE, TERRIEN DE LA 62 
COX, CAPTAIN HIRAM 24 
CRANBOURNE, LORD (afterwards 
Marquess of Salisbury) 102 
CRIME, statistics of 215-218 228-230 
491-494 501 502 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE, statistics of 
491-494 

CROMER, LORD 532 545 
CROSS, LORD 546 

CROSTHWAITE, SIR CHARLES 712 
766 

CUMING, E. D. 60 
CURRENCY QUESTION 521-528 549- 
552 closing of Indian mints to free 
coinage of gold and silver 527 cur- 
rency notes in circulation, number and 
value of 552 difficulties caused by 
faU of rupee 522 523 effects of fall 
of exchange, on Government servants 
523 on export of produce 523 524 
on Indian commerce 524 525 on 
volume of imports and exports 525 on 
investment of capital 625 526 ex- 
change value of the rupee from 1873- 


1899 528 final action on Indian cur- 
rency 527 Fowler report 521 527 
Herschell report 521 523-527 history 
prior to 1893 522 Indian Coinage Act 
549 550 Indian Currency Committee 
of 1893 521 523-527 Indian Currency 
Committee of 1898 521 Indian Paper 
Currency Act 551 552 
CURZON, LORD 562 
CUSHING, DR. J. N. 62 764 
CUSTOMS DUTIES 576 936 

DACOITS 48 49 
DALHOUSIE, LORD 33 
DALY, LIEUTENANT H. 765 
DEAF-MUTISM 84 86 87 384 385 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 117-120 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS, their 
duties 122 123 

DESCRIPTION, GENERAL, of Burma 
1-20 

DICKENS, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
554 555 

DISEASES, anaemia 925 blindness 87 

88 384 385 carcinoma 925 cholera 
738 925 deaf-mutism 84 86 87 384 
385 debility 925 dysentery 738 925 
general diseases 738 925 leprosy 88 

89 384 385 741 785 925 local dis- 

eases 738 925 malarial fevers 738 
925 plague 740 principal diseases 
treated in the hospitals 738 925 

rheumatic ailments 738 925 sar- 
coma 925 scurvy 925 small-pox 
738-740 925 statistics of 738 952 
tubercular diseases 738 925 venereal 
diseases 738 925 worms 738 925 

DISTRICT, administration of a 123-126 
DIVISIONS see CIVIL DIVISIONS 
DUFFERIN, LORD 44 
DUTT, R. C. 582 
DYSENTERY 738 925 

EALES, H. L. 78 79 81 
EDUCATION see PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION 

ERSKINE, GENERAL 24 
EXAMINATIONS, abuse of 272 273 
civil service 136-144 403-421 depart- 
mental 152-154 forest service 637-648 
in languages 153 154 in law 153 154 
in revenue procedure 153 154 in 
treasury work 153 154 teachers' 307- 
309 

EXCHANGE see CURRENCY QUES- 
TION 
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EXCISE REVENUE 575 

EXPENDITURE, PUBLIC 578-580 

838 839 see also under each depart- 
ment , as Public Works, Police, etc, 

EXPORTS see TRADE AND SHIP- 
PING 

EXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSION- 
ERS, their duties 122 

FERRARb, BERTHA 60 Ferrars, Max 
60 

FERRY, JULES 41 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 553- 
580 (see also under Financial System, 
Revenue, Land Revenue System, Tax- 
ation) Burma provincial contract 
561-562 changes in provincial con- 
tract system 562 563 classification 
of public funds 563-567 customs 
duties 576 936 district cess funds 565 
district funds 565 566 expenditure 
and receipts, gross 567 835 expendi- 
ture heads 561 562 838 839 expen- 
diture, imperial 564 565 835 ex- 
penditure, incorporated local 835 ex- 
penditure, objects of 578-580 838 

839 expenditure, postal 840 expen- 
diture, provincial 565 835 financial 
statistics, general 567-573 835-839 
funds, local 565 566 funds, municipal 
567 general financial statistics 567- 
573 835-839 imperial expenditure 
564 565 835 imperial revenue 564 

835 local funds, excluded 566 local 

funds, incorporated 565 566 835 

municipal funds 567 old centralised 
system 554-558 present system of 
provincial contracts 558-561 pro- 
vincial contract system 553-563 pro- 
vincial expenditure 565 835 ^ provin- 
cial revenue 565 835 public funds, 
classification of 563-567 receipts and 
expenditure, gross 567 835 reforms of 
Lord Mayo 557 558 reforms sug- 
gested in 1867 556 557 revenue 
heads 561 562 836 837 revenue, 
imperial 564 835 revenue, incor- 

porated local 835 revenue, opium 574 

836 837 revenue, postal 840 rev- 
enue, provincial 565 835 revenue, 
public 568-578 835-837 statistics of 
567-573 835-839 Taunggyi improve- 
ment fund 565 566 taxation 568-573 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER 118 
452—454 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS 567-573 
835-839 
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FINANCIAL SYSTEM (see aUo under 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION) 
521-552 accounts, general 535 536 
accounts of district treasuries 535 ad- 
ministrative procedure in the India 
Office 529 audit by the civil account- 
ants-general in the provinces 539 540 
audit of forest department accounts 
541 audit of home accounts 529 530 
audit of post office accounts 541 audit 
of public accounts 539-548 audit of 


public works accounts 541 audit, test 
541 542 auditing, opinion of the 
Indian Expenditure Commission on 
Indian 542-548 bronze coinage 549 
550 budget 533 534 536 537 cen- 
tral financial department 530 Coinage 
Act, the Indian 549 550 currency 
notes in circulation, number and value 
of 552 currency question 521-528 di- 
mensions and designs of coins 550 dis- 


trict treasuries 530 district treasuries, 
accounts of 535 estimates of expendi- 
ture 536 537 estimates of revenue 


533 estimates for public works 538 
539 exchange value of the rupee from 
1873 to 1899 528 expenditure, civil 
533 534 expenditure, estimates of 
636 537 expenditure, functions of 
finance department in relation to 533- 
537 expenditure, functions of public 
works department in relation to 537- 
539 e:^enditure in England 528 529 
expenditure, military 534 537 ex- 
penditure, public works 534 537 fi- 
nancial machinery 528-548 forest de- 
partment accounts, audit of 541 funds, 
movement of 534 535 general ac- 
counts 535 536 home estimates 529 


Indian Coinage Act 549 550 Indian 
Paper Currency Act 551 552 legal 
tender 550 551 movement of funds 


534 535 nickel coinage 549 organ- 
isation of finance department 530 
Paper Currency Act, the Indian 551 
552 post office accounts, audit of 
541 public-works audit 541 public 
works estimates 538 539 revenue, 
estimates of 533 revenue, functions 
of finance department in relation to 
collection of 531-533 revenue system 
compared with that of the United 
Kingdom 531 532 revenue system of 
India, brief outline of 532 533 rev- 
enues, responsibility for their adminis- 
tration 528 silver coinage 549 test 
audit 541 542 
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FITZPATRICK, SIR DENNIS 155 
FOREST ADMINISTRATION 623-657 
(see also under Forests) abstract of 
the Burma Forest Act 628-636 ap- 
pointments to the forest service, regu- 
lations for 637-648 area of reserved 
forest 918 area of unclassed State 
forest 918 commercial exploitation 
653-655 expenditure on forests 655- 
657 920 exploitation, general sys- 
tem of 650-653 finances of the forest 
department 655-657 915-920 fi- 

nancial results in Lower Burma 916 
917 financial results in Upper Burma 
916 917 fire, protection from 919 
forest expenditure, details of 656 920 
forest officers 635 636 forest policy 
623-625 forest-produce, control of in 
transit 634 635 forest revenue, de- 
tails of 656 918 919 fuel, out-tum of 
655 657 915 history of 625-628 im- 
perial forest service 636 leave regula- 
tions in forest service 646 647 man- 
agement of State reserve forests 651- 
653 officials and their salaries 636 
organisation of the forest service 636 
637 out-turn of fuel 655 657 915 
out-tum of minor forest produce 655 
657 out-turn of timber 651 655 915 
out-turn, total 918 pensions 646 647 
probationers in forest service, regula- 
tions for their appointment 637-648 
protection of forests and forest produce 
632 633 provident fund 648 pro- 
vincial forest service 636 regulations 
for appointments to the forest service 
637-648 reservation of State forests 
648-650 reserved forests 630-632 
918 reserved trees 632 633 revenue 
from forests 655-657 918 919 sal- 
aries of officials 636 statistics of 913- 
920 subordinate forest service 636 
teak 11 16 626-628 651 657 915 
timber extracted from forests 651 655 
915 work of the department 648-656 
FORESTS (see also under Forest Ad- 
ministration), administrative classifica- 
tion of 624 625 area of reserved 
forests 650 918 area of unclassed 
State forest 918 commesrcial exploita- 
tion 653-655 description of 10-17 
624 625 expenditure on 656 920 ex- 
ploitation, general system of 650-653 
fire, protection from 919 manage- 
ment of State reserve forests 651-653 
out-turn of fuel 655 657 915 out- 
turn of minor forest produce 655 657 


out-turn of timber 651 655 915 out- 
turn, total 918 revenue from 655-657 
918 919 teak 11 16 626-628 651 
657 915 timber extracted from 651 
655 915 

FORSYTH, SIR DOUGLAS 38 39 

FOWLER REPORT on Indian Cur- 
rency 521 527 

FOWLER, SIR HENRY 527 

FRYER, SIR FREDERIC 766 

FYTCHE, COLONEL A. 102 

GLOSSARY 1003 

GOVERNMENT, British and native 
methods compared 101-110 

GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 90-110 
British and native methods compared 
101-110 chief Commissionership cre- 
ated 91 Council of India 93-95 coun- 
cil of the Governor-General of India 
93 95-98 council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor 99-101 435-439 Governor- 
General of India 93 95-98 historical 
account of 90-93 legislation by 
Governor-General of India and his 
council 97 98 legislation by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and his council 99- 
101 435-439 legislative business, 

rules for the conduct of 100 101 435- 
439 legislative council created 93 
Lieutenant-Governor 99-101 Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship created 93 na- 
tive and British methods compared 
101-110 Secretary of State for India 
93-95 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
93 95-98 

GRIERSON, DR. 63 64 65 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 131 132 
389 390 400 

HALL, FIELDING 60 62 

HARBOUR ADMINISTRATION 745- 
761 accounts and estimates 755-757 
Akyab 745 746 Bassein 745 746 
borrowing powers 752-754 control of 
Government 757 758 debt of Ran- 
goon Port 760 disposal of funds 754 
755 estimates and accounts 755-757 
expenditure of Rangoon Port 761 
finances of port of Rangoon 760 761 
funds, disposal of 754 755 Govern- 
ment control of 757 758 Kyaukpyu 

745 Mergui 745 746 Mouhnein 745 

746 minor ports, administration of 
746 port commissioners, conduct of 
business by 749-752 port commis- 
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HARBOUR ADMINISTRATION (Con- 

tinimi) 

sioners, coiLstitutioii of 748 740 prin- 
cipal ports and th<ur trade 745 746 
Rangoon Port 746-750 Rangoon 
Port administration 746-761 Tavoy 
745 746 

HARTINGTON, LORI3 546 
HEADMEN of villages 122 713-733 
HEKSC’HiCLL REPORT on Indian 
Currency 521 523-527 
HOSPITALS under MIODIOAL AND 
SAN rrARY A DM INISTRATION 
HUNTER, SIR VV. W. 568 

ILBERT, SIR COIJRTIONAY 93 
IMPORTS under TRAim AND 
SHIPPING 

INCOME TAX 576 577 
INDIAN COINAGE ACT 549 550 
INDIAN PAPER CURRENCY ACT 
551 552 

INFIRMITIES, population classified ac- 
cording to 84 384 385 
INSANITY 84-86 384 385 741 
INSEIN REFORMATORY SCHOOL 
331-340 

IRRAWADDY DIVISION 112 113 
IRRIGATION 609-074 see aUo under 
PUBLIC WORKS 

JAIL STATISTICS 262-265 503-512 
JAILS eee PRISON ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

JOWETT, DR. BENJAMIN 132 
JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 173- 
197 483-494 Acts of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council 179 advocates 
187 188 Americans, special status of 
195-197 appeals in civil cases 186 
489 490 appeals in criminal cases 
183 184 494 assessors, trial by 195 
Bengal Regulation 180 Burma Code 

180 Chief Court 181 182 civil courts 

181 182 185 186 192 civil justice, 
statistics of 485-490 civil law 176 
Civil Procedure Code 176 177 Code, 
the Burma 180 codes, the Indian 
173-177 criminal courts 181-185 192 
criminal justice, statistics of 491-494 
criminal law 173-176 Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code 175 176 Europeans, 
special stattis of 195-197 fees of ad- 
vocates and pleaders 189-191 Gen- 
eral Acts of the Governor-General in 
Council 178 high courts 181 182 
Indian Codes 173-177 judicial com- 


missioner 182 judicial oflS.cers, civil 
186 judicial officers, criminal 185 
judicial officers, pay of 193 judicial 
organisation 181 182 judicial sta- 
tistics 191 192 483—494 jury trials 
193-195 language used in the courts 
182 183 law officers 182 laws ad- 
ministered in Burma 177-181 Local 
Acts of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil 178 native law, when applicable 
180 Notifications 179 180 Penal 
Code 173-175 pay of judicial officers 
193 petition-writers 1& 189 plead- 
ers 187 powers of civil courts 185 186 
reference and revision in criminal cases 
184 Regulations 178 179 statistics 
of 191 192 483-494 trial by assessors 
195 trial by jury 193-195 trial of 
Europeans and Americans 195-197 

KACHINS, THE, account of 68 69 
infirmities amongst 385 literacy of 
83 number of 3 58 

KARENNI 781 782 

KARENS, THE, account of 64 65 in- 
firmities amongst 385 literacy of 83 
number of 3 58 

KUHN, E. 59 

KYEDANGYI 714 

LAND REVENUE POLICY 581-595 
alleged connection between revenue 
policy and famine 582 583 assess- 
ment of land revenue, its connection 
with famine 590-592 assessment of 
land revenue, three possible causes 
of hardship in 592 693 cesses on 
land, suggested limitation of 589 590 
connection between revenue assess- 
ment and famine 590-592 enhance- 
ments, suggested limitation of 588 

589 famine and revenue assessment, 

their connection 590-592 improve- 
ments in procedure 587 588 improve- 
ments, their exemption from assess- 
ment 588 inquiry into 581 582 

local rates, incidence of 590 local 
taxation 590 permanent settlement 
583 584 reforms suggested 585- 

590 ryotwari 584 585 settlements, 
long and short, compared 588 sum- 
mary of inquiry into 594 tempo- 
rary settlement 584 term of settle- 
ment 587 zemindari 584 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT 857- 
897 assessment and settlement, prin- 
ciples of 878 879 assessment, object. 
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LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT of in Upper Burma 606 607 statistics 

{Continued) of land revenue 610 611 899-907 

of 859 860 classification of land summary of inquiry into 594 survey, 

874-877 crop-cutting and statistics supplementary 603 607 survey, sys- 

of out-turn 863-865 customs, record tern of 602-604 temporary settlement 

of native 873 874 demarkation of 584 thathameda 607-609 730 732 

lands preliminary to survey 860 esti- 733 904 water-rate 903 zemindari 

mates of production 863-865 forms of 584 

registers, statements, and reports 883- LEFEVRE, J. G. SHAW 132 401 
897 grants 869 870 grazing grounds LEGISLATION, by Governor-General 
870 holdings 868 869 inspection of India and his council 97 98 177-179 

of land 874-877 leases 870 objects by Lieutenant-Governor and his coun- 

of assessment 859 860 occupation, cil 99-101 179 435-439 by Regula- 

records of 865-874 proposals and tion 98 by temporary Ordinances 98 

results, report of 880-882 recess 882 conduct of legislative business, rules 

883 records of rights and of occupa- for the 100 101 435-439 in force in 

tion 865-874 records, preparation of Burma 177-181 for Scheduled Dis- 

870-874 registers, statements, and tricts 98 

reports, forms used 883-897 report LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS, Rules for 
of proposals and results 880-882 re- the conduct of 100 101 435-439 

ports, statements, and registers, forms LEPROSY 88 89 384 385 741 785 925 
used 883-897 rights, record of 865- LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 99-101 
874 settlement, principles of 878 117 

879 statements, registers, and reports, LOWELL, A. LAWRENCE 129 132 
forms used 883-897 statistics, collec- LOWIS, C. C. 58 59 73 77 84 
tion and application of 877 878 sur- LUNATIC ASYLUM 741 
vey, revision 862 survey, the 861-863 LYONS, LORD 41 
tenants 870 village history, records 

of 873 874 MACAULAY COMMISSION on Indian 

LAND REVENUE SYSTEM 581-622 Civil Service 132-135 387-401 
{see also under Land Revenue Policy, MACAULAY, LORD 132 157 173 401 
and Land Revenue Settlement), agri- MACLAGAN, EDWARD DOUGLAS 85 
cultural loans 611-613 910 911 capi- MACMAHON, COLONEL 64 
tation tax 609 902 co-operative MAHA THA-MIMDAM RAJAH 35 36 
credit societies 614-622 defaulters, MALARIAL FEVERS 738 925 
revenue proceedings against 907 fish- MANDALAY CANAL 670 671 
eries, revenue from 610 905 land MANDALAY DIVISION 113 114 
occupiers, classification of 909 land MANUHA, KING 67 
rate in heu of capitation tax 609 903 MASON, DR. 60 64 65 
land revenue, minor sources of 609-611 MAYO, LORD 556 557 
land revenue policy 581-595 land MCLEOD, CAPTAIN 30 
revenue, statistics of 610 611 899-907 MEDICAL AND SANITARY AD- 
land tenancies, details of 909 land MINISTRATION 734-744 921-929 

tenures, historical 595 596 land civil surgeoncies 737 diseases, prin- 

tenures, present 596-602 land ten- cipal, treated in hospitals 738 925 

ures, statistics of 601 602 miscel- expenditure on 742 924 expenditure 

laneous land revenue 609-611 906 on civil sanitary works 744 hos- 

mortgages and sales of land 908 ordi- pitals, classification of 734 735 lep- 

nary land-revenue, statistics of 901 rosy 741 lunatic asylum 741 medi- 

permanent settlement 583 584 re- cal institutions, number of 735 

forms suggested 585-590 revenue medical department, staff of 735- 

from fisheries 610 revenue proceed- 738 medical department, work of 

ings against defaulters 907 ryotwari 738-740 medical officers, appoint- 

584 585 sales and mortgages of land ment of 735-737 medical officers, 

908 settlement, details of 857-897 salaries of 737 operations, surgical 

settlement, system of in Lower Burma 738 739 patients treated in hospitals 

604r-606 857-897 settlement, system for principal ffiseases 738 925 plague 
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MEDICAL AND SANITARY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION {Continued) 

740 salaries of medical officers 737 
spitary administration 742-744 sta- 
tistics of 921—926 surgical operations 
738 739 vaccination 739 740 926 
vital statistics 927-929 


MEDICAL STATISTICS 921-929 
MEIKTILA DIVISION 114 
MELVILL, DR. HENRY 132 
MILITARY POLICE see under POLICE, 
MILITARY 

MINBy DIVISION 114 
MINDON MIN, KING 23 36-40 
MON CANALS 671 


MORPHIA, rules for the manufacture, 
possession, and sale of 854 855 
MOUNG BHE 31 
MOUNG BHEIN 31 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 680- 
711 committees 681 707 commit- 
tees, their organisation and powers 
685-696 699-701 constitution of 

municipalities 684 685 707 control 
by Government 701-706 debt 682 
683 expenditure 708-711 finance 

682 707-711 funds and property 698 
699 general review of 680 681 Gov- 
ernment control of 701-706 Municipal 
Act, the Burma 683-706 municipal 
committees 681 707 municipal com- 
mittees, their organisation and powers 
685-696 699-701 municipal debt 682 

683 municipal expenditure 708-711 

municipal finance 682 707-711 mu- 
nicipal funds and property 698 699 
municipal revenue 707 708 710 mu- 
nicipal taxation 683 696-698 mu- 
nicipalities, constitution of 684 685 
707 municipalities, number of 681 
707 municipalities, population of 681 
707 municipalities, statistics relating 
to 706-711 number of municipalities 
681 707 offences affecting public 

health, safety, or convenience 701 
population of municipalities 681 707 
property and funds 698 699 public 
health, safety, or convenience, offences 
respecting 701 Rangoon municipality 
680 681 710 711 revenue 707 708 
710 review of 680 681 sanitation 
699-701 small towns 706 statistics 
of 706-711 taxation 683 696-698 


towns, small 706 
MYINGAUNG 715 
MYOOKS, their duties 122 
MYOTHUGYI 715 716 717 722 


NAT-WORSHIP 74 75 

NATIVE METHODS of government 
compared witt British methods 101- 

NATIVES, their employment in civil 
service 165-161 

NGA CHO 57 

NISBET, DR. JOHN 36 38 596 608 
625 648 665 674 

N9N-REGULATION PROVINCE, def- 
inition of 91 


UOCUPATIONS, classification of popu- 
lation according to 75 76 360-380 
O’CONNOR, V. C. SCOTT 60 
OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, rules 
for 443-449 


OFFICIALS (see also under each depart- 
ment, as Public Works, Police, etc.) 
leave rules for 169-172 pensions of 
163-169 212-214 457-482 retire- 
ment of 164 166 salaries of 161-163 
training, selection, and appointment 
of 129-161 389-401 
OPIUM REGULATIONS 843-855 
OPIUM REVENUE 574 836 857 


PACIFICATION of Upper Burma 45-57 
PAG4N MIN, KING 23 30 31 36 
PAKOKKU CHIN HILLS 115 
PAPER CURRENCY ACT, THE IND- 
IAN 551 552 
PEGU DIVISION 112 
PENSIONS 163-169 457-482 646 647 
PHAYRE, SIR ARTHUR 36 37 
PIGOTT, F. T. 180 
PILCHER, MR. 63 64 
PLAGUE 740 

POLICE ADMINISTRATION 198-230 
{see also under POLICE, CIVIL, and 
POLICE, MILITARY) 

POLICE, CIVIL 198-219 administra- 
tive areas 200 201 appointments in 
201 202 girmament of 208 caste of 
officers and men 208 conditions of ser- 
vice in 203 cost of 499 crime, statis- 
tics of 215-218 228-230 491-494 501 
502 discipline and internal manage- 
ment 219 enlistments in 201 202 ex- 
aminations for 204 leave 209 210 
number of 200 497 officers of 200 
organisation of 199-201 pay of all 
ranks 210-212 pensions 212-214 478 
479 promotion in 204 205 provident 
fund 214 215 punitive police 218 
race of officers and men 208 Rangoon 
Town Police 227-230 religion of 
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POLICE; CIVIL {Continued) 
officers and men 208 rewards, system 
of 205-207 salaries of all ranks 210- 
212 strength of 200 497 training of 
203 204 work of 215-218 
POLICE, MILITARY 51 52 219-227 
cost of 500 discipline and internal 
management 226 227 general descrip- 
tion of 219-221 leave 221-223 num- 
ber of 221 498 officers of 221 pay 
223 pensions 223-226 promotion in 
220 strength of 221 498 
PONGYI 72-75 81 

POPULATION 2 3 58-89 355-385 ac- 
cording to age, sex, language, religion, 
and literacy 382 according to age, 
sex, religion, and literacy 381 ac- 
cording to infirmities, by districts 384 
according to infirmities, by race 385 
according to literacy 77-84 381-383 
according to literacy by districts and 
natural divisions 383 according to 
occupations 75 76 360-380 accord- 
ing to religions 2 71 358 359 in- 
digenous 3 58-69 83 357 non-in- 
digenous 69 70 357 

PORT ADMINISTRATION see HAR- 
BOUR ADMINISTRATION 
POSTAL STATISTICS 840 841 
PRENDERGAST, MAJOR-GENERAL 
43 

PRINCE OF PROME 30 
PRINCE OF WALES (now King Ed- 
ward VII) 39 

PRINCE, THE NYAUNGYAN 40 
PRINCE, THE TAROOP-MAW 30 
PRISON ADMINISTRATION 231-265 
appointments 250 central jails 231 
232 classification of jails 231 232 
convict overseers 254 255 convict 
warders 255 256 convict watchmen 
254 convicts employed as ofldcials 
253-256 cost of 262 263 510 511 
deaths in jails 265 509 512 discipline 
of convicts 256-261 discipline of 
officials 251-253 district jails 231 232 
duties of jail officials 236-250 employ- 
ment of convicts as jail officials 253- 
256 finances 262 263 510 511 good- 
conduct marks 265 group superin- 
tendent 251 industries in prisons 261 
inspection 234r-236 inspector-gen- 
eral 232-234 jail department, staff of 
236 jailers 249 labour performed by 
convicts 261 mark system 265 med- 
ical officer 240-244 medical subordi- 
nates 245-249 military drill of jail 


officials 249 mortality in jails 265 512 
offences, prison 256-261 pay of jail 
officials 236 prison industries 261 
prison offences 256-261 promotion 
250 251 punishments allowed 259- 
261 punishments of prison offences 
256-261 salaries of jail officials 236 
security furnished by officials 250 
sickness in jails 265 512 statistics of 
262-265 503-512 superintendents 

236-240 supervision 232-236 visit- 
ors to jails 234r-236 
PROVINCIAL CONTRACT 553-563 
PROVINCIAL RATES 576 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 266-340 513- 
520 administration of, in Burma 290- 
340 agricultural education 286 287 
industrial schools 285 boarding- 
houses 288 Burma Educational 
Syndicate 294-300 classification of 
schools and colleges 301-305 com- 
mercial education 285 286 cost 

of 312-314 519 defects of present 
system 269 270 discipline 325 326 
education and the Government service 
270-272 education of Europeans and 
Eurasians 282 283 education of 

native chiefs and nobles 283 educa- 
tion of women 280 educational policy 
267-290 Educational Syndicate, the 
Burma 294-300 ethics of education 
278 279 examinations, abuse of 272 
273 examinations, teachers' 307-309 
expenditure on 312-314 extent of, in 
India 269 female education 280 
Government control 273 grant-in-aid 
system 315-331 history of Indian ed- 
ucation since 1854, 268 269 history 
of Indian education to 1854, 267 268 
hostels 288 Indian educational policy 
267-290 Insein Reformatory School 
331-340 inspection 288 289 291 292 
itinerant teachers 329 330 languages 
used 279 280 merits of present sys- 
tem 269 270 moral training 325 326 
municipal control of 292-294 normal 
schools 305 306 308 309 number of 
institutions 309 310 515 516 offi- 
cials of educational services 289 300 
pay of officials 300 301 primary edu- 
cation 273-277 private enterprise in 
273 private institution defined 302 
public institution defined 302 pupil 
teachers 306 330 Reformatory, the 
Insein 331-340 responsibility for 290 
291 salaries in education department 
300 301 scholars, classified according 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION {Continued) 
to sex and race or creed 520 scholars, 
classified according to stages of instruc- 
tion 311 312 517 518 scholars, num- 
ber of 309-312 515 516 scholarships 
314 315 school, aided, defined 302 
school, Government, defined 305 
school, indigenous, defined 302 school, 
municipal, defined 305 school, Insein 
reformatory 331-340 schools, art 284 
schools, classified according to manage- 
ment 310 311 schools, classification 
of 301-305 schools, normal or training 

305 306 308 309 schools, number of 
309 310 515 516 schools, primary 
303 304 schools, secondary 303 304 
secondary education 277 278 selec- 
tion and training of teachers 305-309 
staff of education department 300 
stages of instruction 304 311 312 517 
518 statistics of 309-314 513-520 
teachers' certificates 307-309 teach- 
ers, itinerant 329 330 teachers, pupil 

306 330 teachers, their selection 

and training 305-309 technical edu- 
cation 283 284 training and selection 
of teachers 305-309 training schools 
305 306 308 309 training colleges 
287 288 university education 280- 
282 

PUBLIC WORKS 658-679 (see dso 
under Public Works Department) ac- 
counts branch 659 660 appointments 
659-662 buildings and roads branch 
662-669 capital expenditure on imp^ 
rial irrigation works 671 672 civil 
buildings, expenditure on 664 665 
civil works, imperial 664 classification 
of 662 663 communications 665-667 
communications, e^enditure on 666 
department, organisation of 658-662 
embankments 672 establishments, 
expenditure on 668 669 executive 
branch 660-662 expenditure, capit^, 
on imperial irrigation works 671 ^72 
expenditure, general analysis of in 
buildings and roads branch 668 669 
expenditure on 663 expenditure on 
civil buildings 664 665 expentoure 
on communications 666 expenditure 
on irrigation 669 670 expenditure on 
military works 664 expenditme on 
minor irrigation works and navigation 
672-674 expenditure on miscellane- 
ous public improvements 667 genem 
organisation of the department 
662 irrigation works, imperial, capital 


expenditure on 671 672 irrigation, 
expenditure on 669 670 irrigation 
works 669-674 irrigation works, im- 
perial 670-672 irrigation works, minor 
672-674 Mandalay canal 670 671 
military works 663 664 minor irriga- 
tion works 672-674 miscellaneous 
public improvements 667 Mon canals 
671 organisation of the department 
658-662 pay of officials 659 661 
plant, expenditure on 668 669 rail- 
ways, finances of 678 railways, his- 
torical 674-676 railways, len^h of 
line open 677 railways, working of 
676-678 salaries 659 661 Shwebo 
canal 671 tools, expenditure on 668 
669 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 118 
119 537-539 541 658-652 (see aUo 
under Public Works) audit of ac- 
counts 541 estimates 538 539 fam- 
ine protective works 538 financial 
administration of 538 military works 
537 operations of 537 organisation 
of 658-662 railways 538 telegraphs 
537 work of 537 


RACES (see also under each race) in- 
digenous 3 58-69 non-mdigenous 

69 70 

RAILWAYS 674r-679 
RAINFALL 7-9 430-432 
RANGOON, crime in 229 230 munici- 
pality of 680 710 711 Port Act 746— 
759 port administration 746-761 
port debt 760 port expenditure 760 
761 port revenue 760 town police 
227—230 500 

REFORMATORY SCHOOL, THE IN- 
SEIN 331-340 , „ . . 

REGULATION PROVINCE, definition 

of 91 ^ 

RELIGIONS, Animism, 74 75 Buddh- 
ism 71-74 literacy of adherents of 
various 84 Nat-worriiip 74 75 pop- 
ulation classified according to 2 71 
538 539 Shamanism 74 75 
revenue, PUBLIC 5^78 835^7 
(see cdso under Taxation, Land Roj(" 
enue System) cost of collecting 577 
578 customs 576 936 discrepancies 
in official reports 575 576 distinction 
between revenue and reoeipte 573 ex- 
cise 575 from taxation and from other 

sources 568 569 main h^ds of 573 
574 opium 574 provincial rates 
576 rate of, per capita 570 receipts 
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REVENUE, PUBLIC (Continued) 
and revenue, distinction between 573 
relation of, to value of exports 573 
salt 574 stamp 574 575 statistics of 
835-837 sources of 573-577 
RUPEE, exchange value of from 1873- 
1899, 528 

RYOTWARI 584 585 

SAGAING DIVISION 114 116 
SALISBURY, LORD 135 
SALT REVENUE 574 
SANGERMANO, FATHER 61 62 
SANITARY ADMINISTRATION 742- 
744 

SCHEDULED DISTRICT defined 98 
SCHOOLS see under PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION 

SCOTT, SIR GEORGE 60 62-65 770 
SECRETARIAT 117 118 449-454 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
93-95 

SHAMANISM 74 75 
SHAN STATES 114 115 762-782 ad- 
ministration of 772-782 agricultural 
products 770 771 area of 772-775 
British occupation of 766-770 British 
rule, permanence of 769 770 civil 
cases, statistics of 780 civil justice 
776-780 coal in 771 criminal cases, 
statistics of 779 criminal justice 769 
776-779 description of the country 
762-764 education of Chiefs’ sons 769 
financial affairs 768 gold in 772 in- 
habitants of 62-64 764 765 iron ore 
in 771 772 Karenni 781 782 medi- 
cal aid in 768 mineral products 771 
772 Myelat, the 773 774 778-780 
Northern Shan States 772 773 popu- 
lation of 773-775 powers of Govern- 
ment of Burma in 775 776 products 
of 770-772 progress under British 
rule 767 revenue of 773-775 sanads 
granted to Karenni chiefs 781 782 
Southern Shan States 772 774 States 
under the control of commissioners 
778 779 tribute paid by 773-775 

SHANS, THE, account of 62-64 764 
765 infirmities amongst 385 hteracy 
of 83 number of 3 58 origin of 62 
63 

SHAW, MR. 41 

SHIPPING, COASTING 829 830 969- 
972 

SHIPPING, FOREIGN 827-829 965- 
968 

SHORE, SIR JOHN 24 


SHWEBO CANAL 671 
SMALL-POX 738-740 925 
SMEATON, MR. 64 
SNODGRASS, MAJOR 27 
SPEARMAN, COLONEL 64 
STAMP REVENUE 574 575 
STANDARD of living in tropical and 
in non-tropical countries 571 
STEPHEN, SIR JAMES FITZJAMES 
174 

STEPHENS, H. MORSE 132 
STOKES, DR. 174 
STRACHEY, GENERAL 556 557 
STRACHEY, SIR JOHN 01 175 196 
568 

SUPAYALAT, QUEEN 40 
SYMES, CAPTAIN (afterwards Colonel) 
24 25 

TAIK 714 

TALAINGS, THE, account of 66 in- 
firmities amongst 385 literacy of 83 
number of 3 58 

TAUNGTHUS, THE, account of 67 68 
infii'mities amongst 385 number of 
3 58 

TAW SEIN KO, MR. 73 
TAXATION 568-577 (see also under 
Revenue, Land Revenue System) al- 
ternative method of estimating the 
weight of 570-573 assessed taxes 
576 577 income tax 576 577 cus- 
toms duties 576 936 per capita fig- 
ures no true index of 570 rate of, 
per capita 569 570 relation of, to 
value of exports 572 573 revenue 
derived from 568 569 
TEAK 11 16 626-628 651 657 915 
964 

TELEGRAPHS 537 
TEMPERATURE 9 10 425-429 432 
TENASSERIM DIVISION 113 
THARRAWADDY, KING 29 30 31 
THATHAMEDA 607-609 730 732 733 
904 

THEWETHAUKGYI 715 
THIBAW, KING 23 39-44 766 
THUGYI 714 716 

TRADE AND SHIPPING 799-830 
931-972 (a detailed list of all the trade 
and shipping tables will he found on 
pp 931-933) defects in Indian trade 
statistics 799 800 exports, coasting 
818-821 944 951-955 exports, coast- 
ing, by articles 820 821 955 e^orts, 
coasting, by country of destination 
818-820 951-954 exports, dutiable 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING (Continued) 
and free 576 827 936 exports, for- 
eign 808-811 941-943 exports, for- 
eign, by articles 809-811 943 ex- 
ports, foreign, by country of destina- 
tion 808 809 941 942 exports, gov- 
ernment 821-823 958 exports of 

rice 963 exports of teak 964 exports, 
of treasure 823 957 exports, total 
value of 800 801 935 exports, trans- 
frontier 824-827 961 962 exports, 
trans-frontier, by articles 826 827 
962 exports, trans-frontier, by coun- 
try of destination 825 961 govern- 
ment stores, import and export of 
821-823 958 imports, coasting 811- 
818 944-950 imports, coasting, by 
articles 815-818 949 950 imports, 
coasting, by country of origin 813-815 
945-948 imports, dutiable and free 
576 827 936 imports, foreign 802- 
808 937-940 imports, foreign, by 
articles 804-808 939 940 imports, 
foreign, by country of origin 802-804 
937 938 imports, government 821- 
823 958 imports, of treasure 823 
956 imports, total value of 800, 801 
935 imports, trans-frontier 824-827 
959 960 imports, trans-frontier, by 
articles 825 826 960 imports, trans- 
frontier, by country of origin 824 959 
maritime trade, aggregate 800-802 
maritime trade, growth of 801 rice, 
quantity and value of, exported 963 
shipping 827-830 965-972 trans- 

frontier trade 824-827 959-962 treas- 
ure, import and export of 823 956 957 
TRADE, internal and external, com- 
pared 571 572 

TREASURE, import and export of 

Qoq OKA nf;7 

TREATY OF RA-TA-NA-PAEA 28 
29 347-349 

TREATY OF YANDABOO 24 27 28 
29 30 345-347 

TREATY OF 1867, 37 38 351-353 
TREATY OF 1862, 37 349-351 
TREATIES relatii^ to Burma 343-353 
TUBERCULAR DISEASES 738 925 
TUCK, H. N. 784 
TULLOCH, MAJOR 27 


VICEROY OF INDIA see GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA 
VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 122 
712-733 crime, responsibility of vil- 
lagers in regard to 720 721 Cros- 
thwaite. Sir Charles, his minute on 712- 
717 difSculties encountered 715 716 
imposed on villages 721 fines 
inflicted by headmen 720 headmen 
and their duties 722-733 headmen, 
civil jurisdiction of 719 720 head- 
men, criminal jurisdiction of 718 719 
headmen of villages 713-733 head- 
men, fines inflicted by 720 headmen, 
number, power, and discipline of 718 
individual not to be administrative 
unit 716 717 kyedangyi 714 min- 
ute by Sir Charles Crosthwaite on 712- 
717 myingaungs 715 myothugyi 
715 716 717 722 origin of village 
system in Upper Burma 712-717 re- 
sponsibility of villagers in regard to 
crime 720 721 sanitation 726-730 
taik 714 thathameda 730 732 733 
thwethaukgjds 715 thugyi 714 716 
unit of administration to be the village 
not the individual 716 717 Upper 
Burma Village Regulation 717-720 
village headmen 713-733 village 
headmen and their duties 722-733 
Village Regulation of Upper Burma 
717-720 village system, origin of 
712-717 village system under native 
rule 713 714 village to be administra- 
tive unit 716 717 villages, fines im- 
posed on 721 villagers, Iheir responsi- 
Wty in regard to crime 720 721 
yawathugyi 717 

VILLAGE HEADMEN 122 713-733 

VITAL STATISTICS 927-929 


WALLICH, DR. 625 
WARS, BURMESE 22-44 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Bur- 
mese and Indian 842 
WELBY, LORD 542 
WELLESLEY, LORD 24 130 131 
WESTLAND, SIR JAMES 532 
WILSON, MR. 532 

WOMEN, literacy of 83 84 number 
engaged in commerce 76 


VACCINATION 739 740 926 YWATHUGYI 717 

VEGETATION 17 18 

VENEREAL DISEASES 738 925 ZEMINDARI 584 
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